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ROM the time we left Storm Camp 
® on the outward journey the wind 
had blown with greater or less 
force, but without cessation, from a little 
south of 


steps it 


west. Now as we retraced our 
blew in our faces, and was ac- 
companied by a fine drift of snow, which 
cut like red-hot needles. When we stum- 
bled into camp I was nearly blind with 
pain and completely done up with the 
continued exertion. 

Of fourteen and leads 
(lanes of open water) crossed in this last 
forced march, all but three had changed 
in the hours elapsing between our out- 


cracks narrow 


ward and return march, and two or three 
of them had moved to such an extent that 
we had some difficulty in picking up our 
trail. At this camp we took a full sleep, 
the last for a number of days, and then 
hurried on at top speed. 

Deep in my heart I still had a linger 
ing hope that Marvin had the 
big lead before the storm came, and that 
he might be able to find Storm Camp 
and make a cache of provisions in ac 
cordance with my instructions left there. 
I was very anxious, therefore, to keep my 
outward trail as Storm 
Some of my 
discarded 


crossed 


far as 
sledges had 


Camp. 
already been 
owing to the reduced num- 
and with my two most 
Eskimos I kept a few hundred 
yards in advance of the sledges, picking 
up the trail. 


ber of 
efficient 


dogs, 


lost the 
into skirmish-line 


Whenever we 
out 
the 
again. 


trail we opened 
and veered off to 
southwest until we picked it up 
If an impracticable lead was en 
the Eskimos went to 
the right on the run, the other to the left, 


in search of 


countered, one of 


a practicable crossing, and 
first signalled in the 
usual Eskimo way to the sledges, which 


whichever found it 
headed at once for him. In this way the 
able 


the three of us 


sledges lost no time and we were 
to maintain a rapid pace, 
frequently running for considerable dis- 
tances in order to keep a sufticient space 
between us and the sledges to enable us 
to reconnoitre the loss of 
stumbled into 
camp completely exhausted, with eyes and 


aflame the bitter 


leads without 


time. Every night we 


faces from wind and 
cutting snow. 

As on the our return 
journey, never for an hour did the wind 
cease its incessant assault upon our faces. 


The last march 


which we 


outward so on 


into Storm Camp, 
reached God only knows how, 
was in the teeth of a 
which drove the suffocating 
clouds, through which but an Es 
kimo could have possibly kept the trail. 

The igloos at Storm Camp were verita- 
ble lined 
and icicles and half filled 
drifts, but they were a haven of refuge 
compared with the howling elements out- 


held 


blinding blizzard 
snow in 
none 


ice-grottos with frost crystals 


with snow- 


side. Here we were twenty-four 
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“ONE GRIM, EXHAUSTING MARCH, DURING WHICH PICKAXES WERE CONSTANTLY IN USE” 


hours by the storm, the ice grinding and 
groaning in the well-known way; then we 
resumed our march, with the number of 
my dogs still further reduced. 

When we reached the region where my 
two Eskimos had been stopped in their 
attempt to bring up the cache from the 
big lead, I was not surprised at the ex- 
pressions of amazement and almost horror 
with which they had returned to me. 
Now there was no open water, but the 
chaos of broken ice was indescribable. 
Through this our progress was naturally 
slow; but one grim and exhausting march, 
during which the pickaxes were con- 
stantly in use, carried us through. As 
we approached the 84th parallel we came 
upon a region of huge pressure ridges 
close together and running in every di- 
rection. It was an ominous sign to me, 
and I was not surprised when a few hours 
later my Eskimo scout signalled from the 
summit of an upheaved pinnacle that there 
was open water ahead. When I climbed 
to his side, there was the big lead—a 
broad black band extending east and west 


is far as the eye could reach. Turning 
eastward, I kept two Eskimos scouting 
close to the lead in search of a practicable 
crossing, while the party followed parallel 
some distance from the lead where the 
going was better. Once my scouts raised 
our hopes by signalling that we could 
cross. But when the sledges reached the 
place the shifting ice had rendered cross- 
ing impracticable. 

The next day we continued eastward 
and found a frail bridge of half-congealed 
rubble-ice spanning the lead. The sledges 
were hurried on to this, and we were 
within a few yards of the firm ice on the 
south side when we were stopped by slush 
and found that the ice under our feet 
was going apart. It was an uncertain 
but finally successful scramble to get 
back to the northern side of the lead, 
where we camped on a piece of old floe, 
bounded on one side by the steadily 
widening lead, on the other three by 
huge pressure ridges of Alpine character. 
Here we remained five dismal days, drift- 
ing steadily eastward and watching the 
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The dogs dwindled 
were 


lead slowly widen. 
and up and 
used for fire-wood to cook the dogs which 


away, sledges broken 
we ate ourselves. 

While waiting at the big lead on the 
outward journey in the brilliant bitter 
March days, when the unattainable ice- 
fields on the northern side seemed to my 
anxious eyes like the promised land, I 
had ealled the big lead “the Hudson.” 
Now, as we waited beside its black depths, 
the world all that held 
ear and dear, perhaps even life itself, 
the distant and the 
wide-stretching desolate ice with perhaps 


with and we 
n 
on southern side, 
a lingering death on our side, there was 
but one name for it—“ the Styx.” 

On the fifth day two Eskimos, forming 
daily party, whom I had 


sent to reconnoitre to the east, reported 


Vv scouting 


young ice a few miles distant extending 
be 
firm enough to support us on our snow- 
to the south side, now more than 
two miles distant. No time was lost in 
hurrying to the place, when it was evi- 
dent that 1s our chance or never. 
Each man tied on his snow-shoes with the 


utmost 


el across the lead, which might 


‘ar 


shi es 


now wi 


and 
then in widely ex- 


care, 
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to an end, and as we stepped upon the 
ice the southern the long 
breaths of relief from my nearest neigh 


firm on side, 
bors in the line were distinctly audible. 
From the lead southward, farther than 
could the summit of the 
highest pinnacle, stretched such a hell 


we see from 


of shattered ice as I hope never to see 
again. It did not seem as if anything 


not possessing wings could cross it. I 
turned to my men to say a word or two 
of encouragement, but caught the tight- 


ening of their jaws and the flash in their 


eyes which I had seen at times before 
when we were in the midst of a roaring 
herd of walrus or facing a wounded 


polar bear, and knew that no words were 
As turned our backs to 
the lead, a line of black water cut the frail 
bridge upon which we had crossed into 


necessary. we 


two parts. 
During 


The ke ad was widening again. 
the next three marches 
stumbled and hewed our way through a 
frightful conglomeration of fragments of 
ice, in size from a paving-stone to the 
dome of the Capitol, all smooth and 
rounded by the terrifie grinding they had 
received between the jaws of the big lead. 
Then the 
improved. 


we 


going 
Only a 





tended 

line and 
lute 
gan 
Fach 


busy 


skirmish- 
in abso- 
silence we be- 
the crossing. 
of us 
with 
thoughts and 
tent upon 


sm yw-she eS, 


was 
his 
in- 
his 
which 
could not be lifted 
from the ice, and 
the slightest un- 
steadiness or stum- 
ble would 
meant his finish. 
The thin film 
crusting the black 
water bent and 
yielded beneath us 
at every step, send- 
ing widening un- 


have 


dulations from ev- 
ery man. I do not 
care for a similar 
experience. At 








leads 
intersected our 
these 
disappear- 


few narrow 


route, and 
finally 
ed. 
the 
ceptible, 
was 


No motion of 

ice was 
and 

evident 


per- 

it 
that 
now un- 
der the shelter of 
Morris Jes- 
up, and no longer 
in danger of drift- 
ing around it into 
the east Greenland 
current. 


we were 


Cape 


While waiting 
at the lead some 
of my Eskimos 
thought they could 
see land. When 
we got through 
the shattered ice 


the white summits 
of the Greenland 
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with the glass. Two marches later we 
came upon a large tree trunk embedded 
in the surface of an old floe, and on 
May 12 we dragged ourselves upon the 
ice-foot of the Greenland coast at Cape 
Neumeyer. As soon as we had made out 
the details of the coast distinetly, I had 
directed our course to this point, knowing 
from my journey along this shore in 
1900 that we were likely to find game 
here. In an hour we had four hares. 
And how delicious they were! 

Just before reaching land we crossed 
fresh sledge-tracks leading eastward, and 
for a moment I thought they might have 
been made by a party searching for us; 
but an inspection of the tracks indicated 
the passing of a light sledge drawn by 
three weak dogs, and accompanied by four 
exhausted men travelling slowly. I could 
not make it out clearly, farther than that 
it meant trouble, and as soon as we had 
slept a few hours I sent two Eskimos to 
follow the trail. 

The next day they returned with 
Clark and his three Eskimos, skull-faced 


and wavering in gait. My men had 
found them about ten miles east of us, 
in what shortly would have been their 
last camp. This addition of four starving 
men to my famished party did not lighten 
my responsibilities; but ten more hares 
were secured here, which improved mat- 
ters, and we started for the Roosevelt. 

I kept one Eskimo constantly scouting 
the shore abreast of our line of march 
looking for hare, but musk-oxen were to 
be our salvation, and so I took the pas 
sage inside of Britannia Island, and 
thence to Cape May and Cape Bryant. 
We had camped on the ice a little south- 
west of Britannia Island and had just 
killed a dog for food, when with a spy- 
glass a herd of musk-oxen was seen on 
the shore of Nares Land, some five or 
six miles distant. I went away at once 
on snow-shoes and secured the entire 
seven. Soon the tent was brought up, 
and we sat down beside the meat and ate 
und slept continuously for two days, 
then resumed our march. Before we 
reached Cape Bryant the meat was gone. 
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My men had eaten incessantly, and I had 
not had the heart to restrain them. 

At Cape Bryant sledge-tracks coming 
from the north showed that another sup- 
porting party, which I judged to be Mar- 
vin’s, had been driven upon the Green- 
land coast. Traversing this section of 
the coast, T was greatly disappointed in 
not finding musk-oxen as I had done in 
1900, but was agreeably surprised not to 
be delayed at the Black Horn cliffs by 
open water, as I had been in that year. 

From the summits back of Repulse 
Harbor we could make out with the glass 
the Roosevelt lying at Cape Sheridan, 
and the sight put new life into my men 
and particularly Clark’s party. From 
here, with instruments and records upon 
our backs, we headed across Robeson 
Channel for a point a little north of 
Cape Union, the only direction in which 
the ice was practicable. One march and 
part of another landed us on the Grant 
Land ice-foot north of Cape Union. 
Here one of my Eskimos remarked, 


I 


ESON CHANNEL 


Tigerahshna keesha koyouni,” which, 
freely translated, means, “ Back again, 
thank God!” 

One man dropped out in the march 
from Repulse Harbor, another remained 
at the camp on the ice, and a_ third 
dropped out between the camp and the 
ice-foot. 

From Cape Union the hard level ice- 
foot presented good going to the Roose 
velt, whose slender masts looked very 
beautiful in the midnight sunlight as we 
rounded Cape Rawson. 

Arriving on board, I immediately sent 
two Eskimos and teams back with food 
and stimulants to bring in the thre 
stragglers. I learned that Marvin, with 
Ryan the fireman, and some Eskimos, 
had started for the Greenland coast in 
search of Clark and his party, and that 
Captain Bartlett and Dr. Wolf were 
still pegging away out on the ice north 
of Hecla in an attempt to pick up my 
trail. I sent an Eskimo messenger at 
onee to recall Marvin, and another to 
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ilecla with a letter to reach Captain 
Bartlett and Dr. Wolf the next time they 
returned for supplies. Forty-one dogs 
out of one hundred and twenty had sur- 
vived the spring campaign. 

On the seventh day after my return to 
the ship I started west with three Eski- 
mos and Marvin, who, with the boat- 
swain and two Eskimos, was to run a 
line of deep-sea soundings from Hecla 
as far north as possible. On the way 
to Hecla I met Captain Bartlett return- 
ing, rather worn, but still in good con- 
dition. In spite of the most persistent 
efforts he and the doctor had been unable, 
after the storm, to get farther north than 
a point probably somewhat beyond cache 
No. 2 and about ninety miles from the 
land. The April gale had so completely 
destroved the trail and changed the face 
of the ice as to make the region unrecog- 
nizable. In one place a lead some five miles 
in width had formed. From Cape Heela, 
Marvin and his party took the trail over 
the ice, and I followed the ice-foot west- 
ward for Cape Columbia vid Point Moss. 

The day was fine, the outline of Cape 

















CAPTAIN BARTLETT RETURNING FROM THE SPRING 
CAMPAIGN 


Columbia rose clearly in the distance, 
and the level, straight-reaching surface 
of the great ice-foot was a very agreeable 
contrast to the ragged ice over which 
I had been travelling since the middle 
of February. 

The snow, however, was a trifle soft, 
and I found that I had not yet quite 
recovered my strength, and that the miles 
seemed rather long. We made good 
progress, however, camped at Point Moss, 
and stowed my sledges from the eache 
there, then camped the next time a few 
miles east of Columbia. 

Just back of Columbia, on the east 
side, I secured six musk-oxen; then in 
brilliantly clear weather climbed to the 
summit of the eastern one of the twin 
peaks of Columbia. 

These two striking peaks, standing 
sentinel on the extreme northern point 
of the North-American land masses, are 
very regular conical points of rock frag- 
ments backed by the circling arms of the 
Liberty glacier sweeping down from the 
magnificent slopes of Mounts Lincoln 
and Roosevelt, which tower into the arctic 
air in the interior. 

The view from this summit, where I 
built a eairn and placed my reeord, ac- 
companied by a piece of my silk ensign, 
was savagely splendid. Right and left 
reached the wide-stretching coast of 
Grant Land, forming the shores of the 
central polar sea; northward the ragged 
pinnacles of the ice faded into infinite 
distance under the steel-white light of 
the midnight sun, while southward rose 
peak upon peak in marble whiteness and 
sharpness, broken here and there by the 
black blotch of some vertical cliff. 

From Columbia west our marches were 
in almost continuous fog, travelling by 
compass along the outer edge of the ice- 
foot to Yelverton Bay, where from an 
elevated portion of the ice-foot we made 
out a snow-clad summit beyond Aldrich’s 
“ farthest,” and headed directly for it. 

From the low crest of the huge inert 
glacier at Aldrich’s .“ farthest,” which 
we thought to be a point of land, still 
another distant summit showed above 
the icy western horizon. Changing our 
course for this, we were later held up 
by a severe westerly storm, and as in- 
dications pointed to its continuing for 
two or three days, I left the bulk of my 
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loads on the ice foot, and with the camp- 
gear and a few provisions struggled in to 
the shore, some tive miles distant, with 
the intention of utilizing the delay in 
hunting. Numerous traces of deer and 
musk-oxen were found, but only some 
hare ecured Irom here we travelled on 
to the most distant summit, which proved 
to be almost the extreme northwestern 
angle of Grant Land. 

At this peak we were favored with 
clear weather again, and I devoted a day 
to its ascent and the taking of a round 
of angles and photographs. Irom the 
summit, 2000 feet above the sea-level, 
and of a more truly Alpine character 
than any that I have seen in northern 
Greenland or Grant Land, the view was 
more than interesting. East lay the wide 
white zone of the ice-foot; west, the un- 
broken surface of Nansen’s Strait, and 
beyond it the northern part of that west- 
ern land which I saw from the heights 
of the Ellesmere Land ice-caps in July, 
1898, and named Jesup Land, though 


Sverdrup has later given it the name of 


Heiberger Land. To the south, over and 
beyond some intervening mountains and 
valleys, lay the southern reaches of Nan 
sen’s Strait. North was the well-known 
ragged surface of the polar peak, and 
northwest it was with a thrill that my 
glass revealed the faint white summits of 
a distant land, which my Eskimos claimed 
was there during our last march. 

From this point I followed the west 
ern shore of Grant Land south until it 
began to trend eastward, hoping to find 
Sverdrup’s cairn and record, but with 
out success, though we all searched the 
shore carefully. 

| then headed dire« tly across the strait 
to the northern extremity of the western 
land, the ice in the strait being to all 
appearance a continuation of that form 
ing the glacial fringe of the Grant Land 
coast. One thing may be aecepted as 
certain—the ice in this strait breaks up 
only at intervals of two or three years, 
and not every summer. 

















CAIRN ON THE SUMMIT OF CAPE COLUMBIA, 1800 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 
A piece of the flag seen in the picture is buried in the cairn 
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The weather continued fine, and the 
northern point of Jesup (or Heiberger) 
Land seemed in the brilliant sunlight al- 
most a summer land. Before we stepped 
upon the shore we saw several arctic 
hare, and in thirty-five minutes after 
landing we had secured six of these ani- 
mals and two reindeer. 

During a three days’ stay here we ob- 
tained twelve of the reindeer, and built 
a cairn upon the summit of the cape 
1600 feet above the sea-level, deposit- 
ing as usual a record and piece of the 
silk flag. 

A smaller eairn, with a piece of box 
embedded in the top, was also built 
not far from the ice-foot upon the low 
foreshore. 

No previous cairn exists on or near 
this cape, nor does it appear from Sver- 
drup’s narrative or his map that he 
reached this point. From the summit of 
the cane, where we were favored with 
another clear day, the glasses made out 
apparently a little more distinctly the 
distant snow-clad summits to the north- 
west above the ice horizon. 

My heart leaped the intervening miles 
of ice as I looked longingly at this land 
and in faney trod its shores and climbed 
its summits, even though I knew that 
that pleasure could be only for another 
in another season. The last day of our 
stay here was disagreeable, with a driv- 
ing southwester loaded with rain, chang- 
ing later to snow. 

The return journey was a continua- 
tion of bad weather, fog, snow, and wind. 
Our marches were greatly hampered by 
the innumerable lakes and rivers formed 
by the melting snow, which intersected 
the broad surface of the glacial fringe 
in every direction, compelling us to fol- 
low its elevated ragged outer edge, where 
we could eross the larger rivers either 
by making détours out on the open sea 
ice or else over snow arches. What 
with wading the shallower lakes and 
rivers and occasional falls, we and our 
dogs and our equipment were constant- 
ly wet. 

When we reached Cape Joseph Henry, 
late in July, the overland route across 
Feilden Peninsula was impracticable, 
and we were forced round the point of 
Cape Henry, where the savage ice-foot, 
with the cliffs on one side and open wa- 








ter on the other, gave us the hardest two 
days of the entire journey. The ice in 
Black Cliffs Bay was so covered with 
water pools and intersected by leads that 
the march across it was almost continu- 
ous wading, sometimes nearly to our 
armpits, the dogs swimming, and the 
sledge being kept up by two sealskin 
floats lashed to it. From the east side 
of Black Cliffs Bay to Cape Sheridan 
we travelled overland, carrying packs 
upon our backs. 

The results of this trip had been par- 
ticularly gratifying to me in its closing 
of the gap in the coast-line between 
Aldrich’s and Sverdrup’s “ farthest,” 
which was the main object of the trip; 
in its determination of a new land to the 
northwest, and in its development of what 
I am satisfied, when the facts in regard 
to it are known, will form one of the 
most curious and interesting features of 
this region to the glacialist, namely, the 
broad glacial fringe of the Grant Land 
coast from Hecla westward. 

The fact that the pleasure of the trip 
and of these results was at least for the 
time being considerably dampened by the 
extremely unpleasant features of the re- 
turn journey is only the usual occurrence 
in all arctic work. 

At Cape Sheridan I found Marvin 
and some Eskimos waiting for me, and 
learned that the Roosevelt was just be- 
low Cape Union, undergoing repairs. 
Marvin had been unable to get north 
from Heela, owing to the breaking up of 
the ice, and working westward had car- 
ried a valuable line of soundings along 
the Grant Land coast as far west as 
Cape Fanshawe Martin. Captain Bart- 
lett had made cross-sections of Robeson 
Channel in accordance with my instruc- 
tions, and the Roosevelt had broken out 
from winter quarters at Cape Sheridan 
on the Fourth of July; had squeezed 
down along the shore past Cape Union, 
and had then been smashed against the 
ice-foot just south of the cape, tearing 
another blade from.the propeller and 
breaking off her stern-post and rudder. 

On a hill, more than four hundred feet 
high, back of Cape Sheridan, a cairn was 
built, surmounted by a timber cross, 
facing due north, with an “R” cut 
deeply in it. A brief record was deposit- 
ed in this cairn, and the entire party 
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then went overland from Cape Sheridan 
to the Roosevelt, which I reached on 
July 30. 

The ship had had a severe experience, 
and was still lying in an extremely exposed 
and dangerous position. Twice every- 
thing had _ been 
landed from her in 
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forced delay. My programme contem- 
plated the scouting of the entire region 
from Cape Desfosse to Lincoln Bay, and 
west through the drainage basin of Lake 
Hazen, by several simultaneous hunting 
parties, and the establishment of winter 





the belief that she 1 ets 
would never leave 
the place. Repairs 
had been effected 
as far as possible; 
Bartlett had built 
a new rudder, and 
the hanging of this 
was completed the 
day after my ar 
rival. In the eve 
ning we squeezed 
along close to the 
ice-foot into Lin 
coln Bay, then full 
of broken old floes. 
After two unsuc- 
cessful attempts 
we crept around 
into Wrangel Bay, 
where the shifting 
ice pushed us 
ashore and _ held 
us during one tide. 
Two unsuccessful 
attempts were also 
made to round the 
dangerous point of 
Cape Beechy, the 
ice driving us back 
each time. Then 
the ice slacked a 














little out in the 
channel, and the Pom Paon 
ship was driven 
across for Thank 
God Harbor, where 
there appeared to be some open water. 
The passage was almost effected, when, 
with the turning of the tide, the ice 
nipped and held us. 

We then drifted rapidly southward, 
and some very large floes jamming 
across the channel from Cape Lieber to 
Jo Island, we were shunted into Lady 
Franklin Bay. Here we remained mo- 
tionless until August 25, and the pros- 
pects for our escape became so doubtful 
that I made plans for another year’s en- 


WHICH NEW ARCTK LAND WAS FIRST SEEN 
A piece of the flag is also buried in this cairn, which is on the northwestern summit of 


Grant Land 


colonies at Fort Conger, Lake Hazen, 
and the head of Archer Fjord. 

Finally we hammered our way out to 
Cape Baird, and on August 27, after a 
protracted struggle, worked across the 
channel to Jo Island. Then, running 
close along the Greenland shore, we 
reached, in thirty hours, a point some 
fifteen miles southeast of Hayes Point, 
where advance was no longer practicable 
in any direction. 

The condition of the ice compelled me 
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to abandon all idea of picking up my 
depot on Bache Peninsula, and we slow- 
ly fought our way, foot by foot, across 
Kane Basin towards Cairn Point, on the 
Greenland shore. Early on the morning 
of September 16, after several hours’ 
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This colored man was th person, excepting the 

Eskin vi was with Peary when he arrived at 87° 6’, 

the nearest approach to the North Pole ever made by 
human beings, so far as history records 


work with steam and sails, through very 
heavy young ice, some five inches in 
thickness, we drove out into a strip of 
open water just north of Littleton Is- 
land and made our way into Etah. The 
natives here reported an unusual sum- 
mer, the ice holding on until very late. 
The ship was beached at the head of 





Etah Fjord, and four days were spent 
in calking the stern, tightening the 
propeller blades, repairing the rudder, 
and taking on board the coal left here 
by the Fric. About half of my Eskimos 
were landed at Etah. 

Whale and Wolstenholme sounds and 
their tributary bays were now covered 
with very heavy young ice. While land- 
ing some of my Eskimos in Robertson 
Bay the Roosevelt was forced ashore by 
the movement of a large field of this 
and held for one tide. This delay was 
utilized in still further ecalking the 
stern and _ retightening the propeller 
blades. The last of my Eskimos were 
put ashore in Parker Snow Bay, where 
the Roosevelt rode out a violent south- 
easterly gale. We then touched at Cape 
York, where the natives reported that 
the ice had only recently gone out, and 
that no ships had been able to reach 
the cape during the season—something 
which had not occurred before in years. 

Leaving Cape York the afternoon of 
September 26, in a driving southeast 
snow-storm, we groped our way south 
through the numerous icebergs in al- 
Persistent 
southeasterly winds compelled a course 


most complete darkness. 


down the centre of Baffin Bay, where, 
on the 1st of October, after rounding the 
northern end of the “ Middle Pack,” we 
carried away our foretopmast. Two days 
later we made the west coast at Cape 
Dier, and followed it nearly to Monu- 
mental Island (of Sir John Franklin), 
when a sea, striking under our starboard 
quarter, broke our rudder-stock square 
off at the bottom of the well, the entire 
blade drifting away in the darkness. 
During the following six days the Roose- 
velt was beaten back and forth off Reso- 
lution Island and the mouth of Hudson 
Strait by heavy weather, and during a 
portion of the time was hammered un 
mercifully by an old-fashioned north- 
easter. One jury-rudder was torn away 
almost as soon as rigged, and a second 
was built and hung with the greatest 
difficulty, the men being flung back and 
forth across the deck as they worked. 
The Labrador coast was made in a 
bitter wind and driving snow, and dur- 
ing an entire day we threaded our way 
as much by the sense of sound as by 
sight through a labyrinth of reefs, with 
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breakers on every side. Clearing these 
before dark, we then hauled off away 
trom th coast, which we did not see 
distinetly until October 13 near Hebron. 
We ran into Hebron in the hope of 
obtaining some coal, of which we had 
only a few tons left, and to get water, 
which we were entirely out of. Unable 
‘ to obtain any coal at Hebron, we burned 
me of the interior beams of the ship, 
and taking the inside passage, reached 
Nain, the capital of the Labrador Mo- 
ravian Missionary settlements. Ilere 
some wood and a little blubber and coal- 
. dirt were obtained, with which, still fol 
lowing the inside route, we were able to 


reach Hopedale. 
The ship was now so light, all her coal 
heing burned and no ballast in her, that 


she would not mind her helm in a stiff 
breeze. This, and the lateness of the 
season, the continuous stormy weather 
which we were experiencing, and the 


character of the coast which we had vet 


to navigate, determined me to wait here 
for the arrival of the mail-steamer, from 


which I hoped to obtain coal, utilizing 


the delay to get ballast and strengthen 
the rudder and ealk the stern again, 


the leaks in which had been reopened by 


our experience off Hudson Strait. On 
the arrival of the mail-steamer, I was 
greatly disappointed at obtaining only 


seven tons of coal, which, with two mor 

at Hawkes Harbor, barely 
to Battle Harbor, 
continuous head-winds and snow-storms. 

At Battle Harbor I obtained plenty of 
but taking it board a 
southeaster for 
prisoners in the 


tons obtained 


brought us through 


coal. while on 


began and _ continued 
eleven days, keeping us 
narrow harbor, known to all the Labra 
dor fishermen as the worst on the coast, 
and requiring our utmost efforts to keep 
the ship from being driven on the rocks 


the The shank 


of our 2400-pound and 


by vicious undertow. 


anchor almost 
every hawser on board was broken dur- 
ing the eleven days, and it was only by 
vigilance and hard work that 
From Battle 
Harbor the vovage was marked by almost 


incessant 


the ship was kept afloat. 


continuous head winds and seas. 

At early dawn of November 23. the 
Roosevelt into Sydney Harbor 
and dropped anchor, over four months 
and a half from Cape Sheridan. 


steamed 
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This homeward vovage was the most 
wearing and annoying part of the en- 


tire ¢ xpedition, only comp nsated for by 
the ot 
pedition in as 


return every member of the ex 


good or better physical 
and the 


ship with injuries of but 


condition than when started, 
of the 


a temporary 


we 
return 
nature, 

The relations of the personnel of the 
party were particularly happy. Person 


ally | the 


arctic regions so entirely free from the 


have never spent a year in 


petty annoyances and friction which are 
feature of 
Bartlett 
and un 
his efforts for the 
success of the expedition and the safety 
of the Roosevelt. Chief-Engineer Ward 


well, from the time of the failure of our 


usually a most disagreeable 


an arctic expedition. Captain 


proved himself invaluable, was 


sparing of himself in 


water-tube boilers, two days out from 
Sydney, had a particularly trying and 
difficult time, and found the fullest weope 
for all his ingenuity and resources. Dr. 
Wolf looked after the health of the ex 


pedition with unremitting care and skill, 


and there was no serious illness. The 
doctor also did his full share of the 
spring sledge-work. Mr. Marvin, while 
on beard ship, and during the winter 
hunting in the interior and throughout 
the spring and summer sledging cam 
paigns, assumed his full share of the 
work. Henson and Perey, my steward, 


tried in years of arctic experience, again 
proved their worth. 
The 


and 


and men 

Mate Bartlett 
Roosevelt during 
Bartlett. and 
Murphy was of material as- 
sistance in the field. Two of the firemen, 
Clark of Massachusetts, Ryan of 
Newfoundland, took rt in 
the spring sledge-work. 

The Roosevelt effective 
even with her reduced power, forcing her 
through the heaviest 

impassable 


officers were interested 
in 
the ab- 


willing. 
the 
Captain 


was 
charge of 
of 

Boatswain 


sence myself. 


and 
an active pi 


has been very 


way ice and appar 


ently place s, and coming 
safely through experiences which I am 
satisfied no other ship afloat would have 
Young ice, 
thickness, 

facility, 
she 


even of very con- 
trod 

under 
and 
As a sea-boat she was equally satisfac 
tory, lying to in the October North At 


survived. 
side rable 
with 


she under her 


great and serious 


rose readily easily. 


pressures 
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lantic gale off Resolution Island under 
double-reefed foresail, with rudder gone, 
with all the ease and dryness of one of 
our best Bank fishing-schooners. For 
this the fullest credit is due her builder, 
Captain Charles B. Dix, who put his 
whole heart and years of experience into 
her construction. 

The main results of the expedition 
may be summarized as follows: 

First. The attainment of the “ high- 
est North,” leaving a distance of but 
174 nautical miles yet to be conquered 
this side of the pole, narrowing the un- 
known area between my highest and 
Cagni’s to less than 374 nautical miles, 
and throwing the major remaining un- 
known arctic area into the region be- 
tween the pole and Bering Strait. 

Second. The determination of the ex- 
istence of a distant new land northwest 
of the northwestern part of Grant Land, 
probably an island in the westerly exten- 
sion of the North-American archipelago. 

Third. The distinet widening of our 
horizon as regards ice and other condi- 
tions in the western half of the central 
polar sea. 

Fourth. The traversing and delinea- 
tion of the unknown gap in the coast- 
line between Aldrich’s farthest west 
in 1876 and Sverdrup’s farthest north 
in 1902. 

Fifth. The determination of the unique 
glacial fringe and floeberg nursery of the 
Grant Land coast. 

Tidal and meteorological observations 
have been made, soundings have been 
taken in the Smith Sound outlet of the 
polar sea, also along the north coast of 
Grant Land, and samples of the bottom 
secured; the existence of considerable 
numbers of the arctic reindeer in the 


most northern lands has been deter- 
mined; the range of the musk-ox widened 
and defined; a new comparative census 
of the Whale Sound Eskimos made, ete. 

It seems proper also to note that the 
result of the last expedition of the Peary 
Arctic Club has been to simplify the at- 
tainment of the pole fifty per cent.; to 
accentuate the fact that man and the 
Eskimo dog are the only two mechan- 
isms capable of meeting all the various 
contingencies of serious arctic work, and 
that the American route to the pole 
and the methods and equipment used 
remain the most practicable for attain- 
ing that object. 

Had the winter of 1905-6 been a nor- 
mal season in the aretic regions, and 
not, as it was, a particularly open one 
throughout the northern hemisphere, 
there is not a member of the expedition 
who doubts that we would have attained 
the pole. And had I known before leav- 
ing the land what actual conditions were 
to the northward, as I know now, I could 
have so modified my route and my dis- 
position of sledges that we could have 
reached the pole even in spite of the 
open season. 

Another expedition, following in my 
steps and profiting by my experience, 
not only can attain the pole, but can se- 
cure the other remaining principal de- 
siderata in the central arctic sea, namely, 
a line of deep-sea soundings from the 
north shore of Grant Land to the pole, 
and the delineation of the unknown gap 
in the northeast coast-line of Greenland 
from Cape Morris Jesup southward to 
Cape Bismarck. This work can be ac- 
complished by an expedition absent for 
the same length of time as the last one, 
and without a greater expenditure. 
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The Children 


of the Barren 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


NNE moved about the house in a 
trance of despair. All the time 
that she was carrying Kenneth’s 

ips and coats or Flora’s small ruffled 
garments from their rooms to the front 
room where the trunks were she was tell 
ing herself that it was only what she 
had known must happen. The pain was 
so sharp it seemed dull. 

Already there was in the house, usually 
so qui t, all the bustle of displaced life; 
yesterday John and Ellice had arrived, 
to-morrow Flora and Kenneth would be 
gone. Even now they were gone in a 
sense, clinging with citildhood’s passion 
for novelty to the newly returned parents, 
so long absent that it was as if they 
had fallen ready-made from the skies to 
the children. Flora would hardly let go 
her mother’s hand, and Kenneth, the 
elder and the shyer, vibrated between her 
and his father with bashful tenderness. 

Anne had been glad at last to make an 
excuse of the packing and slip away, 
no, it was the mother, of course, who 
would pack, but it was Anne who super- 
intended the removal of the little piles of 
garments, and it was Anne who knew 
exactly where everything was and the re- 
sources of their travelling wardrobes. 

The ardent reunion was natural—as 
natural as the separation had been when 
her brother’s business enterprises made 
Siam a necessity; as natural as that Anne 
should have then been the obvious refuge 
for the two elder children, who must be 
educated, and who had always spent their 
vacations with her. Nobody could fore- 
see that the two years would prolong 
themselves to six. And now that the two 
younger children were growing to the 
educable age, it was equally natural that 
the parents, in their interests, should re- 
turn,—equally inevitable that they should 
resume’ Kenneth and Flora. This was 
all quite as it should be, and Anne’s first 
feeling had beén of unadulterated glad- 
ness for her brother and his wife, even 


while she smiled a trifle waveringly over 
John’s assurance that “now she would 
be relieved of them.” She had fore- 
seen in their anticipatory excitement the 
children’s passionate rush into parental 
arms, ard her own wholesale desertion, 
with the excusing tenderness of a real 
zing imagination. 

What she had never quite realized was 
something else something which had 
been conveyed to her only that morning, 
when Ellice, calling Kenneth to her to re 
tie his necktie, remarked, with a critical 
glance at Flora: 

“Tlow odd that child’s hair does look! 
I must take her in at once and have it 
cut straight ’round; nobody is parting 
hair any more.” 

In the very commonplace of that ma- 
ternal appropriation Anne suddenly saw 
great vistas end. She was made childless all 
in a moment by that simple remark; she 
was also made mortifyingly aware of de- 
ficiencies—the deficiencies of the woman 
excluded from common feminine knowl 
edges. Ought she to have known, she 
wondered, that everybody was cutting hair 
straight around?—and probably she had 
been miss-tying poor Ken’s neckties all 
these years. A fine smile crossed her lips 
at the thought, but there was no smile in 
her eyes. The fact that she had turned the 
children over to Ellice fitter, physically 
and mentally, seemed all at once to count 
for nothing. She had failed somewhere 
by the maternal standard. A mother 
would have known, by some mysterious 
sixth sense, about the hair, and would 
have owned a subtler instinct in the 
matter of neckties. She had been rather 
proud—ridiculously proud, she saw now, 
while she mechanically tested the but- 
tons of Kenneth’s shirts—of the results 
of her stewardship. Kenneth in par- 
ticular—what a frail- little chap he had 
come to her, even though he came straight 
out of the maternal hands,—with always 
a pain here or there to be rubbed away! 
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It was a long time now since there had 
been a pain to rub away; Anne smiled 
at the notion, till suddenly and sharply 
remembering that, whatever pains, there 
would be no more rubbing away for her. 
This was poignantly in her eyes as 
she began to gather up the children’s 
hooks, wherein their difference stood pub- 
lished. Flora’s were tales of travel and 
dventure—the classics of bright but ordi- 
nary childhood; Kenneth’s—Anne turned 
the volumes with a suffocated yet proud 


heart. His prose Homer, his books of 
heroes, his Plutarch, his Shakespeare, 
Seott, Mallory—the Nibelungen—all the 


poets—how the boy’s kindling eyes burned 
from the pages to her! 

“ Are asked John’s voice, 
with interest, at her side. 

He took up one volume after another. 

“Bless me! what a collection for a 
thirteen-year-old!” He laughed a little. 
‘Plutarch—Mallory—why, you used to 
read them to me, Anne, when we were 


those Ken’s ?” 


youngsters,—we used to act the parts. 
You were Brutus, and I the lean and 
hungry Cassius;—you were Lancelot, 
and I Gawain; you were always the 
leader, the bookish one he laughed 
again. “ Not much like Ken and Flora.” 

“No,” said Anne; “Kenneth is the 


bookish one, though Flora is as fond of 
1 most children.” She added, 
moment, “The head master 
thinks Ken has an unusual mind.” 

“ Really, does he indeed?’ replied her 
brother, complacently; then, at Anne’s 
clanee, laughed onee more. & Oh, I dare 
say,” he dissembled, transparently, “ he’s 
os bright as the average—his parents are. 
As for this ”—he nodded with an amused 
tolerance at the bookshelves—* I suspect 
he’d never have found it out for himself; 
you’ve led him, just as you led me— 
and he’ll shed it, as I did. We'll make a 
scientist of him all right.” He turned 
a few more pages, with a musing eye. 


oks as 


atter a 


“Those were good old days,” he said, 
with a sigh. “ Well—it won’t do Ken 


any harm.” 

Anne caught her breath quickly. 

“No,” she said, “I hope I haven’t 
done him harm in—in any way.” She 
nodded gayly as she said it, and went off 
rather quickly with the armful of books. 

John Warner looked a trifle troubled 
as he sought out Ellice. 
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“Ellice,” he said, “I’m 
is feeling giving 
deal.” 

Ellice was busy counting out handker- 
chiefs. She looked up abstractedly. 

“Tt’s too bad,” she answered, “but of 
course it can’t be helped; they will write 
often, and run down for holidays, and 
she must run up. The idea of Ken still 
wearing shirts like that!” She broke off 
with a laugh. “ Really, one can see that 
Anne was not cut out to be a mother;— 
and, after all,” she added, catching at 
the idea, “it isn’t as if she were their 
mother. J had to leave them—I know 
what that is; in a way it must be really 
a relief.” 

The idea at least was a relief to her 
husband; he embraced it with enthusiasm. 
Ellice must be right, of course; no doubt 
it was hard on poor old Anne, but it 
couldn’t be the same thing. At most 
her sufferings could only be comparable 
to his own, and he had never dreamed 
for a moment of weighing those with 
Ellice’s; he had always accepted it as 
final that however much he might miss 
the children, Ellice must miss them more. 
No, Anne was not their mother; he was 
grateful to Ellice for the reminder. 
Motherhood, maternity, was a divine mys- 
tery by virtue of which women became 
somehow set apart for higher sufferings 
and joys, and Anne had never passed 
through that baptism. 

It was a fact of which Anne reminded 
herself many times that day—that she 
not their mother. She was glad 
it was only that day, glad with a sword 
in her heart—when the last dinner was 
eaten, the last good-night said, the last 


afraid Anne 
up the children a good 


was 


possible everything accomplished, and 
when the darkness was there and the 


house still. She lay long awake, but she 
would not go to the children’s rooms again 
to see if they were sleeping,—a singular 
pride forbade; that was Ellice’s right 
now; the same instinet withheld which 
would have restrained her from taking 
anything else that was Ellice’s. 

In the days that followed, Anne was 
stricken with wonder at the emptiness 
and silence; it was as if a hand had been 
suddenly laid upon the very pulses of 
her life. And out of that stillness 
strange calls came—Kenneth’s eyes, ear- 
nest boy’s eyes, looking out of the dusk; 
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Kenneth’s voice speaking suddenly out 
of the silence—‘Anne, Anne ”—in his 
old, familiar tone. “ Anne” he had al- 
ways called her; he would never be made 
to give her any elder title, and to Anne 
the name had been deliciously, exquisitely 
sweet. Or Flora’s pink and white face 
with innocent eyes (Flora had irresistible 
lashes) gleamed upon her; her swect ir- 
responsible laughter came bubbling back 
upon Anne’s ear. How was it possible 
that what had been all a life should cease 
so suddenly ? 

Inevitably she came to hang upon the 
mail. Ellice was very good about writing 
at first, and there were a business man’s 
hurried ecards from John, and _ brief 
scrawls from the children, full of the 
wonders of a new city, the babies, and a 
new home. But Ellice had that home 
and the babies to occupy her, John was 
typical man in the matter of correspond- 
ence, and Kenneth and Flora were in 
school making new friends, accumulating 
new interests. Ellice wrote many apolo- 
getic letters. Kenneth was passing into 
a higher grade and had a bicycle,—he 
had very little time-—Anne must excuse 
him; Flora was taking French lessons,— 
Anne must make allowances. They talked 
of her a great deal, but Anne could have 
no idea how hard it was to keep them 
up to letter-writing. 

It was hard to keep them up to letter- 
writing, Anne knew. Theexacted weekly 
letter to John and Ellice had been among 
the hardest portions of her duty, but that 
duty too obvious to be shirked. Anne 
was very reasonable—until the time Ken- 
neth had typhoid. 

They had a trained nurse, Ellice wrote 
hastily, and it was a mild case—nothing 
for Anne to worry about; Ellice would 
keep her posted as well as she could, but 
really she had hardly a moment, and no 
news would be good news. Of course, 
Ellice added in a shaky little postscript, 
if anything went wrong they would wire 
Anne, and the crisis might be looked for 
about such a date. 

About such a date! Anne walked 
through that date with clenched hands; 
it was the last time she ever did so. 
Were they waiting for the crisis?—or, 
perhaps, saving her till the very last pos- 
sible minute? Mild cases were frequent- 
ly the most treacherous, and not even 




















































Ellice—oh, not Ellice by any means— 
understood Kenneth as she did. As the 
day wore on, Anne’s spirits rose in bitter- 
ness and revolt—also for the last time. 
Could not John—could not somebody 
send her a postal at least? Of what did 
they think she was made? When the 
children were both down with scarlet 
fever and then mumps, she had not treated 
Ellice thus; she had found time to send 
daily messages, and there had been no 
trained nurse, either—only Dr. Arm- 
strong and herself to see it through. EI- 
lice, no doubt, would have reminded her 
that she had no husband, no other chil- 
dren to think of. 

Finally Anne telegraphed imperatively : 
Should she come? Answer prepaid. 

It was John who wired the prompt 
negative: Kenneth all right. Letter 
to follow. 

It was one of Ellice’s most serene. 
Kenneth had been entirely out of danger 
for some days; he was sitting up a little 
longer daily, and would soon be able to 
drive out. There had been no complica- 
tions of any kind, thanks, the doctor said, 
to his excellent previous condition—un- 
derscored with distinct maternal pride. 
Ellice was sorry Anne had worried; sh 
had meant to write every day, but Anne 
could have no idea of the cares of a 
family at such a time, and Ellice had 
told her (reproachfully) that the type was 
mild and that they would telegraph if 
anything went wrong. As for her coming 
—the nurse occupied the only spare room. 
Ellice herself was up to her ears getting 
Flora ready for dancing-school. Anne 
might remember that though Flora was so 
well grown (as Ellice had been at her age) 
she was certainly not graceful; and in 
some subtle manner Anne understood that 
this latter was her fault—like the parted 
hair and wrongly tied neckties. 

Anne laid down Ellice’s letter with the 
very last smile in which pure humor 
contended with bitterness. She walked 
the house no more. 

Instead she took to haunting the gar- 
den, never, mysteriously, quite so lonely 
as the house. It was there Dr. Arm- 
strong found her next day; he had formed 
the habit of calling daily to inquire 
for Kenneth. 

“ Well ”"—he walked beside her—* so it’s 


all right ?” 
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“Tt’s all right,” Anne answered. 
‘ Look at my roses, doctor,” — she bent 


the spray towards him. 

He looked keenly— not at the roses. 

“Anne, you are looking wonderfully 
vyoung—for your years.” 

The spray flew from Anne’s hand. 

“ How did you remember ?” 

“low does one forget? I’ve watched 
vou grow up—and there aren’t so many 
calendar events in A—— to distract th 
memory.” He looked at her again and 
frowned suddenly. “ Anne—do others 
forget? Have you heard from New 
York 2” 

Anne recaptured the spray; her cheek 
showed another pale rose against it. 

“This illness of Ken’s, you know—” 

‘T ought—by this time,” said the doe- 
tor, dryly. 

The rose flew from her hand once more. 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” She drew her 
self up with a long, free breath, and 
looked at the doctor. “ It might have—a 
week ago—even yesterday,—but it doesn’t 
iny more.” 

The doctor put out his hand and 
touched hers. 

“T know,” he said, with sudden sad 
ness. “™ Anne, we are— the others ’—the 
outsiders.” 

“Yes,” said Anne, “and they will re- 
member us at Christmas with the others.” 
She smiled. 

The doctor’s lips twisted finely. 

“Tt’s mighty easy to remember — at 
Christmas.” 

And at Christmas came the box—ample, 
generous, with carefully tied packages, 
from John, from Ellice, from Kenneth, 
from Flora, down to the youngest baby. 
There was a letter, too, from Ellice. The 
children had intended to write, but had 
been in such a rush—really Ellice could 
not see but that children nowadays had as 
much business, as many engagements, as 
their elders,—it was quite dreadful. 

Anne smiled over the letter, as she 
smiled over the expensive book “ for Aunt 
Anne, with Kenneth’s love.” It was very 
expensive, and the pictures—all about 
Japanese pottery—were quite beautiful; 
Anne decided to lend it at once to an in- 
valid friend who liked pottery, but she 
laid it aside without any kind of emotion; 
for what emotion could any one possibly 
connect with it—who knew Ken? 
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The doctor, coming in as usual with his 
Christmas roses, looked at her quizzically. 

“Did you have a Christmas box too, 
Anne ?” 

“Did you, doctor?’—but he felt her 
evade him in the very gayety of her tone. 

He drew a magnificent cigar-case from 
his pocket. 

“This from Jack—too busy to write, 
but he made it up with this. And Sid 
sent me a gorgeous pocket-case, and Nat 
a searf-pin.” 

“ They’re not coming down ?” 

“'No,—Sid and Nat can’t spare the 
time, and Jack had accepted a chum’s 
invitation. Anne”—his face darkened 
suddenly “does Ellice ever mention 
him ?” 

“ Sometimes 

“T see,” he broke in, abruptly. “ Too 
fond of carrying Flora’s skates and 
school-books, and all that. Heavens! 
he’s only a boy. Can’t the woman re- 
member that—and he has no mother!” 

“Ellice has very strong ideas of ma- 
ternal duty,” said Anne. She looked at 
the doctor’s troubled face. “ Don’t worry! 
He is only a boy,—and if he hasn’t a 
mother, at least he has had more than 
a father.” 

“Ah, I’m afraid it isn’t the same!” 
exclaimed the doctor. He leaned despond- 
ently on the mantel. “I’ve tried, but 
I'm afraid, Anne, we can’t make good— 
we others.” 

Anne, looking vividly at the strong, 
sensitive face before her, had an instant 
vision of the father and mother for which 
it stood: the father—the doctor’s own— 
marrying late in life for the second time 
a woman so ineapably foolish that the 
best thing she had ever done for her 
boys was to die and leave them in their 
half-brother’s hands. Was it possible 
there was anything, Anne asked herself, 
in that incapable parentage which could 
have supplied to Jack’s undisciplined na- 
ture anything the doctor had failed— 
over and over—to make good? It was a 
riddle for Time. 

And in the slow flight of that Time 
itself Anne and the doctor had somehow 
to live. The doctor had his practice. 
Anne—since there is no other condition 
under which normal womanhood abnor- 
mally gone astray can live—instinctively 
devised for herself new maternities. In 
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default of Ken and Flora, other children; 
in default of any children at all, their 
elders; failing even these, she passionately 
mothered Causes and Movements whose 
beneficent fruit Ken, Flora, the other and 
elder children, should gather one day. 

jut-she did not forget Ken and Flora. 
She remembered their little anniversaries 
and birthdays, the days on which they 
had the habit of making small festival, 
private Thanksgivings of their own, a 
series which had sweetly grown up be- 
tween them in the years. She remem- 
bered these quite simply; it was a part 
of breeding, like the common courtesy of 
answered letters. They had been special 
days and nothing could unspecialize them. 
Christmas belonged to all the world, these 
other days to Ken and Flora, so how for- 
get them—unless one could forget Ken 
and Flora ? 

And that she was not forgotten on 
their part—were there not the Christ- 
mas boxes to prove? It had not been 
so easy to compass the holidays to- 
gether; the young people had many in- 
vitations, a growing list of friends, and 
what Ellice called “ opportunities,” and 
Anne, punctiliously invited for the most 
part, rarely accepted the annual invita- 
tion to the city. Kenneth was away in 
college now; Flora was “coming out ”— 
esoteric phrase,—and the doctor had long 
ceased to ask questions about Jack. 
Only year by year the hair on his tem- 
ples had grown grayer and the fine lines 
about the eyes deepened. 

It was Anne who, one Christmas, laid 
her hands in his without a word of 
greeting. 

“Give me Jack’s address. I am going 
up to-morrow,—I have taken rooms for 
the winter; it will be nearer—them all.” 

The doctor held her hands in his one 
long minute. 

“God bless you, Anne!” he said, and 
went out and drove away. 

Why had she waited so long? Anne 
asked herself afterwards. 

“Tf you had only come before!” Jack 
exclaimed, miserably, the day he laid 
his still boyish, curly head down on her 
sofa arm and told her all;—but this was 
after weeks of patience, and he lifted up 
the boy’s face—a man’s. 

“Tf you had only been here, Aunt 
Anne,” moaned Flora, her head on 




















































Anne’s shoulder, “ you could have made 
them see.” 

“Tam so glad you have core, Anne,” 
Kenneth, erect and _ confident, said. 
“ You will help me; you understand.” 

For they had not suceeeded in making 
a scientist of Kenneth, after all. 

Funny was Eliice’s mingled pride and 
dismay and John’s open disgust and ir- 
ritation. 

“A nice outlook you are making for 
yourself for the next twenty years,” he 
said to Kenneth. “ And here I have kept 
a place warm for you which you have 
nothing to do but to step into—a place 
any other young fellow of your years 
would jump into. Science is a man’s 
affair, — but your literary mediocrities 
fill me with disgust. I can’t understand 
it in a son of mine;—you neyer got 
these notions from your mother or me.” 

“ Anne understands,” said Kenneth. 

“Your aunt Anne,” exclaimed John, 
irritably, “ your aunt Anne—yes, I dare 
say you got those notions from your aunt 
Anne; and what does she know of busi- 
ness or life ?” 

Anne could only smile when he came 
complaining irritably to her, but she 
would not desert Kenneth. 

In the end, of course, Kenneth had his 
way. His father pished and pshawed, 
but finally agreed to give him a couple of 
years—* To show what he could do,” said 
Ken ;—“ To find his senses in,” amended 
his father, but threw in an allowance. 

It was another matter, however, when 
it came to Flora and Jack. It was an- 
other matter because Anne herself could 
only plead the argument of patience to 
the young people,—of time and proof to 
their elders. She could not quarrel with 
those who demanded hostages for a 
daughter’s future, nor deny Jack’s com- 
plicating follies. But neither could sh 
—would she give up Jack, though F! 
lice, all her soft pliancy grown adamant, 
all her mild maternity frozen at its 
source (for Jack), reproached her bitterly. 

“T cannot understand you, Anne. 
Your own niece!—and you know he has 
been wild. Yet you encouraged him!” 

“ Oh, I hope I do,” breathed Anne. 

“And that encourages Flora—” EI- 
lice’s color heightened. 

“You can always keep her away,” said 
Anne, a little coldly. 
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THE CHILDREN 


“ Anne—you really prefer that good- 
for-nothing boy to your own flesh and 
blood !” 

“She has a mother; he hasn’t.” 

“Yes, Flora has a mother, thank 


Ileaven,” returned Ellice, severely, * and 
she knows her duty—if her aunt doesn’t.” 

Anne’s troubled lips curved into a sud- 
den smile. Ellice’s absolute lack of 
humor was a constant fuel to her own. 
She allowed for the deficiency in Ellice, 
exactly as she allowed for other deficien- 
cies in Jack, and smiled again at the 
thought of how additionally indignant 
this would make Ellice if she knew. 

It was in the sunny perspective of her 
own healthy sense, perhaps, that sh 
could see the comedy in the tragedy of 
young lives about her. 

“You make it all look so different— 
so possible,” said Jack, gripping her 
hands just as the doctor had done (Anne 
was quick to see a hundred kindred 
traits), and in the unspoken gratitude 
of his eves she read the same unut- 
tered bendiction. 

“You are such a comfort, Aunt Anne,” 
Flora said, lifting the long lashes from 
eyes in whose woman’s yearning Anne 
found again the child lost so long ago. 

It was not only Flora—nor Jack—nor 
Ken, nor even, as the years went on, the 
unfolding circle of young life about her; 
there were other adjustments, notably 
with John and Ellice, alterntfely seck 
ing her to upbraid or, covertly, for sym- 
pathy, but seeking always. Her brother 
had fallen as naturally into the habit 
of dropping in upon her as when, a 
boy, he brought her all his problems to 
be solved, 

Ken had had a few verses publish- 
ed, — pshaw!— newspaper fame! — Ken 
would soon find out how long he could 
live on that (but the paper was in 
John’s pocket); Ken had been invited 
to write for a rather important peri- 
odical; John understood this was sup- 
posed to be an honor,—did Anne sup- 
pose there was anything substantial in 
it? Dr. Edwards, the head of the uni- 
versity—a name sacred in letters and 
not to be lightly pronounced by John 
himself—had seen some of Ken’s poems, 
and was quoted as saying there was real- 
ly something in them: what did Anne 
think there was in that? Of course if 
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Dr. Edwards had said it, John supposed 

with a side glance at Anne—it could 
not be wholly ignored. Certainly he 
would rather Ken had chosen something 
else, but if the chap was bound to be a 
poet, it was a mercy he seemed likely to 
he a good one. After all, there was 
no denying the ink in the family blood, 
and, speaking scientifically, he supposed 
there were some bents it was useless to 
fig] a 
Flora, too, who had thrown Ellice into 
despair, first by refusing to go to any 


it. Ken was about to publish a book 


parties, thereby depriving herself, ac- 
cording to Ellice, of her last chance of 
finding her senses and a more desirable 
lover, and then by going to all the 
parties and flirting furiously with every 
man, desirable and otherwise,—Flora had 
settled down and was seeming wonder 
fully bright these days. John fidgeted 
up and down the room. 

“Ken writes that that young scape- 
grace” (it had used to be “ young scoun 
drel”) “is devoting himself astonishing- 
ly to his studies—is sure to graduate 
brilliantly.” 

“T dare say,” said Anne. 

Her brother’s eyes twinkled. 

“ Anne—confess she gets news of that 
young seamp here ?” 

“ All I have,” admitted Anne. 

John smiled, then sighed. 

“Well, we shall see. Ken writes of 
him in the highest terms. I’ve great 
confidence in Ken’s judgment—he’s a 
discerning chap—and devoted to his sis 
ter. Of course—if it proves to have been 
mere boyish folly—’ He went away 
with that. 

“Kenneth says that Jack Armstrong 
has taken the highest honors,” reported 
Ellice later, with a sharp glance at Anne. 

“Yes?” said Anne. 

“Yes,” said Ellice, with an emphasis 
which implied something perverse and 
doubting in Anne. “ His whole college 
course has been irreproachable; they say 
he will get the appointment in the hos 
pital. Ken and he are coming down 
together. Of course if it weren’t for 
this, we shouldn’t countenance Ken’s 
bringing him to the house, but Kenneth” 
Ellice spoke in her loftiest maternal man 
ner—* has so much judgment in choosing 
his friends—we fee] pe rfect confidence. 
And of course nobody could be more glad 
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518 HARPER’S 
than we—if only for the doctor’s sake,— 
such an old friend—and family.” 

She was so delicious in her maternal 
inconsequence that Anne stooped and 
kissed her. They were dear people— 
John and Ellice; it had taken her years 
to find out how dear. 

She kissed Ellice again and even more 
warmly when she swept in, some months 
later, flushed and full of subdued im- 
portance. Anne laid quietly aside the 
two letters—in curiously like and unlike 
handwriting—she was reading, to give 
her full attention. 

The boys were coming home together— 
they seemed inseparable, really quite like 
brothers. Ken’s book was out; Jack, an 
“honor” man, was to have the position, 
and the doctor was coming to see him 
installed. Ellice was determined to make 
a festival of it worthy the occasion, 
and would Anne drop everything else 


‘and help her? She blushed brightly as 


she released herself from her sister-in- 
law’s embrace. 

Really she could not imagine what 
Anne meant,—why she made so much 
of it. What could possibly be more nat- 
ural?—or eonsistent? All they had ever 
asked was that he should deserve—cer- 
tain things, and if certain things should 
come about,—why,—at this point Ellice 
became delightfully vague and involved, 
and passed out in a mild maternal whirl- 
wind, which revolved on ‘itself, so to 
speak, on the very threshold, to inquire 
whether Anne had yet seen the reviews. 

Whether Anne had seen the reviews! 
Was it not Anne’s birthday, and did not 
the small, the invaluable, the wonderful 
little book lie on her table boldly in- 
scribed in Ken’s own hand—a very dif- 
ferent affair from Japanese pottery? And 
did not every possible cutting and clip- 
ping lie beside it? Other things lay on 
Anne’s table; everybody remembered her 
birthday now; at times she had the il- 
lusion of that forgotten and letterless 
period as all a dream. Flora never (here) 
lacked time to run in and talk over pros- 
pects; Jack was an ardent correspon- 
dent, writing for, as well as to, two, and 
Ken had spent upon her for months the 
entire released torrent of his typewrit- 
ten Muse. No danger Anne would miss 
those reviews. 

As little that she would miss the date, 
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so memorable in the annals of the fam- 
ily, which crowned the son’s first sue- 
cess and tacitly sanctioned the happiness 
of the daughter. Meeting Ellice in the 
festally bright house, she patted her sis- 
ter’s hair affectionately. 

“You look as lovely as Flora—and as 
young. Ken will be writing sonnets to 
your eyebrows next.” 

“T hope he will keep to mine—for a 
little while,” answered Ellice, laughing, 
with a glance towards the group of young 
persons. “ Anne—isn’t she pretty to- 
night? And Jack is very distinguished, 
don’t you think ?—although of course he 
hasn’t Ken’s air.” 

There was something touching in E]- 
lice’s happiness; so there was also in 
John’s vain attempts to hide his pride; 
nothing in all his business successes had 
ever made him proud like Ken’s triumph. 

“Tt runs in the family,” Anne over- 
heard him explaining complacently to 
Dr. Edwards. “I had quite a taste that 
way myself in boyhood, but cireumstances 
chose for me. It all comes out in Ken.” 

She found it a great deal better than 
consistent, this naive, delicious pride 
of parenthood, whose magnanimity em- 
braced even herself. 

“Oh, yes,” Ellice, on her other hand, 
was saying, “Anne shares all our feel- 
ing; she has really been quite a second 
mother to them. In fact, one may say 
she has had all the poetry of motherhood 
—with none of the cares.” 

The young people passed, moving in 
circles of rapture, Jack’s head bent low, 
and Flora’s long lashes lying upon her 
cheek. She lifted them to sweep Anne 
with a look of speechless bliss as she 
floated by, and Jack’s brilliant smile in- 
cluded them both. 

Anne heard a sigh beside her. 

“ Between us, Anne—we’ve saved those 
children,” said the doctor. His keen 
gaze softened upon the two, and he drew 
again that long breath. “He has given 
me more trouble than any of the three, 
but he’s worth the other two put to- 
gether—God bless him! I'd trust him 
anywhere—with anything; I’d give him 
my own daughter—if I had one. It 
was all you, Anne,—I could never have 
done it without you. You see, he had 
no mother—” 

“He had one surely till past child- 
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THE CHILDREN 


hood,” 


ness. 


Anne spoke with sudden sharp- 
“ And don’t they 
child’s first five years ’—or nine—or ten— 
‘and any one may have him after’ ?” 

The doctor’s lip curled. 


say, ‘Give me a 


“T dare say they do,—or any other 
fool thing, if there is anything more 
foolish. It is you who have been his 


for that 
are all your children.” 
of them is mine,” said Anne. 
turned away with sudden 
ness. How could she tell him—? 
could any man—even the 
stand of the surge of forces, the sentient, 
warring motherhood within her ?—or that 
if she had been more a mother than 
most, it was but the pale measure of the 
mother she might have been? The reeur- 
wave of loss and loneliness 
her again more fiercely. Through it she 
heard the doctor’s voice remotely: 
“More are the children of the deso- 
late than those of the married 
Another fool Anne ?”— 
felt him move 


mother,—and Flora’s and Ken’s, 
matter; they 
“ None 
She weari- 


What 


doctor—under- 


rent swept 


wife.’ 


saying, and she 


away. 


“The children of the desolate,” but 
when the real tests came, in the last 
analysis, to whom would Kenneth and 
Flora turn?—to John and Ellice. And 


the tie betwee n the doctor and his broth rs 


could never be that between father and 
sons. What son denies or forgets his 
mother ?—what daughter but in her own 


maternity turns instinctively to the moth- 
er that bore her? The bond of nature 
ld stand. The doctor and she 
had had but their transient moment of in- 
fluence. It might seem enormous now, 
magnified in the first grateful flush and 


stood—wou 


passion of the young folks’ happiness, 
but later, when things went homely— 


sweet ’—why, later it would 
the days of forgotten 
of letterless weeks, and blank 
Unless, thought Anne, 


well and 
before, in 
birthdays, 
anniversaries. 


1 
be as 


the grandchildren should prove trouble- 
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some,—then doubtless the 


would still have their uses. 


doctor and she 


“Aunt Anne,—Aunt Anne,—I am so 
happy!” Flora murmured in her ear, 
sweeping past once more in her lover's 
arms,—but Jack did not raise the eyes 
fastened upon Flora’s face. 

Anne’s heart went out to them. After 


all, what did it 
dream. She still watching them 
when Kenneth came up to her. Before 
the triumph of his young forehead every- 
Anne to fade away. 
It was his great hour. He looked at her 
with a intensity of 
then suddenly put out his 
touched hers quite boyishly. 

“ Anne—I have been looking for you 
everywhere. Anne”—his eyes looked 
into hers joyously—“ you like it—you 
are pleased ?” 

She smiled back with her very heart. 


matter? They had their 


was 
thing else seemed to 


manho« rd, 
hand 


strange 
and 


“T do like it, Ken; I am pleased.” 
“TI am so glad,” he said, shyly yet 
boldly; “for, Anne, there’s one thing 


The pater and mater ”— 
delicately —“I  wouldn’t 


[ want to say. 
he motioned 


have them know,—but, Anne, you know 
—we know—I might never have done 
any of it but for you.” He beamed on 
her in his young generosity. 

“Tt all comes back, you know,” he 
went on, in the dear way so like Ken 
years ago, so unlike all the rest of the 


world ever 


sinee, “to those times—those 
years—the old days—the old talks and 
readings. It began then, and it has 
been with me ever since, and bué for 


them—who knows if it ever would have 


begun at all?—if I should ever have 
done it?” 

For a moment Anne was. silent. 
Years before, a word of Ellice’s had 


a word of 
and those 
which opened were greater—were at least 
as great as those which had been closed. 


closed vistas to her; now at 
Ellice’s son new vistas opened, 
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BY A. W. 


T is now a score of years since the 
hospitable Karena, known to the na- 
tives as “ The Ark,” threaded most of 

the waterways and ran aground on all the 

bars of the west coast of Florida, from 

Cedar Keys to Key West. It was the 

prototype of the cruising house-boat of 

that coast of to-day, and, as its owner 
with prophetic instinct once remarked, 
lacked only a little steam-tender to run 
its errands. In place of the Karena we 
now see floating houses, with every at- 
tribute of a home, from a chef to a 
canary, from a library to a pet cat, 
with sixty-horse-power engines in the 
basement, in which the owner changes 
his residence while he sleeps, and only 
knows where he is living when his cap- 
tain tells him. Glittering launches, 
polished dinghies, and a_ uniformed 
crew go with this outfit, which sug- 
gests yachting rather than the cruis- 
ing I care for. Stately yachts at stated 
times rattle their anchor-chains just with- 
in Boca Grande, while near by their char- 
tered craft lodge the guides who know 
the tricks of the tides and the tarpon 
and reduce the labor of the fisherman to 

a minimum. I have seen a well-known 
vachtsman quietly enjoy his magazine 
and cigar on the deck of his boat while 
his guide trolled for tarpon within a few 

hundred feet. When a tarpon was hook- 

ed, the sportsman laid aside his magazine 
and was rowed out to the skiff of his 
guide, from which he captured what was 
left of the fish. There are house-boats of 
simple construction which are moved 
about by tugs, and often anchored for the 
season in one place. They make inex- 
pensive homes with attractive features, 
but they are not cruisers. Occasionally, 

a should-be cruiser becomes conventional- 
ized, and goes back and forth from Fort 
Myers, to Punta Rasa, and Boca Grande, 
fishing in orthodox fashion on the pre- 

determined dates. 


Cruising on the Gulf Coast of Florida 


DIMOCK 


The interest of a cruise is often in 
inverse ratio to its cost. Two young 
men, with some knowledge of sailing 
and a genuine love for the camp-fire, 
arrived on the west coast of Florida with 
two months in time and two hundred 
dollars to spend. They bought a sloop 
with a small skiff for one hundred dol- 
lars, enlarged and fitted up the cabin at 
a cost of seventy-five dollars, invested 
twenty-five dollars in supplies, and bur- 
ied themselves among the Ten Thousand 
Islands. Two months later they emerged 
with clothing in tatters, faces and arms 
red as the Indians with whom they had 
consorted, bodies rugged, and stores of 
experience sufficient to illuminate their 
lives. They sold their outfit at cost, re- 
ducing their net expenses for two months 
to the twenty-five dollars paid for sup- 
plies, to which the wilderness had con- 
tributed, without cost, fish, game, and fruit. 

My latest cruise began as a family 
affair, with the girl, the camera-man, 
and a captain. Another girl was needed, 
so we borrowed the tree-lady, who, hav- 
ing just evolved from her inner conscious- 
ness a tree-book, which was counted au- 
thoritative, was now anxious to see some 
real trees. 

Our equipment was the result of com- 
promises between the requirements of 
deep-water cruising and shallow-bay ex- 
ploration, and between cabin capacity and 
seaworthiness. It consisted of a yawl 
rigged, flat-bottomed boat 3714, with 
a draught of three feet, a cabin 20126 
feet, two skiffs, and a small launch. 
Fittings and furnishings were severely 
practical, and included dark room, tools 
for all ordinary repair-work, and _fish- 
ing, hunting, and photographic outfits. 

Starting from Marco, we gave the tree- 
lady her choice between tarpon and 
crocodiles, and as she selected the former, 
sailed for Charlotte Harbor and the 
tarpon resorts of Captiva Pass and Boca 
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Grande, whe re the season was at its 
height. On the first day at Captiva Pass 
the tarpon scored. The tree-lady was 1n 
a skiff with the camera-man, making 
tarpon jump while he photographed them; 
the girl was on Captiva beach gathering 
shells, leaving me to fish by myself, 
which I did by placing my tarpon-rod 
on the seat beside me, with the bait 
trolling behind the skiff as I rowed in th 
swift current of the pass. There cam 
a highly pitched buzz of the reel, a wild 
leap six feet in air of a frightened tarpon, 
and my rod flew over the stern of the 
skiff, leaving a straight wake to the Gulf. 
I faney that the whole outfit—rod, mas 
sive reel, and six hundred feet of costly 
line—was an exhibit that night at some 
club of tarpon devoted to the baiting of 
fishermen. I should like to see the legend 
attached to it, to know the estimate of 
my weight, and to hear the account 
of the contest, that I might compare 
the stories told by fish with those told 
about them. 
Vou. CXTV.—No. 682.—66 














We were fishing for the camera, and 
vhen the hooked tarpon ceased to pose 
they were turned loose, with a single ex- 
ception. The tree-lady wanted some 
tarpon scales big enough to weigh the 
fish-stories she was preparing for her 
family. At Boca Grande we anchored 
north of the pass, safe from everything 
but a gale from the northeast, which is 
what came to us with the going down 
of the sun. A strong tide held the boat 
in the trough of the sea, and a wicked 


roll caused havoe in the cabin, where a 
bottle of oil breaking on the floor made 
walking thereon distressing. As the tide 
rushed past, it created a wake of phos- 
phoreseent fire, and an occasional wave 
breaking over us bathed the boat in liquid 
moonshine, while filling the cockpit with 
water that had to be bailed out. We 
hoisted the jigger to hold the boat across 
the seas, and gave the hurricane-anchor 
1 few more fathoms of chain. Our cap 
tain was on shore unable to join us. 
Four times he dragged his skiff through 
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the surf and tried to row to us, but four 
times he was capsized and swept back. 
As the night wore on, the launch filled 
and sank, and the remaining skiff was 
swamped, broke her painter, and was 
washed ashore. In the morning the cap- 
tain succeeded in reaching us, although 
his skiff sank under him just as he 
caught the line we threw him. We made 
tackle fast to the launch, lifted it until 
it could be bailed out, and then hoisting 
a sail with many reefs, spent an exciting 
quarter of an hour in clawing away from 
the beckoning beach. Following the 
storm, the fishing at Boca Grande was 
marvellous. The mile-wide pass was filled 
with minnows by the thousand million, 
making dark patches upon the water, 
often many acres in extent. Among them 
porpoises rolled, thousands of tarpon 
leaped, the fins of hundreds of great 
sharks cut lanes through them, uncount- 
able eavalli, Spanish mackerel, bluefish, 
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ladyfish, and other predatory small fry, 
devouring and being devoured, beat the 
water into surflike waves; while, moved 
by a single impulse, here, there, and 
everywhere, minnows by the yard or acre 
were leaping three feet in the air, filling 
it with rainbow-tinted masses of spray. 
Everywhere the water was covered with 
dying minnows and spangled throughout 
with their seales. As our skiff was rowed 
among them, tarpon leaped about it, 
drenching us with water and- throwing 
hundreds of minnows and other little fish 
into the boat. A small fish, which had 
fallen aboard, was put upon a tarpon- 
hook, and as it dropped overboard was 
swallowed by a jack-fish, which in turn 
was seized by a tarpon. <A great shark 
took up the trail of the tarpon, and a 
moment later had bitten him in two, at 
the same time striking the skiff so vi- 
cious a blow that I was glad to remember 
that, contrary to current superstition, 























COCOA AND DATE PALMS NEAR SHELL MOUNDS 


Relic of the Aborigines 
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SHARK PURS 


A fraction of a second lost a record picture The wake 


too late to catch t 


this 
a human being. 


the shark in country never attacks 


Tarpon - fishing with the camera is 
the apotheosis of sport. There is yet 
to be discovered anything more pic 


turesque and thrilling than the leap of 
the near-by tarpon, filling the air with 
prismatic drops, and the gleaming silver 
of its gracefully contorted body brilliant- 
ly reflecting the rays of the sun. 

Only less spectacular, because of its 
Lilliputian seale, is the leap of the lady- 
fish, which rises to a fly and gives an 
acrobatic performance that makes th 
best work of any known game-fish look 
very tame. Sea-trout, Spanish mack- 
erel, channel-bass, and other game- 
fish kept the larder full and gave con- 
tinuous sport at every pass in Charlotte 
Harbor and Pine Island Sound from 
Gasparilla to Punta Rasa. Half an hour 
with a landing-net on the shore would 


fill a bucket with crabs, while on any 
moonlight night from May to July 
great turtles could be found crawling 


on the beach, and turned over for stews 
and steaks, or followed to their crawls 
for the one hundred and thirty to one 
hundred and eighty eggs which would be 
there in the morning. We beach-combed 
for shells from Gasparilla to Big Marco 
Pass—all but the tree-lady, who ex- 
plained that she was under contract to 
produce a of reference 


standard work 











ING 


TARPON 


of the pursuing shark may be seen, but the camera was 


he fish himself 


approach the 
mind that blank 
Later when she sailed for the north from 
Marco, we 


conchology and must 


s ibject 


on 
with a was 
turned south for the crocodile 
country. From Key to Sand- 
fly Pass our course lay outside the keys, 
and we ran before a gale under jib and 
ger, landing disgracefully among the 
bushes when we tried to stem the tide 
that flowed from Chokloskee Bay. Here 
found Indians, 
paved the way for a visit to their camp, 
and obtained a full-grown wild-cat, or lynx. 
We made a cage for ‘ 


Coon 


jig 


we a party of Seminole 


‘Tom,” who day by 
day grew more ferocious and had to be 
fed at the end of a stick. He nearly 
ate up his cage in his efforts to get free, 
but when his door was opened, hesitated 
long before he came out. He then walked 
slowly, at but 
surprised by the indifference with which 
he was regarded that he soon began to 
make advances, and finally laid a tenta- 
tive paw upon the hand of the captain 

stood at the wheel. Thereafter 
he became friendly, sometimes too friend- 


growling everybody, 


sO 


as ne 
ly, oceasionally playfully jumping upon 
any one who happened to be sleeping 
on deck, which, until we got used to it, 
was exciting. 

From Key south the 
is one vast bank of clams, perennially 
inviting the cruiser to go overboard 
tread for them. One night 


Pavilion coast 


and when 
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anchored with light tackle a few miles 
below Pavilion, a vale from the south- 
west dragged the anchor, big wave 
litted us and it the very top of a 
~pring-tide dropped us on a high coral 
reef. The next morning we were many 
yards from water, with the chances that 


we were settled for a month; but happily 


¢ 


a favoring wind that day raised the water 
enough to enable us to haul the boat 
back into her element. As our cruise 


led us through 


shallow water of 


crooked channels in the 
the Bay of Florida, 
we often ran aground, but by promptly 


going overboard could usually push 
off into deeper water. Once we had 
to dig the boat out, loosening the mud 
under it with a hoe and washing it 


away by a current from the propeller of 
the launch. 
At Made 


ra Hammock we anchored for 


a crocodil hunt, in the interest of the 
camera, and for ten days in skiffs ex- 
plored ereeks and bays in the pursuit. 
Once we turned aside to follow with a 


big tins travelling tandem 
belonged to a 


harpoon three 
that 
fish, whose thousand pounds propelled a 
broad four-foot armed with fifty- 
two teeth, through schools of smaller fish. 
He belonged to th detested 


ily and we wasted no 


thirteen-foot saw- 
saw, 
shark fam- 
sVinpi thy on him 
as he towed us at racing speed through a 
We caught a 
number of crocodiles, but their story be- 
longs to the We took with 
us for to the Bronx Zoological 
Gardens, at Bronx Park in New York, one 


ten-Toot spec imme n 


mile of creek and bayou. 


camera-man. 


shipment 


which we had captured 
Mar , where 
for New York. 
ist the cat and the 
and 


in his eave, and sailed for 
the camera-man left us 
On the 
dile quarrelled, 
of the 


wav up the co 
crocs fo save the eves 


saurian we put him overboard one 


evening with a rope around his body. 
During the night he died 
The : 


mysteriously. 


Ivnx swam ashore in re sponse to the 
of a cock, and perished in a hen- 
roost, but not Both had 


the Zoo 


was mortified; so 


Vilig 
mysteriously. 

been prematurely promised to 
in Ne \ Y: rk, and I 
T visited a rookery, captured and shipped 
a dozen pelicans for the Zoo, and again 
sailed for the country. We 
started Friday, the girl 
predicted disaster, and reminded us there- 


crocodile 
on wh refore 


of on the following day when a heavy 
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rain-squall struck us, shut us up in semi- 
darkness and proceeded to box the com- 
pass with the boat. When the squall got 
through with us we were under bare poles, 
with the jib our only hoistable sail. [wo 
Madeira Hammock I stood 


again, harpoon-pole in hand, in the bow 


days later at 


of the skiff, which my perspiring boatman 
patiently sculled the 
the flats, and through the labyrinthiec 
rivers that lie between the Bay of Flor- 
ida and the saw-grass of the 
The harpoon was simply 
of barbed steel, 


among keys, over 


Everglades. 
a pointed bit 
only capable of pene- 
trating one inch beyond the barb, and in- 
tended 


tion with the quarry until it could be 


merely to maintain communica- 
secured by other means. 


One morning, just after we had started 
on our daily eruise, a series of swirls in 
the the language of which 
was then unfamiliar, seemed to tell of a 
frightened crocodile that the 
We followed the zigzagging trail 
of muddy water as fast as we could seull 


water near us, 


and hunt 
was on. 


and pole, 


getting occasional glimpses of 


a fleeing something, until the full view 
of it under the bow of the skiff gave me 
the chance I was seeking. As the har- 


poon struck a broad back, which was not 


that of a erocodile, the creature 


rose 


above the surface, and a big beaverlike 
tail deluged me with half a barrel of 


water as it struck and nearly swamped 
the skiff, and told me that I had at last 
found the which I had vainly 
hunted during years. 


manatee 
For hours 
we chased the creature, keeping a light 


many 


strain on frightening 


came up to breathe, until, ex- 


the harpoon-line, 
him as he 
hausted, he rose more and more frequent- 
ly, and I] 


easts of 


made a seore of unsuccessful 
a lasso at this specimen of the 
eattle of Finally the 
manatee came to the surface to breathe 
so near the skiff that I put my left arm 
around 


neck as 


wild the sea. 


his far as it weuld go 
and tried to slip the noose over his head 
The sudden lifting of his 


upon 


with my right. 
head his back, while a 
twist of his big tail sent me sprawling. 
We were swamped four times while work- 
ing the manatee into shallow water, where 


threw me 


we got overboard, fastened a line around 
him, and soon had him under control, 
although when the captain got astride of 
the creature he was promptly made to 
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ck somersault. Docile as our 


ptive | d become, he was yet eleven 


eet long, of massive proportions, and a 
veight which was difficult to handle. W: 
ore the seats out of the skiff, sank it, 
eceeded in vetting the creature 

er if. Then, having bailed out thi 
ter, we were paddling the overladen 

I out in th bav. when a cataclysm 
left us swimming side by side, while a 


submerged skiff was being towed G 


ward by a rejoicing manatee. We so 


recay tured and pe rsuaded him into shal 


W er. whe re | he rae d h mn vl ile 
captain went to the big boat for an 


anchor and eable, with which we made 
lred f i fr in el] t « 
re 2 e¢ ot om in an excellen ( 


We were now eandidates for a dungeo1 


and liable to a big fine because of our 


unlawful detention of a highly protected 
mammal, so we sailed for Miami in pur 


suit f an ex post facto pe rmit. The 


thorities were good to me when con- 

need of the edueational destiny of the 
manatee, and in a week I returned with 
permits in my pocket, promises of free 
transportation by rail and steamer to the 
New York Aquarium, telegrams of con 
ym the Zoo people, and lum 


gratulation fre 
ber for a tank for the manatee, only to 


find no trace of anchor, cable, or captive. 
Our boat had been struck by lightning 
in Miami, but the shock to our nerves, 
Ithough serious, was light in comparison 
vith this 

For a day \ foll d he vy trail of 
if nel I flukes thre »| 1 er glass 
ver half a mile of the bottom of the bay, 
ul til we ean po! the anelhs P. eable, 


nd worn-through harness from which 
the manatee hac escaped. I returned to 
Marco; here I left the girl, took aboard 
gasoline for a thousand miles’ trip, four 
veeks’ provisions ror two, and sa led south 
ith my boatman to capture a manatee. 


We r xplore d the waterways be tween the 





ro 
Hyer) 


Everglades and the Gulf 
Romane to Sable. Wi 


which 


from Capes 


saile d up broad 


rivers narrowed until the bowsprit 


plunged into the bushes at tack 


and the to 


every 
ved skiff gathered oysters from 

grove branches as it 
swung aval the bank. We 


contracting channels with the 


overhanging mans 
followed the 
launch, un- 


were flying at 


til we full speed through 
the 
our craft on either side. 
closed the 
skiff under them 
end of the creek. 
weather off Shark 
River, when conical clouds sent swirling 
tails the the 


water, which they sometimes touched and 


crooked creeks, with bushes from 


banks swee ping 
When — the 


strean we ari the 


ranches over 
to the everg ‘ ,or the 
We struck waterspout 


dancing over surface of 


, 
drew upward in hug 


The 


the mouth of 


swaying columns. 
next day our becalmed at 
the 
we xX] lored in the 
As we 
floated 


boat lay 


Rogers River, which 


launch. 
arted, graceful frigate-pelicans 
high with 


above us motionless 


wings, while on the water about us their 


awkward 
food 
ward 


namesakes filled pouches with 
for their families, 
with = the 


and flew home- 


curious intermittent 
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these birds. The 
round head and bright eves of the grass- 


strokes peculiar to 
eating green turtle bubbled up for a mo- 
ment above the water, in ple asing contrast 
vith the head of his 

Water - turkeys 


V 
head 
| in the river as we passed, then 


erosser logger- 


cousin. dropped 
leavily 
quickly thrust snakelike heads above its 
surface to gaze at Ilerons, big and 
little, blue, white, 


out of 


us. 
and green, flapped lazily 


our war with discordant cries ; 


brown curlews, roseate spoonbills, and 


white ibises sat undisturbed upon near- 


long whites forgot 
that man’s 


had 


monkey-faced 


by trees; and 
the bitter 
and 


and 


egrets 
lessons cupidity 
taught 


owl, 


woman’s vanity them, 


even a big and 


white, unknowing how rare a specimen 
he was, turned goggle-eyes upon the 
me. At the head of the river a 
tropical storm burst upon us, followed by 
filled the western sky with 
massive clouds wonderfully colored, which 
were duplicated in the mirror of the 
water, until the illusion of a sky beneath 
vs of infinite depth made me cling to the 
boat At the end of a long 


vista the middle ground of slim palmetto 


gun 
beside 


a calm, and 


for dizziness. 
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id towering royal palms completed 


ntorg ttable 


picture. 


had explored Lossmans River 


Everglades, and 


head, 


rattlesnake 


cruising 
about d 

swimming 

To cut him 

compelled us to run the laurch full speed 
nto the The skiff in 

surging up beside us, and the 


were 
near its when, 
we Saw a 


big 


wards a mangrove key. 


ke v. tow came 
snake was 
We got the 
captain held him 
an oar until I had him safel; 


the neck. 


two boats. snake 


skiff, where the 
down with 


petween the 


I the 


After extracting the fa 
which was Six and a 

eet long and had ten rattles, I tied 

in the boat to hb for mounting 


} 


ne next 


of the re ptile 3 


skinned 
morning. Sometimes, as w 
cruised, the big eyes of a wondering deer 
gazed upon us from a bit of meadow; 
onee |] snapped the camera-shutter on a 
eyeballs, framed 

an opening in the mangrove bushes, and 


on the same day in the depth of the 


black face with white 


wil 


derness we exchanged nods of half recog- 


tion with an 


alligator - hunter 
= | . 


The 


ad was a price. 


davs left us wer few. Sweet bay 
le 


supplanted cof palmett 


aves had 
abbage 


eustard appl s, W ild limes and 


we wes our vegetable. coco 


lemons our 


a plums, 


hour by hour we measured 


left in 


fruit, and 


the gasolin« One mort 
the launch, 
I estimated li through 
Harney 
Everglades, and return. Fa 


nt, among 


Shark to River, up that to the 
r up the river 
] 


beautiful keys, between 


wooded banks, past Golgotha 
alligator-hunters and 
channels choked with 
which had to be cle: 


propeller every few mit 


‘amps of 


trapyp r= 
otter: in mos 


id grass, red from 
tutes; along 
covered with wading birds; over 
alive with alligators and thickly 
dotted with the heads of fresh-water ter 
rapin, until the 


a solid mass of lily-pads, 


waters 


launch was stopped by 


covering th 
stream and held in place by stems eight 
startled alli- 


feet long, through which 

















SUNSET OVER 
gators made their way along the river 
bed, setting the pads above to dancing 
mysteriously. Forcing our way in the 
skiff through half a mile of pads, we 
reached the Everglades, and following an 
Indian trail, pushed far out on its sur- 
face for a final interview with a region 
which, although desolate , Was vet strange 
ly fascinating. When but a mile of our 


return trip was left, a frightened manatee, 
just ahead of our launch, rolled his body 


half out of water, like a porpoise, and 
throwing his tail in the air, started down 
the river. This was our last chanee, and 
we followed his every turn. When he 
headed up-stream to escape us, we were 
so near that again he leaped half out 


of water, and soon was so exhausted that 


he rose for breath every few seconds. 
My hopes, which had died, were resur- 
rected, and already T was drawing up 
‘he skiff for the final act, when the en- 


gine stopped, with its last drop of gas- 
oline, and the manatee-chase was ended. 
As we silently poled the launch home- 








THE GULF 
ward, my mind ran over the results of 
the hunt. We had seen a dozen manatee 


and had a ealling acquaintance with half 
that We with 


their slightest appearance above the wa- 


number. were familiar 
ter and with the signs they left beneath 
it. We had 
Juliets, and 
feet of one had only been thwarted by the 


seen them as Romeos and 


often when within a few 
darkness of the water which in the rainy 
season pours from the cypress and man 


A tiller-rope broken dur- 
ing the excitement of a quick turn had 


grove swamps. 


saved one from probable capture, and as I 
remembered that an impulse of emotional 
insanity had held my hand when a mother 
manatee with an unweaned calf pressed 
close to her side rose beside me, I thought 


with bitterness of the poet who wrote, 
“The quality of merey is not strained.” 
But I knew where the creatures lived, 
and when we reached our boat, just as 


the stars came out, I had determined that 
in the hunt for a manatee it was only 
the first chapter that had closed. 

















The 


BY MAY 


HE train had passed the last station 

before Thursby, and was rushing 

on with unnecessary speed, it seem 
ed to the woman who watched the land 
cape fly past in the December twilight. 

It was all so familiar to her, and yet 
in some way it looked strange. Land 
marks, when one has outgrown or for 
votten them, have a disturbed salience 
and seem to have shifted their former 
estate to an aloofness that must be re 
conquered. And Lillian Daveridge had 
no desire to make friends again with 
uninteresting commonplaces. 

The long journey was nearly ended, but 
its length had not fatigued her. She had 
been drinking in with passionate assimila 
tion all the features, great and small, of 
two days’ travel; storing her mind with 
vivid panoramic details of people and 
places as one provisions for a siege. 

It was difficult for her to remember 
that not quite a yea? ago, in going away, 
he had looked out at these same things 
with rebellion at the thought of leaving 
them, with a pitiful prayer in her heart 
that she should be permitted to return. 
It had been winter then, as now,—the 
last leaves clinging forlornly., the same 
chill gray folding sky and distance into 
inscrutable cold shadows. 

She had gone away from Thursby as 
into an exile uprooted from the old 
tendernesses that had supported, to which 
she had clung so utterly through habit. 
But once she had slipped from their en- 
vironment, it seemed, she had found under 
the new conditions a new self; an eager, 
vivid self, athirst for life, and the free- 
dom and joy of living that she had dis- 
covered life could mean. She had been 
transplanted and had taken root, and 
there could be no question, when one 
looked at her face, of the quality of the 
bloom that had resulted. She had gone 
away frail, sickly, a mere shadow of the 
pretty girl she had been, but she was 
coming back a beautiful woman. Her 
Vou. CXTV.—No. 682.—67 
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face still had a delicacy, but its contour 
was softly rounded and her color was 
exquisite. The refinement and effect of 
her beauty had the studious assistance 
of details that harmonized and gave the 
needed accent. The distinetion of her 
dress and little travelling-hat, her well 
fitting gloves and ear fully arranged hair, 
a easual observer would have correlated 
with fastidious taste, wealth, and a satis 
factory maid. 

The train made a hollow rush over a 
bridge, and she had a glimpse of the 
creck, Just a little while and the last 
link of the new life she had “ touched 
at and let go” would be cut away. She 
wanted it lengthened out anything that 
would keep her from the disenchantment 
of the life she was going back to take 
up again. She recalled with piteous ego 
ism the things they had said to her at 
the sanitarium when she left: “ You've 
heen the sunshine of the place.” “ How 
will we get along without you?” “ What 
a pleasure it has been to know you!” 
And one of the doctors a nervous, sad 
faced man—told her, “ You’ve been one 
of the most optimistic patients I ever 
saw, Mrs. Daveridge.” 

The flowers they had given her were 
all withered, but she had put some of 
them into her bag, fragrant reminders of 
the farewells those new friends had given 
as she went back to her old life. 

The humdrum monotony of that old 
life how could she stand it! Her hus 
band’s daily letters had woven a steady 
strip of tapestry—infinitely uninteresting 

of home happenings and neighborhood 
news. Not that there had been any hap- 
penings, any news. One letter had been 
so much the prototype of the rest that 
frequently her bored and resentful glane« 
had skipped the three pages with the 
most casual glimpses of what lay between 
“Dearest Lillian” and “ Mother sends 
best love. Always yours, John.” 

John’s letters had been hopelessly dull 














































THE MEMBERS OF HER 


to her. 
of her little colony were bright and clever 


She had discovered the members 


people 
‘ d life 


pleasure, 


for the most part, who had touch- 
at many points of interest and 
and were hurrying to get well 
back to 


imaged as 


she enviously 
and brilliant 

herself, the 
thetie and perhaps wistful quality of her 
had 


She 


ind go what 


varied careers, 


Having no career sympa 


been found out and made 
had popular. 


her confidences, and she had 


listening 
of. 


Pe opl grave 


use been very 
been stimulated and excited by the vica- 
One girl had 
rich, pretty, and 


rious interest they created. 
died out 


engaged 


there 
to 
brightest of vistas 
a life, Lillian 
girl could lived! id 
all the and she was dead; shut 
out from the joy and fragrance of life, 
while she, Lillian, was alive and going 
back to a veritable prison of limitation, 
of misunderstanding. The years of girl- 
hood, of wifehood,—twenty-seven in all,— 


young, 
a voung politician with the 
What 
that 


roses, 


him. 
Daveridge reflected, 


before 


have Roses, 


99 
way: 


LITTLE © 


ILONY WERIE BRIGHT AND CLEVER 


obliter 
ated as if by some stroke of magic. 


stretched behind her, forgotten, 


to her she had never really 
lived until this past year—the year that, 
the first had 
away and she had begun to improve, had 
been packed so full of interests, of pleas 
ant companionships, of ever-to-be-remem 
hered 


It seemed 


when homesickness worn 


Every one had con- 
desire for gayety and 

the hard-faced, cold- 
man who, it was whispered, 
could never get well, had lent her books— 
books that had made her shiver a little 
when she dipped into their consummate 
“ They’ll make you love life,” 
commented on her—as 
—shallow shrinking, “ 
help me to leave it.” 


kindnesses. 
tributed to 
brightness. 


her 
Even 
mannered 


pessimism. 
he had 


sidered 


he con- 
just as they 


She had been cheery and pleasant to 
him, and 


when he told her good-by he 
had surprised her by adding, “ Your hus- 
band’s a lucky fellow.” She was remem- 
bering his words as the train drew 
and almost before 


in, 
it came to a stand- 





THE 


still the “lucky fellow” was at her seat 
with eager arms and hungry eyes. 

“ Lillian! Lillian!” he said, in a 
choked voice. It seemed hard for him to 
say even that. Her own voice, clear and 
sweet, but a little precise, answered with- 
out discomposure. 

a Yes, John. llow 
ing! This is my bug. 
brella. I’ve the 


She felt the other passengers in the 


well you are look- 
I'll take the 


checks in 


um 
my purse.” 
coach 
She could 


they must 


stared curiously as she got off. 
feel acutely the incongruity 
so instantly see between herself and this 
tall, shabby young man, whose hat was 
in need left 


of brushing and whose tie 


much to be desired. 

On the platform the station-agent came 
up and shook hands. “ Well, Mis’ Dav- 
eridge, [’'m plum glad to see you back! 
John has *bout made himself sick missin’ 
you! You look fine.” 

She tried to be responsive, but failed. 
had old 
existence, and it seemed a reproach to 
her husband that such a man should eall 
him “John”! 


She forgotten Janeway’s very 


Daveridge had her trunks sorted out and 
put into a wagon, and then he came back 
to where she stood waiting with her air 
of helpless withdrawal from the agent’s 
friendly weleome. She remembered their 
buggy with the roan ponies, and, as her 
husband came up, walked toward it. 

“This way, dear,” he said, hurriedly; 
and as she looked up in surprise at his 
embarrassed face, a stranger crossed the 
platform, jumped 
drove off. 

“ Why 

“Tere is our buggy,” her husband said, 
in a low voice. 


into the buggy, and 


had she exclaimed. 


It was a very old buggy—even the 


late twilight gave the fact unsparing pub- 
licity; the wheels had a painfully un- 
steady look, and the horse was the sturdy 
flea-bitten gray they had kept 
mother to drive. 

They drove off with a rattle that made 


for his 


heads turn in their direction. The sta- 
tion the outskirts of the little 
village, and they were soon on the coun- 
try road. 


was in 


“Why are you driving the pony?” she 
asked at last, and the words were like 
an accusation of intentional discourtesy. 

Daveridge winced, but he tried to an- 
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swer playfully: “ Because the pony’s the 
only horse we've got, darling. The roans 
were eating their heads off, and Hudson 
offered a good price. You see, 
and I didn’t use them much.” 

“And I frostily, 
“vou didn’t think I'd ever come back!” 

“ Lillian!” 

The pain in his voice roused her. In 
the torpor of self-centred 
she had that 
hardly the proper role for a martyr. 


mother 


suppose,” she said, 


her thoughts 


forgotten resistance was 
She 
was in- 
defeat to every 
the old 
She phrased it to 
herself with bitterness, and she fed: her 


would simply have to accept—it 
the 
this coming back to 
place would 


evitable crushing 
sentiment 


mean. 


the re- 
beginning to 


strong sense of rectitude with 


straint she exercised in 


speak of other things. Like a diver who 
has found great depths impracticable, she 
the talked to 
much as she had to the people at 
The little 


travelling experiences 


him 
the 
her 


rose to surface and 


sanitarium. egoisms of 
touched on 
brightly, but with a casual lightness that 
her 
Daveridge. 


were 


almost a stranger to 
He had the feeling that she 
was overfatigued, that this foreed bright- 
ness was really fever, and he hurried the 
pony, longing to get 


made seem 


her home to rest; 
show her thankful 
her back strong 
and well, after the cruel months of sep- 
aration and anxiety. He hoped then to 
find the old Lillian—clinging, gentle, af- 


the Lillian had 


heart would when 


longing also to how 


he was to have again 


fectionate; who cried 


as if her break she 
left him. 

But he did find The numb 
of loss that had begun to envelop 
during the the 
grew the 
passed. He had to fight against showing 
it. It had for him to 
express his feelings—to be demonstrative 
in his manner—and something had chilled 
his effort. The things he had meant to 
say when he lifted her down at their door 
remained 


not her. 
sense 
night 


days 


him drive home 


she came stronger as 


never been easy 


unsaid. The home-coming he 
had looked forward to so eagerly seemed 
to have materialized into a sort of dream 
in which he was tongue-tied and ham- 
pered by inadequacies he had never been 
aware of before. 

Everything had seemed to go wrong, 
and he had all a man’s helplessness about 
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To Lillian it 
a dreadful somnambulism. 


setting it right. seemed 
a dream, too 


The front 
steep they were, 


steps she had forgotten how 


and she stumbled twice 
as she went up them with her mother- 
in-law’s arm around her waist. 

And the hall 
dark it lo« and the dreadful crayon 
f John’s 


then how narrow and 
ked ; 
father gloomed in recaptured 
the band of light that escaped 
the parlor door. The parlor! 
had she ever liked it? Could it be 
sible she had once thought it 
well furnished ? The 
John had chosen it 

erudity of — the had then 
bright cheerful afflicted 
her almost as much as the square, marble 


through 

pos 

attractive, 
she 


and 


and 
the 


carpet 
together, 
colors she 
thought so and 
topped centre table . with its ornate Bible 


and big 


Iter mother-in-law, cheerful. stout, and 


lamp with a painted shade. 


bustling, pushe dl the big mechanical rocker 
close to the 
‘Sit 


hire. 


right down nd warm up,” she 


affectionately, her words hurried 


~s of the 
you're cold. 


said, 


ith an exe spirit of welcome. 


‘I know Let me help you 


Why, Lily child, 


as plump as a partridge! 


vith your jacket. 


you've grown 
And to think how thin and pale you were 
when you went off!” 

She patted her on 


Lillian saw 


the shoulder, and 
a black streak of soot on her 
she had a homespun apron 
The thought of the 
preparation for her coming these things 
did 
to her repulsion of 
the 


dog 


finger: alse, 


over her black dress. 
stood for not touch her; it seemed 
uncaring 
life. <A 

brown 
himself 


feeling an 
side of 
beautiful 
rubbed 


exposure ot seamy 


big shagey with 


rushed in and 

against her. 
“What an 

get him?” 


“Why, Lily! 


eves 
ugly dog! Where did you 


Have you forgotten the 
puppy? He though. We 
think he’s th thing! I don’t 
know what I’d do without him.” 

“Tle looks Lillian said, 
wearily. Shé rose and looked hesitating- 
ly around. “Can I 
mother? I feel tired.” 

“My darling child! I know you do! 
I just thonght I’d wait until John came 
in from feeding the pony. I thought 
he’d want to show you—’ 

Lillian was not curious as to what he 


has grown, 


smartest 


big,” 
» 
ig, 


very 


go to my room, 
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would show, but she 
did Israel’s work 
who had always 
things. But 
explain as 
She 


John 


negro 


wondered why 
Israel the 
looked after 
mother-in-law 
up the narrow 
panted a little with th 
pleasurable excitement that affects stout 


was 
outdoor 
did 


her not 


the y went 


stairs. 


throw 


for Lil 


and 


back 


people as much as fatigue, 
the 
lian’s entrance. 
The had the 
old dark walnut bed and bureau replaced 
by light fresh 
white curtains at On the 
two or three 
final 
Mrs. 


roses 


ing door, stood 


Oy al 


room been refurnished; 
wicker chair, and 
the 
china Vans 
the 
welcome. Old 
these 
budding, hoping’ they 
their blooming 
ter-in-law’s 


oak, a 
windows. 
table in a whit 
small, pak 
of preparatory 
had 
first 


linger in 


touch 
Davy 
from 


roses Lruve 


eridge protected 
their would 
for her daugh 
She paused by the 
little table, expectant ot word of 
Lillian 


not 


return. 
Some 
pleasure or surprise from about 
but Lillian had 
Her swift, cursory 
the changes in her 


voice, even to 


the noticed 


had 


with 


roses, 
them. glance 
taken in 


out 


room 
her 
the older woman’s uncritical ear, had a 


enthusiasm, and 


perfunctory sound. 

“Tlow nice! What a good mirror! 
It all looks—comfortable.” She knew 
she ought to say “ pretty,” but the word 
would The stiffness, the 
placed formality of the chairs, the hor 


not come. 


rid pink china vases on the mantelpiece ; 


even 


the “Yard of Violets” had 


onee enjoyed so much had been pulled 


she 


out of line and hung at an unedifying 
slant. Her room at the sanitarium had 
been so dainty—blue and white dimity, 
brass bed, palescolored matting, and flow 
ah! the of flowers, the per 
fume of the heliotrope, the heavy-headed 


ers wealth 


roses. She came back to the disillusion 
of her present environment almost with a 
shudder. Her mother-in-law was bending 
wistfully over the vase of flowers. 

“ You haven’t seen the roses, Lily,” she 
“Tve 
them up to surprise you. 
of roses in December!” 

Lillian came up and looked at them. 
She felt dazed, utterly 
eall her 


nature of an unwelcome demand. 


been saving 
Just to think 


said, hesitatingly. 


aloof, and each 
the 
Mrs. 
Daveridge was supplying the enthusiasm 
herself in the disappointed embarrass- 


made on interest was in 
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that Lillian did 
appreciate the roses. 

“This is the 
fondly, caressing the largest of the open 


buds. 


ment of finding not 


finest one,” she said, 
They had been pulled with short 


and 


veranium 


stems, were massed with rose- 


leaves in a vase entirely too 


large, with the utter absence of arrange 


ment Lillian would never have noticed 


a year ago. 
‘Poor little starved things!” she said. 
“They look like they'd the 
sun.” 
She 


never seen 
did 
unappreciative she was 
of selfishness. It 
drinking a 


and 


aware 


not mean to be unkind 


not even 
seemed to her she was 
cup of misery so bitter, so 
much worse than she had expected, that 
the did 
break down. 

She continued to feel this 
in the face of the changes that had come 

When she left 
prosperous, and 
the 
not 


wonder was she not altogether 


Way, even 


in her husband’s affairs. 
had 


found 


home he been 
things 


she did 


this with her own expenditures ; it 


her return reverse. 


Strangely enough, connect 
was 
due, she considered, to bad management. 
If there had been expense more than he 
could meet, there had surely been her 
from her father’s 
which had been settled, after the usual 
term of 


own money estate, 


waiting, while she was away. 
True she had drawn several hundreds for 
the pecket-money her needs had demand- 
ed in excess of what John had sent her. 
Her clothes had been pretty, but she had 
thought herself, in comparison with oth- 
ers, exXcet dingly economical. 

It seemed to her when she began, after 
a week or two, to notice things particular- 
ly, that people were changed a good deal 
in their attitude to her, that they looked 
critical and all but unfriendly. At first 
she thought it was beeause of her hus- 
band’s losses, and her hurt pride made 
a corresponding stiffness on her part, but 
she gradually discovered it was person- 
ally directed to herself. 

She noticed it definitely the first 
to church. She had 
feeling of detachment 


Sun- 
day she went gone 


with the very 
strong upon her—an alien presence, beau- 
tifully graceful, and 
consciously poised to receive admiration. 
But the knew seemed re- 


served: used as she was to being made 


dressed, remote, 


people she 
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much of, they had seemed pointedly 
neglectful, oddly polite. She had gone 
out passive, bored; she went back resent- 
ful, questioning. How shabby John had 
looked! She had told him sharply that 
he should him a new suit, and he 
had merely laughed. Perhaps he did not 
for though it was a 
development on his part—but he 
should remember that other people did. 
It was out with a 
shabbiness in de- 
her 


get 
care appearances 
new 
hard to have to go 
husband whose 
tail 
own perfection. 

That John told her he had 
accepted a el rkship ina 
in Thursby. 

al much, Lillian,” 
he had explained, with the affectionately 
apologetic manner he had used since her 
return in telling her any of his troubles, 
“but I’ve been unlucky, and it will help 
things up a little; it’s better than being 
idle during the winter.” 

“T don’t understand,” she said, with 
perplexed brows. 


every 
made so great a contrast with 
atternoon 
hardware-store 
know, 


isn’t you 


“Everything seems to 
have But it does 
could without this! 
clerk in a hardware-store!” 


gone wrong. seem you 


manage To be a 
her knit- 


socks for 


His mother looked up from 
ting 
John. 

John laughed again—not with mirth; 
his laughs had a forced note now that 
she would have found, had she noticed, 
very different from their old hearty ring. 

“ Well—it’s just for a while.” 

She hesitated a moment. Something 
in her mother-in-law’s expression forced 
the impulse to activity, and she made 
the offer she had several times con- 
sidered, with the full sacrificial recogni- 
tion of its value. 

“T want you to refuse that clerkship, 
John,” she said at last. “ You should 
consider your position. I am going to 
give you my money—from father’s es- 
tate. It will be enough to pay your 
debts, and you ean go back to your old 
way of living—you. always said you liked 
farming. I suppose the money will be 
enough? You didn’t write me clearly 
about it.” 

“And you'd give it to me, Lillian?” 
His voice trembled a little, and he put 
his hand on hers. 

Mrs. Daveridge dropped her knitting 


she was always knitting 
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and sat staring, her lips parted. She 
seemed struggling indignantly to speak. 

“ Mother!” John cried, quickly, and the 
sternness of his voice surprised his wife. 
He turned again to Lillian. 

“Tt’s like you, dear, to want me to tak 
it,” he said, in a low voice,—* like 
old self. I do thank you and I 
ever forget it.” 


your 


sha’n’t 


Lillian was appreciatively conscious of 
her role of martyred abnegation, and it 
ient a new interest—really began to draw 
her out of apathy. If 
one must bh 


about the 


one is a he roine, 


brave, and she began to go 
house and ponder changes in 
and eal 


the arrangement of furniture 


eulate what was absolutely necessary to 
he bought to make her environment what 
she wished. 

These reviving interests brought more 
naturalness to her manner, even if it was 
ieccompanied by sO Tnany impatient com 
plaints. She left the housekeeping in 
her mother-in-law’s hands, with 


cuse of a 


the ex 
sort of postprandial invalid 
hood, and so was spared knowledge of 
the many sordid 
that had become necessary. 
Lillian reasoned perfect good 
faith that Mrs. had always 
liked ,domestie details, and she left 
undisturbed. Her 
the house continued to be 


stringent, economies 
with 
Daveridge 
her 
to them presence in 
like that of 
some specially favored guest. 

John took the 
further reference to 
made, and a 


with no 
the offer had 
curious resentment that 
finally chilled into suspicion came into 
her mind. She began to suspect that 
John had used the money about his busi- 
ness and lost it, never thinking it neces- 
sary to tell her. That accounted, she 
thought, for the change she gradually 
discovered in her husband and in her 
That was the reason they 
gave her such careful consideration, why 
they seemed grave 
their affectionate 
fort and pleasure. 


clerkship, 
she 


mother-in-law. 
and almost sad in 
interest for her 


The idea took 


com- 
root, 


and she accepted the sense of wrong with 
a feeling of shallow justification for her 
own change. 

John 


for his wife with his first month’s salary, 


Daveridge bought a little trap 


combined with what he could to- 
gether in other ways, and she accepted 
it without expostulation. It seemed to 


get 


RETURN. 


her injured that it 
restitution on 
had 
had 


drove 


point of view 
effort of 


her 


was 
merely an 
for 


regret 


his 
part money which he 


Her the 


was always strong 


used. 

sold 
the 

trap; they would have 
so much better. 


for roans he 


when she 
quiet peny to the 
suited it and her 

IIer two half-sisters 
sionally, but did 
though she was tempted 


wrote her ocea 
them 
about the settle 


She 


she not ask 


ment of their father’s property. 
would have called it pride that prevented 
this inquiry, but deep down it was some 
a sort of belated loyalty, if 
affection—that kept 
side question of her husband. 

She the about, and 
polite to her old friends, and 
fascinatingly pleasant to a few new ones 
by way of Also, she fretted 
a little over the fact that the friends she 
had the 
have her. 


thing else 


not her from out 


drove pony was 


distantly 
contrast. 


made at sanitarium seemed to 


forgotten Very few of them 
answered her letters, and those who did 
vrite To her, her 
life with them had been a turning-point, 
a period of altitude; to 
merely a And 
knowledge as it came gradually 


were very casual. 


intense them, 

this 
was in 
the nature of things very bitter to Lil- 
lian The loss of the outside 
point of contact and sympathy threw her 
back on her own consctousness, and her 


passing episode. 


Daveridge. 


self-pity became her most potent refuge. 

Her stepmother’s visit caused an awak- 
ening in. which stumbled blindly, 
with shallow dreams 


she 


cumbered the she 
had created. 

That her father’s second marriage had 
been him 
her 


many 


beneath was a phrase con- 
venient to Lillian had 
soothed with it before 
her marriage, but her stepmother’s good 
nature had apparently been of too great 
a density to assume the idea. Her at- 
titude was of a friendly kindliness im- 


bulk 


barriers of 


use, and 


vexations 


possible to evade, 
frail 
indeed, 


its quiet over- 
weighing 
Lillian raised, - 
noring them. 
Her visit to 


any reserve 


altogether ig- 


Lillian 
made as she went 
daughters 
ida 

Lillian’s old instinctive antagonism re- 
vived at once; not merely the prejudice 
of step-relationship, but the distaste the 


short 
from one of her twin 

and living in Flor- 
to the other, who lived in Tennessee. 


was a one, 


married 
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SHE CRIED AS SHE HAD NEVER CRIED BEFORE 
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woman who neither toils nor spins has 
for the stout, well-intentioned, energetic 
woman accustomed to a busy life. 

Lillian as a girl had been careless, but 
Mrs. Spencer had passed over without 
the unwisdom of much comment the 
boarding-school young-ladyism that af- 
fected ignorance as one of the fine arts. 
Her present indolent apathy, however, 
struck a note sufficiently in excess to 
rouse Mrs. Spencer’s combative instinct. 
When she went to Lillian’s room to put 
on her bonnet she made her attack and 
captured an outpost. 

“What’s the matter with John?” 
asked, abruptly. “He came down to the 
train to meet me—said he couldn’t get 
eff to come out home with me—and I 
never did see such a change in a man. 
He looks all to pieces! Looks like he 
ought to be sent off to that place where 
you stayed so long. WHe’s had enough to 
turn his hair gray! THe and his mother 
are about the best people I know.” 

Lillian passed by her stepmother’s 
tribute; her opinion seemed worth very 
little. But she saw an opening in a 
roundabout way toward satisfying a 
curiosity of her own. 

“John has had trouble with his af- 
fairs,” she said, in a detached voice, 
“but I suppose it’s because he doesn’t 
understand business—” 

“Well, I vow!” Mrs. Spencer turned 
from the mirror where she had been set- 
tling her bonnet-strings comfortably un- 
der her chin, her face a little mottled 
with anger, and with a touch of con- 
tempt in her voice. “TI never heard 
vour like, Lillian Daveridge! ‘ Trouble 
with his affairs’! ‘Don’t understand 
business’! Well, if it doesn’t astonish 
me to hear you!” 

“T don’t know—what you mean,” Lil- 
lian said, stiffly. ° 

“Well, I'll just tell you what I mean, 
Lillian! I don’t believe that blessed 
idiot or his mother has ever said a 
word! It passes me! When you went 
off, John was doing well, and I sup- 
posed he could stand the expense—they 
say he had to pay over a hundred a 
month all the time you were there; I 
suppose you know that—but he said he 
could manage. 

“Well, of course, it never rains but 
it pours, and that lawsuit had to come 
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about some land John had _ bought. 
Abel Turner got it back because of some 
tlaw in the deeds, and John lost all the 
money he had paid—Mrs. Daveridge 
told me that to-day; and right on top 
of that, when your pa’s estate was ready 
to settle up, they found wasn’t 
anything to settle. There was a big 
mortgage on the plantation, and none of 
us knew of it—J thought it had been 
cleared, but it had just been running on. 
Talk about managing! Well, the ad- 
ministrator held the mortgage, and he 
didn’t say a word—just bought it in 
when the mortgage fell due for a little 
bit under. And there we were—Melissa 
and Mary both engaged to be married, 
and not a cent coming to them—we’d 
thought there’d have been at least fif- 
teen hundred She paused to 
take breath. 

“And what do you suppose John ‘did? 
Right on top lawsuit, and the 
expense of your being away,—he sent me 
five hundred dollars so I could pay some 
little debts and give the girls a decent 
wedding. He said you’d want him to do 
it, and I mustn’t thank him,—just to 
think it was from you; and if Ineeded 
2 home when the girls were married, to 
come right here—I was welcome!” 

Again Mrs. Spencer paused for breath. 

“ That’s John Daveridge! and I’d be 
proud if my girls’ husbands were half 
as. good! They do pretty well, but— 
preserve us!—there’s not many men 
like John Daveridge!” 

Lillian’s face was so white, so utter- 
ly aghast, that Mrs. Spencer softened 
a little. 

“They ought to have told you,” she 
said, as she told her good-by, patting the 
girl’s shoulder with a remorseful. touch 
of affection. “If you’d known, I always 
said you’d have come home! I didn’t 
believe it was in you to- keep him grind- 
ing and saving so you could stay out 
there when there wasn’t a bit of use in it. 
I knew there was nothing wrong with 
your lungs. Fiddlesticks!: Why, Melis- 
sa had a worse cough than you last 
spring when she had the grippe. No, 
they ought to have told you. There’s 
plenty of selfishness in this world with- 
out trying to breed it up in _ people. 
You just try to make John a good wife— 
that’s the first thing; and I'd help old 


there 


: 099 
apiece! 


of his 
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Mrs. Daveridge more if I 
She’s getting along, and 
thought a lot of you.” 

After Mrs. Spencer, one might have 
thought, the deluge! Sut Lillian was 
quite beyond tears. It was a raw, damp 
afternoon, and her mother-in-law insisted 
that she would drive Mrs. Spencer to 
the train; it was another instance of the 
unselfish, guarding care that lav- 
ished without stint. 

After they drove away, the empty 
house seemed filled with accusing voices. 
She was looking at herself for the first 
time in her life from another person’s 
point of view, and it overwhelmed. 
Selfishness! That was why people who 
used to like her had seemed cold and 
critical! What had they not thought of 
her beneath their surface politeness— 
those friends of John’s, who when she 
was first married and came to live among 
them had given her so kindly a welcome! 

And all the time John’s silence—his 
utter forbearance! Why had he not told 
her? She raged against having 
left in ignorance. 

She walked up 


were you. 


she’s always 


was 


been 


and down her room 


with crimson cheeks, angrily trying to 


sustain herself—to feel they had kept 
her out of a knowledge she should have 
had. To find she had no fighting-ground, 
that she was utterly in the wrong, was 
like a sullen wave rolling between her 
and any comprehension or adjustment. 

As she fought against the feeling of 
misery—of being tragically alone, in a 
false position—a boy came with a note 
from her husband, asking her to send 
him some papers in his desk. After find- 
ing and sending them, she went back 
to the desk, attracted by a package of 
letters from the sanitarium. They were 
from the doctor in charge, and, after a 
slight hesitation, she opened one. It was 
dated the week before she left, and sim- 
ply receipted the money Daveridge had 
sent, with a curt line: 

“As I have written you before, you 
need fear no slightest harm from her 
return, to your wife. I wrote you at 
first there was nothing the matter with 
her lungs.” 

Lillian’s face burned. 
with shaking fingers 
and found them. 
had been plain: 


She searched 
for earlier letters 
The doctor’s statement 
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“Your wife 
culosis. 


has no sign of tuber- 
She has evidently been advised 
to come out here on a misapprehension. 
Her cough is not in the least serious; 
her lungs perfectly healthy. If 
wishes to stay for a month or two, it 
will benefit her, doubtless, as a change 
of air, but you may be assured there is 
no cause for uneasiness.” 

And after that letter she had stayed 
on nine—ten months! She recalled her 
letters to John, and searching in his desk, 
found them. They had been very eare- 
fully kept; in one a pressed flower she 
had sent him was still folded, and sh« 
read sentences here and there in the 
petulant, careless pages: 

“T am not feeling at all well to-day. 
The nurse said I had a temperature. I 
didn’t eat any dinner.” 

Again: “ You ask if I am nearly well. 
I wish I was! Nobody understands how 
hard it is to be an invalid.”—* Since I 
have to be sick, it’s good to be here, where 
the doctors are so kind and sympathetic 
and the nurses take such an interest. 
I simply should have died if I had stayed 
at Thursby.”—*“ Please send me two hun- 
dred dollars in your next letter. I will 
have to get some summer clothes. I am 
going to order some things from Mrs. 
Peyton’s dressmaker in New York.” 

There were other requests for money, 
and the tone of the letters struck home 
to the woman who had written them, 
like the sting of a seorpion. All of it 
was so selfish—all for her own inter- 
ests; none for him, except perfunctory, 
casual questions. 

Suppose she had been the one to stay 
at home and he had written her those 
letters, would she ever have forgiven 
him? For the first time the shell of af- 
fectation, of falsity and selfishness, that 
hag closed about Lillian broke away, and 
with her head bent on the unworthy 
letters she had written she cried as sh 
had never cried before. They were bit- 
ter tears, but like rain on arid soil they 
refreshed and encouraged the good grain 
that, infinitely parched as it was, might 
still burst into growth. 

She heard wheels, and rousing, went 
down and out-of-doors to meet her 
mother-in-law. 

Old Mrs. Daveridge was unfastening 
the harness with her old but quite capa- 


she 





ling 
apa- 
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ble fingers, and she looked up in surprise 
is Lillian came out and began to help. 

“Why, Lily, you'll catch cold! Noth- 
ing on your head! Don’t stay out here 

you don’t know a thing about unhar- 
nessing !” 

“Then it’s time for me to learn, 
mother.” 

Something in her voice made Mrs. 
Daveridge turn and look at her. It was 
trangely sweet, and _ traces of tears 
howed on her face. 

When the pony was in the stable and the 
two women turned to go into the house, 
Lillian went up to her mother-in-law and 
kissed her. She had meant to say so 
many things, but something seemed to 
choke her and she could only sob foolishly. 

Mrs. Daveridge put her arm around 
her tenderly, but also fearfully. She 
could not understand; Lillian was never 


demonstrative. Of late, since her rr 
turn, she had been almost repellent; it 
was a new development. Whatever it 
was, however, she was sympathetic and 
affectionate, and her old face as she 
bent over the fair head pressed against 
her shoulder looked extraordinarily like 
her son’s. 

“There, there, Lily! Don’t ery, 
dearie! Tell mother what’s the matter.” 

“l've been all wrong and _ hateful,” 
Lillian sobbed out, in a childish confes- 
sion. “T’ve found out everything! John 
has been so good—and I know he’ll never 
forgive me! He oughtn’t to! But I 
love him I do love him—better than 
anything in the world!” 

She looked up at the older woman with 
streaming eves. 

“Tell him!” John’s mother said, with 
a supreme and loving faith. 
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LUDE me not! It 


‘annot be in vain 


I seek the last repose, familiar Death! 
Our old acquaintanceship engendercth 


Terms honorable, when the long campaign 


Has swept my last entrenchment, and the rain 


Of thine artillery encountereth 


No rival more substantial than the breath 


I fain would yield, and yielding draw in pain 


Time was when, warden of another’s keep, 


I dared thy pennons on the far frontier 


Thy cold eye saw my crescent life was cheap 


In my regard, when loyalty was dear. 


Then, face to face, by 


some contagious cot, 


Thou dared not say to me—“ Elude me not!” 
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III 
O proofs of intelligence in flowers, 
the tradi- 
tional objection: yes, they create 
marvels, but 
nally 


mans vanity; opposes 


those ingrvels remain eter- 
the same. Each species, each va- 
riety has its system and, from generation 
to generation, introduces no perceptible 
improvement. It is true that, since we 
have been observing them—that is to say, 
during the past fifty years—we have not 
the Coryanthes Macrantha or the 
Cataseltide perfect their trap; that is all 
we can say; and it is really not enough. 
Have we as much as attempted the most 
clementary experiments; and do we know 
what the our 
astonishing bathing Orchid would do at 
the end of a century, if placed in dif- 
ferent surroundings, 
which it not For the 
the names the 
orders, species and varieties end by de- 
ceiving and we thus create 
imaginary types which we believe to be 
fixed, whereas they are probably only the 
representatives of and the same 
flower, continues to modify its 
slowly in with slow 


seen 


successive generations of 


among insects to 
accustomed ? 


which 


was 
rest, we give to 


ourselves; 


one 
which 
organs accordance 
circumstances. 

The flowers came upon our earth be- 
fore the they had, therefore, 
when the latter appeared, to fit an entire- 
ly new machinery to the habits of these 
unexpected 


insects: 


collaborators. This geolog- 
ically incontestable fact alone, amid all 
that we do not know, is enough to es- 
tablish evolution; and does not this some- 
what vague word mean, after all, adapta- 
tion, modification, intelligent progress? 
It would be with- 
out appealing to this prehistoric event, 
to bring together a large number of facts 
that would that the faculty of 
adaptation and intelligent progress is not 
reserved exclusively for the human race. 
Without returning to the detailed chap- 


easy, moreover, 


show 


* Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos 
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ters which I have devoted to this subject 
in The Life of the Bee, I will simply 
recall two or three topical details which 
are there mentioned. The bees, for in 
invented the hive. In the wild 
and primitive state and in their country 
of origin they work in the open air. It 
was the uncertainty, the inclemency ot 
our northern seasons that gave them thx 
idea of seeking a shelter in hollow trees 
or a hole in the rocks. This idea of 
genius restored to the work of looting 
and the care of the eggs the thousands 
of bees stationed around the 
maintain the necessary heat. 


stance, 


combs t 
And it is 
not uncommon, especially in the South, 
during exceptionally mild summers, t 
find the bees reverting to the tropical 
manners of their ancestors.* 

Another fact: transported to Australia 
or California, our black bee completely 
alters her habits. After one or tw 
years, finding that summer is perpetual 
and flowers forever abundant, she wil! 
live from day to day, content to gathe: 


*T had just written these lines, wher 


M. E. L. Bouvier made a communication 
in the Academy of Science (Report of th: 
7th of May, 1906) on the subject of tw 
open-air nidifications observed in Paris 
one in a Sophora Japonica, the other in 
a chestnut-tree. The latter,which hung fron 
a small branch furnished with two almost 
contiguous forks, was the more remark 
able of the two, because of its evident and 
intelligent adaptation to particularly dif 
ficult circumstances. 

“The bees,” says M. de Parville, in his 
summary in the science column of the 
Journal des Débats of the 3lst of May 
1906, “built consolidating pillars and 
resorted to really remarkable artifices of 
protection and ended by transforming the 
two forks of the chestnut-tree into a solid 
ceiling. An ingenious human being would 
certainly not have done so well... . 

“To protect themselves against the rain, 
they had installed fences, thickenings and 
blinds against the sun. One ean receive no 
greater idea of the perfect industry of the 
bees than by observing the architecture of 
these two nidifications, now at the Museum.” 


Copyright, 1906, by Maurice Maeterlinck. 
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the honey and pollen indispensable for 
the day’s consumption; and, her recent 
and thoughtful observation triumphing 
over hereditary experience, she will cease 
io make provision for her winter. Biich- 
ner mentions an analogous fact, which 
also proves the bees’ adaptation to cir- 
not secular, uncon- 
scious and fatal, but immediate and in- 
telligent: in Barbados, the whose 
hives are in the midst of the refineries, 
where they find sugar in plenty during 
the whole will entirely 
their visits to the flowers. 

Let us lastly recall the amusing con- 
tradiction which the gave to 
learned English entomologists, Kirby 
and Spence: 


cumstances, slow, 


bees 


year, abandon 


bees two 


“Show us,” said these, “a single case 
in which, under stress of circumstances, 
the bees have had the idea of substitu- 
ting clay or mortar for wax and pro 
polis and we will admit their reasoning 
faculties.” 

Hardly had they expressed this some- 
what arbitrary wish, when another nat- 
uralist, Andrew Knight, having coated 
the bark of certain trees with a sort of 
cement made of wax and turpentine, ob- 
served that to 
gather propolis and used only this new 
and unknown substance, which they found 
prepared for them in abundance in the 
neighborhood of their home. 
in the practice of agriculture, when 
pollen is searce, the bee-keeper has but 
to place at their disposal a few pinches 
of flour for them to understand at once 
that this can serve the same purpos 
and turned the same use the 
dust of the anthers, although its taste, 
smell and color are absolutely different. 

That which I have just recalled, in the 
matter of the bees, might, I think, mu- 
tatis mutandis, be confirmed in the king- 
dom of flowers. It would probably 
suffice if the wonderful evolutionary 
efforts of the numerous varieties of the 
Sage, for instance, were subjected to a 
few experiments and_ studied 
methodically than a layman, such 
myself, is capable of doing. Meanwhile, 
among many other indications which 
could be easily collected, a curious study 
by Babinet on the cereals tells us that 
certain plants, when transported far 
from their habitual climate, observe the 


his bees entirely ceased 


More over, 


be to 


as 


more 


as 
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new circumstances and avail themselves 
of them, exactly as the bees do. Thus, 
in the hottest regions of Asia, Africa 
and America, where the winter does not 
annually kill it, our corn becomes again 
what it must have been at first, a 
nial plant, like grass. 
green, multiplies by 
bears 


peren- 
It remains always 
the root and no 
grains. When, 
therefore, from its original and tropical 
country it to be acclimatized in 
our icy regions, it had to upset its habits 
and to invent a new method of multipli- 
cation. As Babinet well says: 
“The organism of the plant, thanks 
an inconceivable miracle, seemed to 
have a presentiment of the necessity of 
passing through the grain state, so as 
not to perish completely during the se- 


vere seas¢ -” 


longer ears or 


came 


to 


In any case, to destroy the objection 
which I mentioned above and which has 
compelled me to travel so far from my 
immediate subject, it would be enough to 
establish an act of intelligent progress, 
were it but for 
mankind. 
pleasure 
an 


a single oceasion, out- 
But, apart the 
which one takes in refuting 
over-vain and out-of-date argument, 
how little importance, when all is said, 


side from 


attaches to this question of the personal 


intelligence of the flowers, the insects, 
birds! Supposing that we say, 
speaking of the Orchid and the bee 
alike, that it is nature and not the 
plant or the insect that caleulates, com 
bines, adorns, invents and thinks: what 
interest this have for 
us? A much loftier question and one 


1 
or tne 


can distinction 
more worthy of our eager attention pre- 
vails over these details. It is a matter 
of grasping the character, the quality, 
the habits and perhaps the object of the 
general intelligence whence emanate all 
the intelligent acts that are accomplish- 
ed upon this earth. It is from this point 
of view that the study of those creatures 
—the ants and the bees, among others 

in which, outside the human form, th 
proceedings and the ideal of that genius 
are most clearly manifested becomes one 
of the most curious which it is possible to 
undertake. It is clear, when all is said, 
that we have ascertained that those ten- 
dencies, those intellectual methods are at 
least as complex, as advanced, as start- 
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ling in the Orchids as in the gregarious 
Ilymenoptere. Let us add that a large 
number of the motives and a portion of 
the logic of restless 
difficult of still escape us, 
whereas we can grasp with ease all the 
silent motives, all the and stable 
urguments of the peaceful flower. 


these insects, so 


observation, 
wise 
Now 


perceive nature 


vence 


what do we observe when we 
intelli- 
of the universal genius: the name 
matters but little) at work in the Orchid 


world 


(or the general 


Many things; and, to mention 
it only in passing, for the subject would 
offer facilities for a long study, we begin 
by ascertaining that her idea of beauty, 
her methods of attraction, 
her wsthetie tastes are very near akin to 
doubt, it would be 
to state that ours are con- 
genial with hers. 


of gladness, 


our own. But, no 


more correct 
It is, in fact, very un- 
whether we have ever invented 
a beauty peculiar to ourselves. <All our 
architectural, all musical motives, 
all our harmonies of color and light are 
borrowed directly from nature. With- 
out evoking the sea, the mountains, the 
the night, the twilight, so as not 
to wander far from our 
what might one not say, for instance, of 
the beauty of the trees? I speak not only 
of the tree considered in the forest, 
where it is one of the powers of the 
earth, perhaps the chief source of our 


certain 


our 


skies, 


too subject, 


instincts, of our sense of the universe, 
but of the tree in itself, the solitary tree, 
green old with a 
thousand seasons. Among those impres- 
which, without our knowing it, 
form the limpid hollow and perhaps the 
subsoil of 


age is laden 


W hose 
sions 


happiness and calm of our 
whole existence, which of us does not pre- 
serve the recollection of a few beautiful 
trees? When a man has passed mid-life, 
the end of the 
wondering period, when he has exhaust- 
ed nigh all the sights that the art, the 
genius and the luxury of ages and men 


when he has come to 


ean offer, after experiencing and com- 
paring many things, he returns to very 
simple memories. They raise upon the 
purified horizon two or three innocent, 
invariable and refreshing images, which 
he would wish to carry away with him 
in his last sleep, if it be true that an 
image can pass the threshold that sepa- 
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rates our two worlds. For myself, I 
can imagine no paradise nor after-life, 
however splendid it may be, in which a 
certain magnificent Oak would be out 
of place, or a certain Cypress, or a Para- 
sol Pine of Florence or of a charming 


hermitage near my own house, any one 


of which will afford to the passer-by a 
model of all the great movements of 
necessary resistance, of peaceful courage, 
of soaring, of gravity, of silent victory 
and of perseverance. 


3ut I am wandering too far afield: | 
intended only to remark, with reference 
to the flower, that nature, when sh 
wishes to be beautiful, to please, to de- 
light and to prove herself happy, does 
almost what we should do had we her 
treasures at our disposal. I know that, 
speaking thus, I am speaking a littk 
like the bishop who was astonished that 
Providence always made the great 
streams flow close to the big cities; but 
it is difficult to look upon these things 
from any other than the human point of 
view. Let us, then, from this point of 
view, consider that we should know very 
few signs, very few expressions of hap 
piness, if we did not know the flower. 
In order well to judge of its power of 
gladness and beauty, one must live in 
a part of the country where it reigns 
undivided, such as that corner of Pro 
vence, between the Siagne and the Loup, 
in which I am writing these lines. Here, 
truly, the flower is the sole sovereign of 
the hills and valleys. The peasants hav 
lost the habit of cultivating corn, as 
though they had now only to provide for 
the needs of a subtler race of mankind 
that lived on sweet fragrance and am- 
brosia. The fields form one great bou 
quet, which is incessantly renewed, and 
the perfumes that succeed one another 
seem to dance their rounds all through 
the azure year. Anemones, Gilliflow- 
ers, Mimosas, Violets, Pinks, Narcis- 
suses, Hyacinths, Jonquils, Mignonette, 
Jasmine, invade the days, the nights, the 
winter, summer, spring and autumn 
months. But the magnificent hour b 
longs to the Roses of May. Then, as far 
as the eye can see, from the slope of the 
hills to the hollow of the plains, between 
dikes of Vines and Olive-trees, they flow 
on every side like a stream of petals 
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whence emerge the houses and the trees, 
a stream of the color which we allot to 
youth, health and joy. The aroma, at 
once warm and fresh, but above all spa- 
cious, which opens up the sky, emanates, 
would think, from the 
sources of beatitude. The roads, the paths, 
are carved in the pulp of the flower, in 
the very substance of Eden. For the first 
time in one’s life, one seems to have a 


one directly 


satisfactory vision of happiness. 


Still speaking from our human point 
of view and persevering in the 
illusion, let us add to our 
remark that is a little 
tensive, a little hazardous 
big in consequences, 
genius of the which 
is probably that of the world, 
the vital struggle, exactly as 
a man would act. It employs the sam 
methods, the same logic. It attains 
its aim by the same that we 
would use: it gropes, it hesitates, it cor- 
rects itself time after time; it adds, it 
suppresses, it recognizes and repairs its 
errors, as we should do in its place. It 
makes great efforts, it invents with diffi- 
culty and little by little, in the manner 
of the workmen engineers in 
workshops. It like 
against the heavy, huge and obscure mass 
It knows no more than 
ourselves where it is going; it seeks itself 
and finds itself gradually. It has an 
ideal which is often confused, but one in 
which, nevertheless, we distinguish a 
host of great lines that rise towards a 
more ardent, complex, nervous and spir- 
itual form Materially, it 
disposes of infinite resources, it knows 
the secret of prodigious forces of which 
we know nothing; but, intellectually, it 
appears strictly to occupy our sphere: 
we cannot prove that, hitherto, it has 
exceeded its limits; and, if it does not 
endeavor to take anything beyond that 
sphere, does this not mean that there is 
nothing beyond it? Does it not mean that 
the methods of the human mind are the 
only possible ones, that man has made 
no mistake, that he is neither an 
ception nor a monster, but the 
through whom pass, in whom are most 
intensely manifested the great volitions, 
the great desires of the universe? 


neces- 
first 
ex- 


sary 
one more 
less and 
perhaps 


that the 


namely, 
earth, 
Ww hole 
acts, in 


means 


and 


struggles 


our 
ourselvé s 


of its being. 


of existence. 


ex- 
being 
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is one 


could 


This is an ascertainment that 
of the most reassuring that we 
make. We have long taken a rather 
foolish pride in believing ourselves to 
be miraculous, unparalleled and marvel- 
lously incidental beings, probably fallen 
from another world, devoid of any cer- 
ties with the rest of life and, in 
any case, endowed with an unusual, in- 
comparable, monstrous faculty. It is 
greatly pre ferable to be less prodigious, 
for we have learnt that prodigies do not 
the normal 
much more 
follow the 
same road as the soul of this great world, 
that 
hopes, the same trials, and 
for our specific 
pity—the 


tain 


take long to disappear in 
evolution of nature. It is 
consoling to observe that we 


we have the same ideas, the same 
not 
dream and 
feelings. It is much 
more tranquillizing to assure ourselves 
that, to better lot, to utilize the 
forces, the occasions, the laws of matter, 
we employ methods exactly similar to 
those which it uses to conquer, enlighten 


were it 
of justice 
same 


our 


and order its unsubjected, unconscious 
and unruly regions, that there are no 
other methods, that we are in the midst 
of truth, that we are in our right place 
and at home in this universe formed of 
unknown substances, whose thought, how- 
ever, is not impenetrable and hostile, but 
analogous and apposite to our own. 

If nature knew everything, if she 
were never mistaken, if everywhere, in 
all her undertakings, she showed herself 
at the first onset perfect, impeccable, in- 
fallible, if she revealed in all things an 
intelligence immeasurably superior to 
our own, then there would be cause to 
fear and to We should 


lose courage. 


feel ourselves the victims and the prey 
of an extraneous power, which we should 
have no hope of knowing or measuring. 
Tt is much better to be convinced that 
this power, at least from the intellectual 
point of view, is closely akin to our own. 
Our intelligence draws upon the same 


reserves as that of nature. We belong 
to the same world, we are almost equals. 
We are associating not with inaccessible 
gods, but with veiled, yet fraternal voli- 
tions, which it is 
prise and to direct. 


our business to sur- 


It would not, I imagine, be very bold 
to maintain that there are not any more 
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or less intelligent beings, but a scattered, 
general intelligence, a sort of universal 
fluid that penetrates the organisms which 
it encounters diversely according as they 
are good or bad conductors of the under- 
Man would then represent, 
hitherto, upon this earth, the mode of life 
that offered the least resistance to this 
fluid, which the religions call divine. 
Our would be the threads along 
which this more subtle electricity would 
The cireumvolutions of our 
brain would, in a manner, form the induc- 
tion-coil in which the foree of the current 
would be multiplied; but this current 
would not be of another nature, would 
not come from another source than that 


standing. 


nerves 


spread. 


which passes through the stone, the star, 
the flower or the animal. 

But these are mysteries which it were 
somewhat 
do not 
could gather their reply. 


idle to question, seeing that 
vet the that 
Let us be satis- 


we possess organ 
fied with having observed certain mani- 
of this outside 
All that we observe within our- 


festations intelligence 
ourselves, 
selves is rightly open to suspicion: we are 
at onee judge and suitor and we are too 
greatly interested in peopling our world 
with illusions and 


magnificent hopes. 
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But let the ‘slightest external indication 
be dear and precious to us. Those which 
the flowers just offered us 
probably infinitesimal compared 
with what the mountains, the seas and 
the stars would tell us, if we 
prise the secrets of their life. 
less, they us to presume, with 
greater that the spirit that 
animates all things or emanates from them 
is of the same essence as that which ani 
mates our bodies. 


have 
quite 


could sur 
Neverth« 
allow 

assurance, 


If this spirit resembl 
us, if we thus resemble it, if all that it 
contains is contained also 
if it employs 
has our habits, preoccupations, 
tendencies, our for bette 
things, is it illogical for us to hope all 
that we do hope, instinctively, invinci 
bly, since it that it 
hopes the same? Is it probable, when 
we find scattered through life so great 
a sum total of intelligence, that this 
life should make no work of intelligence, 
that is to should not pursue an 
aim of happiness, of perfection, of vic 
tory over that which we call evil, death, 
darkness, annihilation, but which 
probably only the shadow its 
or its own sleep? 


within our 
selves, methods, if 
it 

our 


our 
our 


desires 


ulmost certain 


18 


say, 


1s 


of fack 


Illusion 


BY MARY 


PAGE BIRD 


HE sunshine is so golden, 
So free from blight and chill, 


A happy bird 


in passing, 


Jelieves it’s summer still. 


The sky so deeply azure, 


The forest slopes so green, 


He, pausing in his flitting, 


Remembers April’s sheen. 


And so surcharged with gladness, 


He makes the rooftree ring; 
We dread the gray of Autumn, 
He only dreams of Spring. 





The Valedictory 


BY MURIEL 


OT at first did George and Margy 
N Todd brag inordinately nor speak 
of college, although from the first 
felt they had a gifted This 


restraint remarkable; for, while on 
the farms of Turkey Ridge parents might 


they son. 


was 


some dec nev im regard to a 
took 
dece ney was he ld to he 


preserve son 


who naturally to farming, such 


impossible in re 
took, as it were, by 


the 


son who 
books. In 


family, were 


pect to a 
ear to days of a young 
a father and mother ques 
a friend coneerning their chil 


Tom ?” 


tioned by 
dren, with perhaps, “ How’s they 
replied, becomingly, 

“Oh, Tom’s well; he kin plough a real 
straight furrer a’ready.” 

“An’ Jim?” 
all right,” the N 
diffidence; “he’s gittin’ to be right smart 
with the cows.” 

“An John?” 

“ John?” they said, with a brightening 
of the eye and straightening of the back. 
Why, John’s fine; he’s takin’ to learnin’ 
awful easy! The 


scarcely seen his ekal. 


“ Jim’s answered with 


teacher says he ain't 
We air a-plannin’ 
to send him to college.” 

The reason for this cherishing of schol 
arship, in a 
te nded 


at the one end 


which ex- 

from Lemuel Potter’s 
to Annie Glegg’s at the 
other, and which in winter-times was so 
thick 
yond it, had never been fully explained. 
It was not because the men and women, 
who early in life had brought home their 
school satchels and had hung their com- 


neighborhos va 
narrowly 


with storms one could not see be 


pleted educations up on nails, had any 
undue bashfulness about the knowledg« 
they possessed, of a kind other than that 
to be gained from books. On the patches 
of homely land there was plenty of room 
for conceit. Few earthly performances 
raise a man in his own 
as to come out on the right side of a 
horse trade, or to plant potatoes in the 
year in which potatoes command a price, 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 682.—69 


can so esteem 


CAMPLELT 


DYAR 


less 
himself on 


elevate a 


when a astute would have 
Little 
more jars of 
the 

than any of 
Neverthe less, 
Lemuel 


picke dl personages, 


ereature 


vasted heans ean so 


Woman as to have 
Iruit on cellar 
of the canning s 
ladies of the 


minister 


close 
the 
the 
Potter, claim 
and 
| were uplifted by the inward conviction 


t ‘ 
that 


her shelves by 
Hwson 
piace 
and One 
ng learning, were 
could have been 
cholars, had they but had the 
ing 1 
gift of 


they, too, zreat 
And 
ns of the 
sincerely at 
efforts 
That” 
achievement of 
than colle- 
from the 


surely no 


time, 


one born of them sig 


books, 


result of 


they re joiced 
their distinguished 
and planned at 
there had 
this ideal, sine 


giate c 


once for college. 


as vet been no 
rocks 


more 


irecrs were to be dug 
soil of the 


to the ce sire. 


land, pave scorn 


Quietly at week ends Margy 


away the 


Todd put 
ruled paper which her 
fetched her from the 
lay 


slips of 
son Sammie teacher. 
did the shell 
box until she had shown them to George 
after 


was a 


She not them away in 
in the evening, 
to hed ar man, whos 
crossed and looked off distantly 


his ears 5 


Sammie had gone 
slow eves 
beyond 
to get at his « xpression she had 
need to go behind him. at 
ture Indeed, 
rumor that Margy, driven desperate 
had to in his courting, 
to find before 
wasted too much wood on a beau fire in 
her Over 


marks he came perilously near talking. 


was by na- 
there was a 


: had 


very reticent. 


for him 
what he 


propose 


out wanted 


she 


mother’s parlor. Sammie’s 


At term ends she waited by the gate, 
the baby in her skirts, while Sammie ran 
home to her up the lane, his sister Annie 


his heels. The sight 


puckered her forehead anxiously. 


tagzing at of him 


Shad- 


ing her blue eyes with her palm and de- 
scrying the lump on his chest, her brow 


cleared. She reached 
book, hot from its hiding 
jacket, and read aloud, in the sunset, the 


inscription written on the fly-leaf in ele- 


the 
his 


for 


below 


eage rly 
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vant seript: “‘T 


» Samuel Dolliver Todd 


from his Teacher for excellent Scholar 


hip.” She exh bited the book to (ieorge 


at supper, shining like a pumpkin from 
hi inetineatio vith vellow oap im the 
kiteher The same remark served him 


for each prize-day. “IT was awful smart 


in sehool my elf,” he aid 

| ntil Ssiriinile wi Thine the V he ld 
themselves n. George's reserve checked 
Margy from planning or talking much 
before they were sure of him. An un 


usual perspicacity may have warned him 
of the wisdom of saving their breath with 
their neighbor beforehand For, by a 
eurious momatly, although me ighbors be 
lieved implicitls in their own cholars, 
they were frequently highly suspicious 


of anybor \ e] ° \ scholar, the re fore, 
was accepted slowly. Until he were well 
proven, a learning child was a doubted 


offspring. Tleads were shaken ominously 
on the mention of him. Ominousness, on 
many subjects, was a neighbor's part. 


But when Sammie was nine they held 


themselves in no longer. Then he proved 
» them and to all others that he had the 
making f a seholar in him. Then he 


entered the annual spelling-mateh on the 
night of the last day of the summer term 
of school. Because hill tongues were 
stumbling and hill hands horned other 
wise than by the pen was not a sign that 
no spelling was dene. A not unworthy 
skill in it, a in ** figegre rin’,” had been 
very generally preserved’ through life out 
of the old sehool satchels Against the 
fis specked walls of the schoolroom words 
were spelled so great that to write them 
down on paper would have been a well 
nigh impo ible undertaking, and to give 
their meaning, a martyrdom. An equal 
skill did not abide on all alike. The 
minister and Lemuel Potter were the 
foremost. Kerenhappuch Green and 
Timothy Bayne were next. Davie Bas- 
com was the poorest. Still, Davie was 
nearly positive of one word, and that was 
“physic.” Inasmuch as spelling was no 
light matter, the mateh was viewed 
seriously. In preparation for it thumbs 
were licked and the leaves of dog-eared 
spelling-books were turned by lamplight. 
George and Margy, joining with Sammie 
in the procession of umbrellas—spell- 
ers prancing underneath them—which 
bobbed down the road to the schoolhouse 
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in the rain of the night, lost their worry 
for their acquittal in the contest, worry 
ing in regard to Sammie’s. Margy 
thought that if he did not out pell Salli 
Tipton, a child from the briers beyond 
the Ridge, whose marks were close to hi 
she would certainly die. 

Neither of them had a_ premonitior 
of what was actually to happen. 

Sammie was late chosen from the chil 
dren, having no reputation for learning 
Their silence had hidden him beneath 
bushel. Margy, looking backward fron 
her place , saw him at the foot, among the 
lowliness of the lanterns brought in 
side to save them from the wet. He wa 
smaller than the rest, and was standing 
lamely to conceal. the fact that one leg 
of the trousers which she had eut for 
him was longer than the other. His hair 
was straggling damply on his forehead 
and his mouth was widened in embarrass 
ment. Ilis ears stuck out, large and un- 
scholarly. His eyes were fixed shyly on a 
crack in the floor, while Sallie Tipton’s 
were raised confidently, and she was gig 
gling at the barrel-stove. Margy’s heart 
sank for him, and George was plainly 
nervous. 

Sammie did not, however, disappoint 
their hopes. Not lifting his gaze from the 
erack nor spelling loudly, he eutspelled 
Sallie Tipton. She was the last of th 
children, save him, to melt from the 
lines. “Towel” was too much for her. 
It set her bawling into her handkerchief. 
The neighbors surveyed him suspiciously, 
correcting her, and Lemuel Potter, al- 
ways cleaned up with difficulty for a 
match by his womenfolks, shook his 
head in doubt, towel being but a poor 
thing at best. George and Margy were 
very much relieved, and still they were 
contained. They settled to their own 
labors, the contest going to the elders. 

But Sammie did not sit down upon the 
longer words, which had been the habit 
of children in his position. Across from 
him Davie Bascom, spelling all along un- 
surely, by chance received the word 
“ physic.” He pulled up his collar hilari 
ously. His dim old face was pleased. 
“ P-j-s-y-c!” he spelled, smartly. Sammic 
wiped his lips with his sleeve. The 
teacher motioned Davie to the benches. 
Ile went, astonished. “ Well, now!” he 
exclaimed, dejectedly.. “Well, now!” 
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Not « after that did Sammie g ar 
taved on in the contest among h ldes 
\ hisper surprise tarted in the 
chooh wom, which deep ned. 

The shrinkage of ntinued 


the lines eon 
llittv Bavne “fugue,” although 


he drew tightly the 


missed 
strings of her 
which she wore so constantly at home that 
he dared not remove it 
ibroad, for fear of 
b’lieve the L 
sech word,” she sniffed. George himself 
followed her. Ile had spelled with uch 


when he went 
getting eold é< I 


rd ever heerd Oo” any 


openness it appeared his custom of r 
erve was broken. But on the word 
vaitiff ” he relapsed into it remarkably. 
He thrust his hands down into his poel 
ets and said notliing further. Those 


near h m prodded him in th ribs. 7 he 
cleared his throat distinetly. 
spell it, Mr. Todd?” he 


“4 d. then rour, 


" 
teacher 
‘Tlow 


coaxed 


( you 
Three 
then five. He opened his mouth cautiou 
ly “Blamed ef I know,” he said ae 
heard Margy rusp and the 


n thi louder as he at 


minutes pas 


whispering 
room grrow 
Sammie standing in th 


his ears 


lown, leaving 
lines Ile looked off 


lf amazed. 


behind 
hims« 
Margy 


In a moment was gasping on 


her own account. She failed on 
‘ measles,” notwithstanding that she had 
ursed Sammie and Annie and the baby 


successfully through them. Her friend 
Panthea Potter hesitated at “ asafetida.” 
The teacher waved his hand encouraging 


lv. “Just spell it any way,” he said. Ti 


was young man. She looked at him. 
“ W-x-x-y-y-p!” she snapped, and found 
her seat sarcastically. She frowned at 


“ Ain’t he,” sh 
in undertone of Margy, “ a-gittin’ cross 
eyed somethin’ like his pa?” 

When the conflict 
famous spellers, the whispering dropped 
like a singing Many neighbors 
were stretched to see if Sammie were not 


Sammie. inquired in 


narrowed to the 
wind. 


looking on a spelling-book, to be matehed 
with the minister and Lemuel Potter 
and Kerenhappuch Green and Timothy 
Bayne. Kerenhappuch Green first brok 
the remnant of the ranks, glancing down 
ITis 


It was 


at the buttons on his every-day coat. 
long, gray jaw seemed deeply hurt. 


afterwards discovered that his daughter 
Ellen had sewed the top one on that day 


He was 


It had always hitherto been off. 
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accustomed to remember tl there 


were 
is many p’s in “ hippopotamus ” as there 
ere buttor n hin Next Timothy 


Bayne missed “ aborigine Ilis boots 
“TN 
hy complained, in the 
teacher. “ Ef he’d jest 
hev said ‘aborjines” Vd hev spelt it in 


minute, 


squeaked ero ] hn retreat, per 
nounced it wrong,” 


; 
direction of thy 


Lemuel Potter gave up stub 
cause of 


Ilis boots eraped on the floor 


bornly, the more be Sammic 


with dog 


gedness. “ [-p-e-z-0-0-t-y!” he bellowed, 
bravely, in the end. The teacher signal 
ling his failure, he faced the roomful 

ornfully. “ Well, ef ’tain’t spelt that 
way, ’t ought to be!” he eried. 


Sammi moistened the cirel of his 


wide, dry mouth. The stooping minister 


tr iked hi beard, The teacher put out 
column after column of word lle went 
past “ lachrymose,” * corymb,” and 
“ phthisie,” at which variety of “ physic ” 
Davie Bascom seemed perturbed. Sud 


denly, before the breathless 
his flock the minister colored. 
he began. He clutehed hi 

tightly. “ X-i-p—” he 
touched. Ik 
o-p-h-y-l-l-o-u 
his leg 
alone, the victor of the 
Margy’s 
night 


Tie mibe rs ¢ f 


nore 
trifle 
could not finish. “ X-i p h- 
said, resting 
long. He 
match, white “as 
Monday 
George 

They 


sitting In 


said, a 


Sammie 
which was too stood 
the wash on 
that 


line ° 
Margy 

immed 
Margy 


listening dis 


From and 


let themselves out. began 


ately. Still her seat, 


informed everybody within 
that Sammie’s marks wer 
derfully high in all 
in the field of spelling. 

of himself after 


tances as won 


othe r branches as 
George, letting 
so long a reticence, 
nearly lost his balane altogether. 


“An 


bragged, frankly. 


awful wet night, ain’t it?” he 


Splashing home with Sammie through 
the puddles, they voiced the sacred plan. 
Margy 


lante rn 


‘TIT zuess,” tracking the 
streak of the through the 
“we'll hev to send him to college, pa. 

“Yep!” The 
the darkness. 

On their coor-mat 
°An’ 3 


arlier 


spoke, 
rain, 


” 


lantern cut a swath in 


she 


we'd 


spoke again: 


guess, pa, better git up 


to-morrow mornin’; they ain’t 
no use in our sleepin’ so dreadful late.” 
“Yep!” 
With this utterance of the plan, there 
was upon them the burden of a mighty 
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endeavor. Others had borne it only to 


let it fall. It remained for them to carry 
it to the end. The school-teacher told 
them of a college. It lay east from his 
thumb while he sat talking of it in their 
sitting-room, Ile had gone there, being 
yet thin from the experience. Talking, 


he coughed. There, two honors were to 
be won after four years of work—the first 
called the Valedictory; the second, the 
Salutatory. He had won the second and 
had spoken, graduating, for eight min 
utes in notabl Latin. At once they 
wanted for Sammie the highest. They 
did not consider it enough for him to 
be graduated simply. They aimed for 
the Valedictory. 

The youngest of the hill families, they 
had had but few worldly anxieties. The 
three children, coming, had filled Margy’s 


arms with contentment. She had sung, 
plump and rosy, at her tasks. George 


had gone out to his work in the morning 
and had labored with an easy mind. 
Both had untried backs. Any planning 
for the future had been done in a pleas- 
ure of imagination which involved no 
harassment. The small farm supplied 
their needs and wants. The house was 
being furnished, little by little, with 
their surplus money. The table bore 
food in plenty in the stone-china dishes 
on the table. The up: stairs closet con- 
tained a comfortable array _of clothes. 
Here hung Margy’s best dress, renewed 
each vear, and, changeless, a pair of small 
black trousers and a smail black vest and 
coat. The latter undeniably blighted 
George’s existence, for he was a big man 

no man was ever fully at ease in his 
Sunday suit until he was laid out in it 
= but, neverthel Ss, they were a source of 
satisfaction to him, implying as they did 
his ability to afford their splendid misery. 

They aces pted the burden stoutly. 
Yawning from the spelling-match, they 
groped for their garments before .the 
breaking of the dawn. Margy’s were in 
excited rings on a chair by the bed. The 
lamp on the breakfast-table cast an ugly 
vellow glow on the cloth. Heretofore 
they had eaten by the red candles in the 
sky. Margy’s fork went into her mouth 
mechanically. She was not relishing the 
ham and the potatoes. She was tasting 
the Valedictory. “ We'll hev to begin 


savin’ right off,” she said. George nod- 
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ded. Rising from the table, in the door- 
way the dawn broke over them. The 
fields of the farms gleamed dimly. Dim- 
ly they saw the greatness of their strug 
gle. Their faces were high and sober. 
The household was adjusted to the 
eause. The earlier breakfast created an 
earlier dinner; the earlier dinner, an 
earlier supper. At night they retired 
earlier, that they might get up very early 
the next morning and have a long day 
to work in. George, working harder in 
the fields through the months of heat, 
clumped in more tiredly when he was 
finished. Margy did not stop to sing. 
She was too busy. Her brain toiled with 
her hands. She thought how they could 
save. She contrived a hole in the chim 
ney where a brick turned. There she con- 
cealed the nest-egg of the college fund. 
Their savings extended in a widening 
circle. The baby’s clothes were mad 
from Annie’s old ones, and Annie’s from 
Margy’s skirts. Sammie’s were evolved 
from George’s handed-down apparel. 
These did not yield him an overcoat for 
winter. A comforter tied around his 
neck, he ran by the frozen bushes of thx 
road in his jacket to keep warm. Margy 
tucked him into bed with a hot stone of 
atonement. With her eandle smoking 
in her hand, her shoulders shaking un- 
der her little shawl, her breath forming 
a smudge on the cold air of the room, 
she yearned above him. George bought 
nothing for himself nor for the farm. 
Margy did not buy a new best dress. Al- 
ready the sleeves of the plaid in the 
closet were unlike those of Panthea Pot- 
ter. The money for an extra company 
chair was in her purse. She put it in 
the chimney hole. The food in the stone- 
china dishes was reduced severely to 
plainness. Sammie and Annie carried 
skimped pails to school. A basketful in 
which the family had no pride was con- 
veyed to the social. The county cattle- 
fair of the autumn was given up. The 
dust from the wheels of the other pil- 
grims to it rose up gayly in front of the 
house. Sammie, with a lack of scholar- 
ly fortitude, on the door-step dampened 
the green patches which Margy had eco- 
nomically sewed into his blue knees. 
Annie, beside him, buried her head in 
her arms, showing only two little pig- 


tails of grieved hair. George’s scolding 
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was not heartfelt, nor was Margy’s. 
They loved to go, crowded into the ex 
press with the childre n, to encounter the 
musie and the shifting crowds and the 
cleaned cattle in the stalls. Christmas 
day, sausage meat was the feature of 
the dinner instead of the turkey, which 
was sold. The chimneypiece was strait- 
ened. Only the baby’s stocking was 
richly bulged—and it had 
the toe. 

But the fact of a scholar in the hous 


mitigated the priv itions, the first stings 


pine-com in 


over. It was as the odor of incense in 
as mpk sacristy. 

‘Plaids “Il do for me now. Vd hat 
to care as much ‘bout clothes as some,” 
Margy said, proudly, to Panthea Potter, 
who had run in on a friendly eall to tell 
her that plaids were out of style. And, 
‘No, thank you,” she protested to visit- 
ors, having hurriedly borne a chair from 
the back of the house into the parlor on 
hearing polite steps on the front walk. 
“Jest keep your. seat. I like hard 
cheers.” She had seen mothers 


ing without the stylish clothes and the 
parlor furniture that they had expected 
of God, and she had wondered how they 
had done it. 
of it was cheerfully endured, like that 


Now she saw that the pain 


of travail. 

“No,” George said, expansively, “I 
ain’t goin’ to git that top-buggy with red 
vheels, er that gold watch ’n’. chain er 
that full-blooded Poland-China pig. You 
know we air a-plannin’ to send Sammie 
to college , Not being naturally a trav- 
ailing person, he minded his initial suf- 
fering more than Margy. By way of 
compensat i he deprived himself of 
things which he had never really ex 
pected to have. Tis early self-denial, in 
his rare bursts of confidence to his 
friends, reflected glory on him. 

Sammie stiffened his upper lip, taunt- 
ed by an enemy that he had not gone 
to the eounty fair. “ Well, I’m goin’ 
to college an’ u ain't! You’re jest a 
pudden-head; you can’t learn nothin’.” 

Annie tossed her braids at Sallie Tip- 
ton’s little sister, meeting her in the 
Christmas snow in her searlet hood. 
‘No, T didn’t git no doll,” she said, “ nor 
no neck beads, but Sammie’s goin’ to 
git the Valedict’ry!” 

Seated in their pew in the meeting- 


house on Sunday, they sat up straight 
The baby 


rested against Margy’s plaid best dress. 


in the dignity of sacrifice. 


Sammie and Annie were on either side 
of George, who was holily cramped in his 
arms and vexed in his legs. The same 
code of fashion which decreed that 
George’s Sunday clothes should be too 
small ordained that Sammie’s should be 
too large. Tle wandered in them. 

The college fund grew, little by little, 
in the hole in the chimney. They 
counted it like misers. To increase it 
George used every moment. The springs 
were not periods for the miracle of the 
resurrection on the Ridge, but seasons 
for him to work harder. Scareely ware 
the white grave-clothes lying in the cor 
ners of the fields when his plough cleaved 
the ground into raw furrows. Guiding 
the plough he had the appearance of 
hurrying to cateh an object before him. 
His horses were no longer fat, but were 
thin like the school-teacher. He did 
not even rein them in on the road, driv- 
ing back from market, for his chat in 
friendly silence with his neighbors. His 
back had worry in it. He was irritable 
coneerning the weather, A black frost, 
falling out of due time, shook his faith. 
The minister could not help him. An 
almanac, having in it advertisements of 
magic liver pills and prophecies of bet- 
ter days, restored his soul. Margy added 
to the fund with the profits from her 
chicken-yard and her churn and _ her 
cheese-press, where she pressed little, 
round, pale cheeses with streaks of sage 
in them. Sometimes, running to the 
hens in the midst of her housework, she 
looked up at the blue sky and remem- 
bered how tired she was. 

Sammie lengthened into a tall boy, 
with face serious from his studying 
inuch and playing little. Before the 
spelling-match he had shared the amuse- 
ments of the hill boys—stealing off 
to the ereek, which ran below with 
the sound of a sobbing voice, to spit 
thrice on the dough-balls used for bait, 
in accordance with an ancient charm; 
squatting on the grass over marbles: 
playing leap-frog across the graves in 
the yard that lay between the school- 
house and the meeting-house; and tag- 
ging in extreme joy all funeral proces- 
sions, palpitating with hope based on 
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the tradition that once the hearse had 
tipped and the coftin had been spilled 
upon the ground. But after it he bent 
steadily over his books, his face dark 
and still like George’s. His figure had 
the loneliness of a scholar’s. He learned 
al that the school laws provided, his 
marks staying high. He and Sallie Tip 
on left the schoolroom forever, together. 
He declaimed a poem on the teacher’s 
platform to celebrate the departur 
His arms rose and fell stiffly at his sides. 
His voice was hoarse and eager. Almost 
he had the Valedictory. 

Ile was sent to recite to the school- 
teacher in the evenings. His Latin 
Grammar was bought in the black frost. 
It glorified the house. George looked 
away from it with respect. Davie Bas- 
com drove down the road expressly to 
peer at it, and Lemuel Potter pronounced 
words out of it. “ Hic, Héée, Hide!” he 
said. “ Ain’t it queer how Latin verbs 
sti ks to some fellers q”? The minister did 
not think it as worthy as the one he had 
studied in his day, but he admitted that 
it was very nicely bound. When it was 


not 


n demand Margy kept it on the 
parlor table, dusting it with something of 

feeling with whieh she would hav 
dusted a Romen emperor. 

Sammie’s progress in the Grammar and 
higher learning was not less than it had 
been in simpler studies. The day came 
that the teacher sat coughing in the sit- 
ting-room, saying that the next year he 
would be fit for college. The fund was 
counted. George set his teeth, Marey 
prayed. Nightly on her knees, grown 
thin, she sought to centre the attention 
of Heaven on their little farm. “O 
God,” she prayed, “give us good crops 
this year, and don’t let it rain till George 
gits his hay in, an’ keep up the price o’ 
them Early Whites.” 

Her prayers apparently availed. No 
especial divine malevolence occurred in 
the weather. The crons throve and the 
harvest wagon wailed with the weight 
of the harvest. The price of the Early 
Whites kept up. She made Sammie 
ready. The sum of money in the chim- 
ney hole appeared enough, with what 
they would send him each month in ad 
dition, to take him through college. The 
teacher praised it. To them it was a 
large sum; they had worked so hard 


to 


get it, and their corn and wheat, 
their hay and potatoes, were to them 
so precious, 

“Ef you air goin’ to send your son to 
college *t all,” George said, “ you want 
to do it right.” 

‘So as he kin be as good as anybody's 
boy,” Margy finished. 

The household was more than ever 
busily astir when the scholar started on 
his journey. The faces around the tabl 
were saddened by the parting, despite its 
leading to th V aledictory. No child 
had ever gone from under the eaves. 
The baby, now grown a great girl, alone 
felt nothing. Roused before her proper 
hour, she fell heartlessly to sleep again 
in her chair, her curls nodding  side- 
ways to her should P. Margy hardly 
knew what she was about. She slopped 
the coffee on the table-cloth. George 
spooned all the gravy on Sammie’s po 
tatoes that they would soak up; then, 
since he was not able to think of any 
thing else to do, he spooned more gravy 
on them. Annie handed her brother th 
bread a number of times. Choking, he 
did not refuse the slices. They lay in 
a border of love and woe about his plate 
The talking was fitful. George offered 
one remark to the meal. Ile rattled his 
nicked cup in his saucer, 

“T g-guess,”} he said, in tones of 
frightful cheer, “it’s 2 


v-oin’ to b be 


"“ 


a real pleasant mornin’.’ 

The clatter of blackbirds was over 
Sammie as he walked from the door 
yard and out along the road on foot. 
The sunrise lighted his face. A bundle 
was on his back, holding his books, a 
few shirts, and six pairs of striped yarn 
socks. Early though it was, neighbors 
were in their fields here and_ there. 
Lemuel Potter, crackling among his 
corn-shocks, waved his bandanna. The 
family on the step, chilled and sleepy in 
the dawn, watched Sammie in his poor 
clothes until he was out of sight, George 
and Margy as once two might hav 
watched, departing, the shining figure 
of a Galahad. 

Sammie’s letter, travelling to the hill 
from the college town, was an event. 
Never was such a letter received in a 
house. The very envelope was extraor 
dinary. The stamp had a grand aspect. 
George read out the writing. The read- 
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ing of it was prolonged, for he would 
not let anybody help him decipher it, and 
oeecasit nally it puzzled him. He he ld 
the letter in the way he had grasped 
Sammie, erying from a flannel bundle. 
Ile had been burving cabbage in the 


earden. Tlis finger, tracing the words, 
smeared earth on the pages. By the 
time that he had finished they smelled 
of vegetables. Sammie wrote them 
much. There were four gray college 
buildings. Ile was entered in his elasses 
and was well up in his studies. “] 
knowed he'd git the Valediet’ry r” 
George inserted. He had bought two 


new Latin books, and he had secured 
some outside work to do in his leisure 
hours when he wasn’t studying. (From 
his mentioning it in connection with the 
Latin books, they instantly concluded 
it was a fine employment.) He was 
rooming and boarding in the Dormitory. 

“What’s that?’ Margy interrupted. 
Iler cheeks were flushed. 

As the head of the house, George 
realized that he must explain matters. 
‘T reckon,” he said, profoundly, if slow- 
ly, “it’s an awful nice place to stay in. 
One o’ them high buildin’s that you read 
‘bout that you ean’t see up to the top 
of ’thout breakin’ your neck. I ricol- 
lect now that they call such a buildin’ 
a Salutat’ry.” 

“A Dormitory, ain’t it?” Margy sug- 
gested, doubtfully. 

“And, oh, ma ’n’ pa, if you could see 
the books and the teachers!” he read on, 
hastily, as the better part of valor. 

Margy had one exception to the let- 
ter. She was somewhat downeast, con- 
sequently. Soon she revealed it. 

“Tle didn’t say nothin’ “bout his 
shirts ’n’ socks doin’ well.” 

“Pooh!” George said, “he’s got some- 
thin’ better to talk "bout now ’n them.” 

But Annie drew her hand from her 
musty young lap and laid it on Margy’s 
knee. “ Why, ma, he ain’t got ’em on- 
packed yet!” 

Margy rocked. “O’ course not. I’m 
sech a dummy.” 

They were pleased to have so much 
to tell the neighbors. Rendered unable 
by the spelling-match to gainsay that 
Sammie was a bright boy on the Ridge, 
the neizhbors were now becoming pleas- 
antly suspicious of his maintaining this 
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brightness away from it. Lemuel Pot 
ter was aware of a boy every bit as 
smart as he, who, too, had gone brilliant 
ly to college, but who had distinguished 
himself so poorly there that he had won 
no honor whatever, and had even lost 
what sense he had to start with, on his 
return not having enough gumption re 
maining in him to hoe a weed. Yet 
Lemuel Potter, with their other friends, 
was not averse to basking in the dis 
tinction which Sammie’s being at col 
lege conferred upon the neighborhood 
Ile leaned over the counter, trading his 
eggs to the store in town at spoke so 


that any townsmen, standing by, would 
: yh 1 


hear him. “Speakin’ o’ eggs, 
odds hev 





shouted, “reminds me that the 
zot a son at college.” The eontents of 
the letter, radiating secretively, varied 
in their repetition. But eventually it 


was generally related that Sammie was 


writing Latin at his leisure, while he | 
studied for the Dormitory in his room | 


in the Valedictory. 

The letters lessened the struggle through 
the winter. The family were not as 
pinehed nor as tired, by reason of them 
They read them until they were smoked 
as hams before the fire. The hole in th 
chimney, to be stored with monthly sav 
ings, was like a laughing mouth. 

“Tf you could be in my room to- 


night,” Sammie wrote, “and feel how 


warm it is!” 

“My. if vou could have tasted my din- 
ner!” “Tf you could see what a fine bed I 
have!” “If you knew how easy it is to 
take the Valedictory!’ “ Don’t send me 
too much money this month. Keep it 
and get things for yourselves, ma and 
pa, and for Annie and Maggie.” George 
earing for the huddling eattle, Margy 
working with purple’ knuckles, and 
Annie carrying her skimped pail dingily 
to school, contentedly imagined him sit 
ting luxuriantly in his room, and now 
and then, bountifully fed and with 
plenty in his pockets, sallying forth to 


his classes, where he was easily the : 
first. The prospect of having him hom« 

in the summer vacation also helped to ] 
shorten their stresses through the cold ' 


winds. He referred in every writing to 
seeing them. 

During the spring house - cleaning 
Margy righted his tiny upper chamber. 
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She serubbed the floor and washed the 


curtains, and placed matches by the 





candlestick and a piece of white soap in 
the soap-dish. Ilad she been expecting 
a prophet for the summer she would not 
have been more particular. She stopped 
frequently in her toiling. Through the 
open windows her eyes dwelt absently 
on the apple blossoms, blurred by the 
bodies of the bees. Already Sammie’s 
feet were on the stair and he was hasten 
Ing up to her, his college prizes rising 
in lumps on his chest, hidden under 
his coat. 

In June he wrote that he would stay 
in the college town, busied with further 


work which he had found. Really, he 
said, he did not care very much for com 
ing home. Annie read the letter in the 
kitchen. They read the letters now in 
turn. Margy was wiping dishes. <A tea- 


cup cracked in the folds of her towel. 
Without speaking, she finished the dishes, 
the 
cupboard and the plates in the right 


putting the saucers by the glasses in 


hand corner. Somehow she knew that 
she would not see Sammie until the 
four years were done. She followed 
George to the potato-patech in the hot 
sun, whither he had gone heavily, hay 
ing heard the letter. 

‘Sammie wants to come home for his 
vacation awful bad an’ he can’t ‘ford it,” 
she read between the lines. 

Ilis bent back was his answer. 

‘An’ mebbe,.” she continued, “ he’s 
been more skimped ’n he lets on an’ 
things ‘re harder.” 

“With sech a let 0’ money?” He dug 
sensitive! 

Her powers of divination, stirred, would 
not rest. She framed her letters to 
Sammie on the loving principle that he 
was, in some respects, as dull as George 
and would not penetrate her questions. 
He did not. Ile replied to he r, not 
knowing that he did so. In the middle 
of his second college year she had the 
truth. The expenses of the college had 
increased sinee the teacher’s day there. 
To get through the four years with the 
money they had given him, and with 
that which they were sending in small 
sums, and with that which he earned 
himself, was a problem he met by study- 
ing without fire to save fuel, and by eat- 
ing no more than was necessary, and by 








himself cooking what he ate on the stove 
in the corner of his room. Under his 
unconscious revelations the gay Dormi- 


tory room dimmed and faded. It was 
bleak and dismal. In it the Valedictory 
was not sought with ease. Night after 


night he dropped to slec p over his books 
from weariness. Many bright boys wer 
in his classes with whom he must com- 
pete. Ilis leisure work in term-time had 
no immediate connection with the Latin 
books. Rather it had t 
cleaning of town stables and with wait 


» do with the 


ing on the tables in the college boarding 
houses. Ilis vacation work was no finer. 
Ilis funds did not permit him to visit 
them; he had hoped to stretch them 
to it. 

She could no more than bear it. 
George had to comfort her. In the bot 
tom of his soul he almost wished she 
had not found out the truth. A moistur 
was in his eyes at the thought of the 
mean showing his crops made in the col 
leze world. For two days he did not 
think of words for her. But on the 
third, greasing his boots deeply with a 
pork rind, he displayed the fruits of 
his refleetion. 

“Thar’s the Valedict’ry!” he reminded 
her 

“Yes, ef he gits it.” She was tired. 

“TTle’ll git it.” 

A week later he added to his effort, 
“Tt’s more ’n any Dormit’ry.” 

She did not let Sammie know that 
his bravery was seen through. She 
wrote to him, sending what money they 
were able, that it was beautiful that he 
was so comfortable. If ever he did 
catch a cold from being overheated, her 
pen wept, lard and coal-oil and camphor, 
long rubbed in, would help him throw it 
off. Often she signed herself: “ Your 
loving ma—drink boneset for a cough.” 

The burden of the endeavor was there- 
after heavier. The scholar seemed far 
away; the Valedictory was not wholly 
certain. The hole in the chimney did 
not laugh. It gaped, like a young bird’s 
mouth, never filled. 

The years wrought changes in the 
family. Annie stopped school and stayed 
with Margy, elderly, maternal, and shy. 
Little Maggie oceupied her desk at 
school, sobered by the atmosphere of a 
house whose clock ticked out college 
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years Creorge and Margy dropped their 
look of youth. Their backs were bowed. 
Margy, streaks of white in her hair, was 
thin as a nursing mother. Sitting in 
the meeting-house Sundays in the dig- 
nity of the sacrifice, they were touched 
vith its Gethsemane. 

From the meeting-house Margy gained 
heart for the last of the struggle. 
George had the sun and air of his fields, 
ind his almanae. In the beginning 
week-day religion and the hope of the 
Valedictory sufficed her. But at the last 


she was weary for travail and for visions. 
In this place had, before her, been the 
letting in of comfort into the lives of 


tired farmer women, waiting for their 
victories. Here Annie Gleeg had learned 
to smile, having Benje; and Letty Doan, 
with her tremulous breast and plain face, 
stained by a birthmark of red, had 
ound out how to miss so much of life 
and love life still. Here Hitty Bayne 
had been enabled to support Timothy’s 
chronic indisposition of the stomach. 
(iod came not alw vs conscicusly, but in 
the general conviviality of the hymns and 
the prayers. They did not always discern 
the angels of heaven passing and repass- 
ing below that plain roof, but they had a 
good time and they went home refreshed. 

The closer the time for Sammie’s 


graduation drew near, the deeper was 


the anxiety Ile wrote that the honors 
would not be awarded until the final 
term. The Valedictory was between him 
and one other. To George and Margy 


he was again on the floor of the school- 
room, spelling, while they waited for 
what he was to do. The seasons of the 
last year were the pages of a dragging 
ealendar. The Show succeeded slowly 
the snapping of the chestnuts to the 
ground, the long drip of the thawing 
rains came after the snow, the green 
leaves pushed stubbornly from the trees, 
then the shimmer of heat arose over the 
fields as over a watched kettle. 

As in the erisis of the spelling-match, 
the neighbors waited with them. Lemuel 
Potter did not wait. In the four years 
he had elimbed higher than the Ridge. 
Those left had not lost their manners. 
The stage, leaving Sammie’s letters, was 
spied upon and the driver was questioned 


at the lanes. It was this attention to him 
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which had given Bill Higgins, a frayed 
and ugly man, the impression that he was 
a tall and handsome gentleman, wearing 
a diamond searf-pin. Ile was proud of 
carrying college letters. His interest in 
creased evenly with the neighbors. <A 
well as the best of them he speculate: 
whether Sammie would not fail of wi 


ning the highest honor. 

George and Margy did not spread th 
news that the final word had come. Thi 
neizhbors heard it from Bill Higgins 
He did not gather what it was by su 
pending the envelope betwixt him am 
the sun. The envelope was a thick on 
But George opened the letter in front 
of him and turned pale. Paleness, Bill 
knew, meant something. 

Margy answered the neighborly knock 


ing at the door. She walked across th 
sitting-room steadily. She wanted t 
show that the Todds were equal to great 
ness. She wanted to say, calmly: “ Oh, 
how de do? Yes, we’ve heerd again 
from Sammie—an’ he’s got the Val 
dict’ry. Air ye all well at home?” But 
in the door she could only ery happily 
into her blighted hands. 


The road which had taken Sammi 
from them returned him to them again 
Dressed up, they were in welcome by 
the gate. 

“Ma!” he cried, “and pa!” 

They stood united in the honor of th 
highest—father, mother, and son. They 
were alike so thin and worn and changed 
And they were alike so glad. Anni 
and Maggie pushed shyly forward t 
claim their portion of the honor. Th 
group shifted on their feet in a fond 
awkwardness. Speech did not com 
Then the inspiration of his life descend 
ed on George. Ahead of them all lh 
solved the difficulty of what to say upon 
the Valedictory. His eves looked off 
behind his tired ears. In his small, old, 
black suit, as stooped as ever a scholar, 
he was supreme. 

“An awful hot.day, ain’t it?’ he ob- 
served. 


The coal passed to Margy’s tongue. 


She smoothed the front of her plaid best 
dress joyfully. 

“Come right in,” she said, “an’ tak 
a cheer an’ rest.” 
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Decisive 
THE HAYES-TILDEN CONTEST 
BY FREDERICK 


HE old Senate-chamber in the na- 
tional Capitol was the political 
battle-ground of the issues which 
presaged the civil war. Within its walls 
Webster and Hayne voiced the prelimi- 
nary challenge and defiance of the com- 
ng conflict; to its audience Douglas first 
iddressed his arguments for “ popular 
wereignty ”; behind its doors the vote 
vhich repealed the Missouri Compromise 
was recorded; under its roof the Kansas 
conspiracy found shelter and encourage- 
ment; upon its floor Sumner fell under 
the murderous attack of Brooks; across 
its desks flew the goading insults of the 
free-State men and the furious threats 
of their opponents; directly beneath it, 
in the room now occupied as the law 
library, the Supreme Court announced 
its decision in the Dred Seott case, and 
shortly afterward the Senate surrendered 
possession of the chamber, permeated 
with the contagion of party strife, to that 
august tribunal. But though the conflict 
mmediately shifted to the new legislative 
hall, where all the vicious savageries of 
the war were soon reflected in the virtu- 
ous excesses of Reconstruction, it was 
destined again to- invade the scene of its 
origin. Within its walls the Electoral 
Commission assembled in February, 1877. 
To those who reealled the partisan in- 
heritance of the room, its selection as 
the meeting-place of jurists charged with 
the settlement of a vital political ques- 
tion was ominous of disaster, but in other 
respects no court ever convened under 
more favorable auspices than those which 
greeted the extraordinary bench to which 
the Hayes-Tilden controversy was finally 
submitted. Invoked as “a tribunal whose 
authority none could question and whose 
decision all would accept,” it had come 
into being dowered with the confidence of 
the public and armed with a mandate 
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-A POLITICAL ARBITRATION 
TREVOR HILL 


to save the people from themselves. Cer- 
tainly it was high time that some one or 
something intervened to avert the un 

speakable calamities which threatened the 
nation, for the Presidential election of 
the preceding fall had literally torn the 
country to pieces. Under the lead rship 
of Tilden, the Democrats had prepared 
and prosecuted a_ terrific indietment 
against the corruption and misgovern- 
ment of the administration, and as a ré 

sult they had secured an impressive 
popular majority for their candidate , and 
no less than 184 electoral votes, only one 
less than the number required for his 
choice. Hayes had coneededly received 
166 votes, and nineteen’ representing 
South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana 
were in dispute. To the impartial ob- 
server it seemed impossible that those 
Democratic strongholds should not yield 
at least one vote for Tilden; but to the 
Republican politicians, whose henchmen 
controlled the canvassing boards, that re- 
sult appeared not @ply possible, but 
probable, and the outcome of the local 
contests that ensued fully justified their 
confidence. The story of those: contests 
was substantially the same in each State, 
and all were equally humiliating to civie 
pride. The Democratic majorities on the 
face of the returns were eliminated by 
the canvassing boards on charges of 
negro intimidation irregularly presented 
and insufficiently proved; protests were 
ignored and perjuries condoned. The 
policy of Reconstruction which had forced 
corrupt government and negro suffrage 
upon the South and driven it to physical 
outrage had now to be sustained by legal 
outrage, even more demoralizing than 
the terrorism it had evoked. Not one 
redeeming episode marked all this sorry 
business. To the tricks, perjuries, and 
gross partisanship of the Republicans, the 
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Democrats responded with counter-tricks, 
counter-perjuries, and bungling negotia- 
tions to bribe corrupt officials, and when 
each side had obtained certificates sup- 
porting the claims of its candidates and 
forwarded them to Washington, they pre- 
sented only a shameful choice. With 
their control of the election machinery, 
the Republicans had an advantage, in 
that their certificates were issued by 
recognized officials, while the Democratic 
documents were less regular upon their 
face. Nevertheless, in the case of Florida 
the certificate of the Tilden electors had 
been passed upon and approved by the 
highest courts of that State, and the 
notorious fact that a Democratie ma- 
jority of over 12,000 had been suppress- 
ed in Louisiana invited close serutiny 
of the Republican credentials, and en 
titled the opposition to the benefit of 
every doubt. 

Who was to decide between these 
conflicting returns? That question had 
been frequently raised, but the Constitu- 
tion afforded no definite answer, and as 
no election had previously depended upon 
the vote of a State claimed by both 
parties, the issue had been avoided by 
temporary expedients. Now, however, it 
was sharply presented, and there was ab- 
solutely no precedent governing the situa- 
tion. The Constitution merely provided 
that on a certain day the President of 
the Senate should open the returns in 
the presence of both Houses, and the vote 
should then be counted. But here was 
a case where there were returns to be re- 
jected as well as counted. With whom 
lay the power to discriminate between 
them? The Republican Senators grave- 
ly answered that it was the duty of the 
President of their chamber, who was au- 
thorized not only to open and count the 
returns, but to pass upon their validity. 
In other words, they claimed that the Con- 
stitution intrusted this vitally important 
matter entirely to the discretion of one 
man, and that the assembled House and 
Senate were merely authorized to be pres- 
ent as spectators of his act. This, it was 
true, had never been done in the history 
of the republic, and the Democratic 
majority in the House angrily asserted 
that it never should be done. Moreover, 
they positively declared that no electoral 
vote whatsoever could or should be count- 


ed without the concurrent action of both 
branches of Congress. If neither candi 
date received a majority of the votes, 
then it was contended that the whole 
matter was relegated to the House of 
Representatives, which was authorized to 
elect a President, and that body plainly 
intimated its entire readiness to assume 
the responsibility. 

Unless these divergent claims could be 
reconciled the result was only too ap 
parent Tilden would be declared Presi- 
dent by the Democratic House, and Hayes 
by the Republican Senate; each would 
set up his own government, and no one 
could predict what the outcome would be. 
Already throughout the country there 
were mutterings of the storm which 
threatened to rend the nation. Incited 
by the appeals of irresponsible dema- 
gogues, bands of minute-men were en- 
rolled, sworn to seat the Democratic 
candidate peaceably if possible, but by 
force if necessary; offers of arms and 
men were made to the party leaders, 
taunts and defiances flew in every direc- 
tion, and very little was wanting to pre- 
cipitate a national disaster. In the face 
of this monstrous prospect capital took 
alarm, business languished, the govern- 
ment came to a practical standstill, and 
the enemies of the republic, who had 
confidently predicted the downfall of its 
institutions for more than a century, 
watched the menacing situation with grim 
satisfaction, laughing in their sleeves and 
knowingly wagging their heads. 

It was at this crisis that sane public 
opinion asserted itself and forced a peace- 
ful solution of the issue. From all parts 
of the country and from organizations of 
every character petitions, resolutions, and 
memorials poured in upon the assembled 
legislators, urging and, in fact, demand- 
ing that they lay aside their differences 
and devise some means of settlement, and 
of this popular pressure came the bill 
creating the Electoral Commission. It 
was not without much misgiving and con- 
siderable opposition, however, that the 
bill became a law. Tilden opposed it in 
the face of his party’s approval, and the 
Republicans fought it tooth and_ nail. 
Under the provisions of the act five of 
the proposed judges were to be selected 
from the House, which insured the ap- 
pointment of five Democrats; five were 
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to be nominated by the Senate, which was 
certain to designate Republicans, and 
five were to be selected from the Supreme 
Court beneh—two Republican appointees 
and two Democratic, these four to name 
the fifth. Firmly believing that this plan 
necessitated the selection of Judge David 
Davis, Lincoln’s lifelong friend, who, al 
though originally a Republican, had be 

come an Independent with 

Democratic leanings, the 
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the Senate was besieged by throngs of 
men and women noisily clamoring for 
admission; but the chamber was too small 
to accommodate more than the invited 
guests and privileged officials, and the 
gallery which had not been opened for 
years was reserved for reporters, editors, 
newspaper proprictors, and their families. 


The general public was therefore rigidly 





Democrats almost unani- 
mously supported the meas 
ure, and in the general 
rejoicing over its enact- 
ment the voices of Til- 
den’s supporters were clear- 
lv dominant. Their joy, 
however, was short-lived; 
for the President had 
scarcely signed the bill 
when the independent Re- 
publicans and the Demo- 
erats in Illinois combined 
in electing Davis to the 
Senate, rendering him 
practically ineligible to the 
heneh, and compelling the 
designation of a Repub 
lican to complete “the 
tribunal whose authority 
none was to question and 
whose decision all were to 
accept.” 

It was with no little 
relief that patriotic Amer- 
icans watched the evolu- 
tion of this extraordi- 
nary court from the chaos 
of evils which had dis 
graced the national in- 
stitutions and threatened 
them with ruin. To their 
minds it indicated an 














awakened publie con- 
science; it evidenced the 
triumph of patriotism over 
polities; it demonstrated 


the law-abiding instinct of a people 


fitted for self-government, and prom- 


ised a redeeming climax to a series of 


national humiliations. Partisan passion 


and prejudice had held sway for the 
moment, but statesmanship and justice 


promised finally to prevail. 


Early on the morning of February 2, 


1877, the room which had once sheltered 


CHARLES O’CONOR 


excluded, and the audience which gather- 
ed under the vigilant eyes of the journal- 
ists was more notable, perhaps, than any 
which had previously awaited the opening 
of an American court. 

Behind the rail sat the diplomatie rep- 
resentatives of almost every foreign coun- 
trv, all the members of the cabinet, the 
general of the army, the admiral of the 
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navy, ofticers of both branches of the 
service, Senators, Congressmen, judges, 
ind distinguished citizens, and at the 
counsels’ table as remarkable an assem 
blage of legal talent as ever appeared in 
any cuuse 

Qn the Democratie side sat Charles 
O’Conor, an advo 


“ate almost with 
















preme Court, Richard T. Merrick, George 
Hoadley, A. P. Morse, Ashbel Green, 


and William C. Whitney completed the 


list of Democratic advisers—all lawyers 


of marked ability, although Whitney’s 


talents were not then generally recog 
nized, and it was whispered that his re 
lationship to Com- 
missioner Payne 





ever, Wis Wahihg 


fast, and the pale, 


vealed unmistaka 
ble traces of pain 
and illness, and 
sugwested a doubt 
f his physic il fit 
ness for the great 
struggle which im 
pended. Near this 
ramos champion 
sat another veteran 
of the bar. whos 
massive wigged 
head, burly per 
sonality, and in 
separable tobacco 


. -_ 
DOX were familiar 








was responsible for 
his presence. 
Formidable as 
was this gathering 
of legal experts, 
their opponents, 
grouped at the oth- 
er end of the long 
table, were equally 
redoubtable. As 
leading counsel the 
Republicans had re- 
tained William M. 
Evarts, whose thin 
keen face had ac- 
quired a network 
of lines and 
wrinkles since the 
day he had defend- 
ed Andrew John- 
son, and whoss 








to all the courts, 


for Jeremiah S. JUDGE STANLEY 


Black was known 

throughout the 

country for his professional skill. It 
was natural that these Democratie ju- 
rists should have appeared in Tilden’s 
behalf; but associated with them was a 
man whose presence could not be ac- 
counted for by party affiliations, and to 
those who knew Lyman Trumbull’s long 
friendship with Lineoln and his reeord 
as a Republican Senator, his appearance 
in support of the Democratie claims was 
startlingly significant. Not far distant 
from these distinguished counsel, and 
apart from his associates, the journalists 
in the gall ry espied Roscoe Conkling 
sitting absorbed in thought, and instant- 
ly the exciting whisper spread that the 
great Republican champion of the elector- 
al bill intended to cast aside his party 
illegianee and address the tribunal on be- 
half of Tilden—a rumor which had some 
foundation, but no confirmation. Mont- 
gomery Blair, Matt H. Carpenter, ex- 
Judge John A, Campbell of the Su- 


fame in the Ala- 
bama ease had been 
still further en- 
hanced by his 
recent masterful achievements in the 


MATTHEWS 


Beecher trial, and upon him was des- 
tined to fall the brunt of the Demo- 
cratic attack. Near this experienced 
chieftain sat a heavily built, confident- 
looking man with a red face, sandy 
whiskers, and broad intellectual fore- 
head, destined, after a fierce struggle, to 
win a seat on the Supreme Bench as a 
reward for his services not only in the 
case at bar, but in the preliminary con- 
tests, for Stanley Matthews had fought 
hard for Hayes in Louisiana, and his 
name was already familiar to the public. 
Beside Matthews sat Edward M. Stough- 
ton, a shrewd and resourceful lawyer, and 
behind them appeared Samuel Shella- 
barger, Hayes’s personal counsel, armed 
with intimate knowledge of every detail 
of the controversy, and ready for every 
legal emergency. 

Eleven chairs had been crowded behind 
thc judicial desk, and the bench extended 
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table at either end, each 


( apable of ace 


by placing 2 


mmodating two commis 


ioners; but, except for this change and 


the personnel of the audience, the appear- 


same as if 
With 


howe Ver. 


rice or tin room was the 
esented on court days. 
the advent of the 
the 


an unfamiliar § as 


usually pr 
comminissioners, 
be neh “ssulrie dl 


pect, tor the judge S 


had discarded their 
official robes in 
defe rence to their 


lay associates: and 


as the fifteen men 
took their places be- 
fore the silent au- 
dience, it was noted 
that they divided 
upon lines, 
Judge Clifford took 
the Chief 
place, 
Miller and Brad- 
ley on his left, and 
Field 


on his right. 


party 


J ust ice’s 


with Justices 


and Strong 


Then 


to the left ranged 
the Republicans, 





Edmunds, Morton, — | 
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had de 


Was appal 


the place which the 


ocrats 


signed for Judge Davis, but he 


unconscious of the interest 


indicated 


ently wholly 


he evoked, clean-shaven expressivs 


face strong character and great 
pe rsonal dignity, and his calmness sug- 
gested courage and inspired confidence. 
lt was after 
twelve when the 


presiding justice 


opened the pro- 
ceedings by recog 
nizing David Dud- 


brother 
Field, 


one of the 


ley Field, 
ot Justice 
and 
Representative 

from New York, 
although he 
for 


sought 


who, 
had voted 
Hayes, had 
an election to Con- 
gress 
the 

pousing 


mainly for 
purpose of es- 
Tilde n’s 
cause, and who ros 


to present the for 


mal objections of 
the Democrats to 
the Republican 





and Frelinghuysen; 
and at the right the 
Abbott, 


and 


Democrats, 
Ilunton, 
Payne, while at one of 
Garfield Hoar, 
Thurman and Bayard 


the tables sat 
and at the other 
an ominously par- 


and 


tisan arrangement extremely disquieting 
to those who believed that the Senators and 
Re presentatives could as easily lay aside 
their politics as the judges could their 
robes. Individually and collectively, how- 
ever, the Commission was unquestionably 
a remarkable body of men. Seven of its 
fifteen members were, or had been, judges 

all were jurists of recognized ability me 
President, 
another Secretary of State, another am- 


one was destined to become 
bassador to England, and others to dis- 
tinguish themselves in various ways, and 
their existing publie records justified the 
belief that they would rise superior to all 
party claims and do impartial justice. 

In the pause that followed the seating 
of the tribunal the attention of the spec- 
tators centred for a moment upon Justice 
Bradley, who had been selected to take 


Justice JOSEPH 


eertificate from 
Florida. Similar 
objections were 
offered by 
Republican representatives to the Dem- 
then the legal 


BRADLEY 
likewise 


oeratie certificate, and 
battle began. 
Complicated as the various objections 
seemed to be, the Democratic point of 
attack was apparent and the issue com 
With great force and 


O’Conor  im- 


paratively simple. 
persuasive earnestness, 
peached the eligibility of one of the Re 
publican electors, alleging that he was 
a Federal office-holder and therefore de 
barred by the Constitution 
as an elector, and insisted that testimony 
be admitted in 
The strategy of this move was instantly 


from acting 


support of this charge. 
comprehended, however, by the Republican 
counsel, who saw that it was the opening 
wedge to an examination of all the facts 
leading to the issuance of the certificate 
to the and they de 
termined that no such precedent should 
be established. Evarts therefore prompt- 
ly flung down the gauntlet by announcing 


Republican electors, 
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his eontention that the court could con 
sider no question but the regularity of 
the certificates, and had no power to go 
behind the returns, and his challenge was 
nstantls accepted. Unless they wer 
yx rmitted to show what had 


happened before the Board 
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tire of questions which would have swept 

a man of less reputation off his feet. 
‘Suppose the canvassers had made a 

mistake in footing up the returns,” sug 


gested the judge, “ and suppose that mis 





otf Canvassers, and in what 
manner their majoritic s had 
been eliminated, the Demo- 
cerats realized that their 
cause was lost, and they im- 
mediately grappled with the 
foe, One after another, 
O’Conor, Black, and Mer- 
rick attacked the Republican 
position, Merrick drawing 
the enemy’s fire in a sharp 
fusillade of questions from 
the Republican  commis- 

ners, indicating anything 
but a judicial spirit on their 
part 

It was at this juncture 
that Stanley Matthews took 
a hand in the fray, and his 
opening words were sin 
cularly daring and pro- 
phetic. With a swift, al 
most imperceptible glance at 
Justice Bradley, he quoted 
from an essay on Papal 
Councils, wherein the au- 
thor, in commenting upon 





the belief that they were en- 











lightened by the presence of 

the Holy Ghost, irreverent- 

ly remarked that they may 

have been, but he general- 

ly found that the Spirit had resided in 
the odd man. 

The words were spoken in jest and were 
received with laughter, but the bad taste 
that inspired them was searcely less of 
fensive than their ominous cynicism to 
those who cherished the hope of an im- 
partial decision. 

Stoughton followed Matthews with a 
speech of considerable adroitness, and 
Evarts and O’Conor soon joined battle, 
employing the heavy artillery of argu- 
ment behind ramparts of words, until 
their ammunition was fairly exhausted. 
Then Justice Field forced the tepublican 
leader into the open, and it required not 
only courage, but downright audacity for 
Evarts to hold his own under the rapid 


SAMUEL J. TILDEN 


take changed the result of the election, 
and that they discovered it before the 
electoral vete was counted. Would there 
be no remedy ?” 

Evarts looked his questioner squarely 
in the eves. 

“No!” he answered, firmly. 

“Then,” commented the justice, “a 
mistake in arithmetie in the adding up 
of figures may elect a President of the 
United States and the Congress is power- 


” 


less to prevent it! 


The audience awaited the lawyer’s an 
swer with strained attention, but no 
question had been asked him, and he 
offered no response. The silence was at 
last broken by Justice Field, who again 
advanced to the attack. 
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‘Suppose the canvassers were bribed,” 
he began, “ or suppose they had entered 
into a conspiracy to commit a fraud, and 


nm pursuance of that bribery or con- 
piracy altered the returns, declaring as 


elected persons not chosen by the voters, 


ind had transmitted the vote to the 
President of the 


Senate, but before 


State canvassers, and the certificate is- 
sued on their return must stand. Neither 
he Constitution nor the laws authorized 
Congress to go behind the returns, and 
the court had no power except that which 

Congress possessed. 
Ilad he faltered in his answer to those 
searching questions, 


had even the @X- 





that vote had been 
counted the fraud 
was detected and ex 
posed, would there 
then be no remedy ¢” 

Again Evarts met 
the searching in 
terrogation without 
flinching. 

a) Aa an 
swered; “ whatever 
fraud there is must 


be discovered and 


protested against 
before the Board of 
Canvassers makes 


its returns 
“ But suppose the 
members of the 


board were them 





selves the con- 





pression of a doubt 
erossed his face, it 
is not impossibl 
that Evarts would 
have lost his cause. 
But to his profes 
sional mind the law 
was the law. It was 
not justice ; it wa 
not expedieney ; it 
was not necessarily 
logical or even d 
fensible, but it was 
unalterable, and 
with unquivering 
eyelids he outfaced 
his questioner and 
carried the day. 
On the 5th 
February the com 


missioners retired 








spirators ” 

‘It makes no dif 
ference under the —— 
law.” 

‘Tf this be sound 
doctrine,” observed the judge, “ it is the 
only instance in the world where fraud 
becomes enshrined and sanctified behind 
the certificate of its authors. It is ele- 
mentary knowledge that fraud vitiates 
all proceedings, even the most solemn— 
that no form of words, no amount of 
ceremony, and no solemnity of procedure 
ean shield it from exposure ? 

Again Evarts made no answer, but 
stood his ground defiantly, the audience 
watching him, spellbound and _ almost 
without breathing. 

“Suppose the canvassers were coerced 
by force,” continued the relentless ques- 
tioner. “Suppose men put pistols at their 
heads and threatened to blow out their 
brains if they did not perjure themselves, 
would there be no remedy ?” 

Again No! and No! again. Neither 
mistake nor fraud nor force justified 
Congress in reversing the action of the 


F. 


to deliberate, and 
Sie on the Sth they de- 

termined by a vote 

of eight to sever 

not to go behind thx 
returns, every Republican siding with 
the majority and every Democrat op 
posing - a strictly partisan vote. al 
would rather lose by a unanimous d 
cision than win on such a showing,” was 
the comment of a disheartened Repul 
lican patriot, and his words voiced th 
thought of all who had looked te th 
court for an authoritative utterance fre 
of politieal taint. 

To the legal fraternity that prelimi 
nary decision was deeply significant, but 
patriotic optimists still clung to the b 
lief that the court would yet assert its 
independence, and when testimony was 
admitted to establish the disqualification 
of the office-holding Republican elector, 
the spirits of the optimists rose accord- 
ingly. The evidence, however, demon- 
strated that the accused official had _ re- 
signed the Federal position which was 
supposed to bar him from acting as an 
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elector, and that technically he was with 


in the law. On the Sth of February the 
commissioners again retired for delibera 
tion, and when they returned on the 9th 
and awarded Florida to Hayes by the 
same partisan vote of eight 


Republicans against seven 
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the seene, the lawvers whispered togethe r 
and prepared for the coming contests; 
the general publie waited, bored and in- 
attentive, and some of the Republican 


managers sat quaking with fear. 





Democrats, the supporters 

Filden lost heart and 
sensitive Republicans hung 
their heads. 

And yet, had they but 
known it, the Democrats 
still held a winning ecard, 
and those in the Republican 

crets were yet to face the 
worst quarter-hour of their 
lives, for some of them had 
taken desperate chances in 
the interests of their party, 
and they faced the open 
doors of a prison when the 
opposing certificates from 
Louisiana reached Presid 
ing-Justice Clifford. 

It was on the morning of 
February 15 that this crisis 
was reached, and the court 
was again crowded to its ut 
most capacity. All the com 
missioners were present and 
all the counsel who had at 
tended the previous sessions, 
except O’Conor, whose place 
was oecupied by ex - Judge 














Camphe ll. There was, there- 
fore, no lack of astute ad- 
visers for the Democracy. 
They were the flower of the 
bar—trained observers whose 
professional duties had taught them to 
scrutinize every detail in a case and 
take nothing for granted, while on the 
bench were seven Democratic jurists, 
equally well equipped and vigilant. With 
such an array of legal experts watching 
the interests of their clients it seemed im- 
possible that deception should be suecess- 
fully practised or fraud go undetected, 
and yet the impossible happened. 

The proceedings opened as usual with 
the reception of the conflicting certificates 
from the Senate - chamber — five docu- 
ments in all—and while these important 
papers were being perfunctorily examined 
and initialled by the presiding justice, 
the journalists in the gallery idly watched 
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Judge Clifford finally laid aside his 
pen, and it was ordered that the various 
exhibits which he had been marking be 
printed and copies furnished for the con- 
venience of the counsel and commis- 
sioners. Tad a single objection to this 
routine been interposed; had prudence, 
habit, or even curiosity impelled any of 
the Democratic counsel to serutinize the 
original documents, or had enterprise 
prompted any journalist to examine and 
compare them, a sensational exposure 
would have been inevitable, for one of 
the Republican certificates was clumsily, 
even obviously, forged.* 

*Under the Constitution three copies of 
the certificate of the Louisiana vote were 
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Had this been discovered, it is not im- 
probable that one or more of the Repub 
lican commissioners, who were suspected 
of wavering in their party allegiance, 
would have voted for a thorough investi 
gation, and an entirely different result 
might have been effected. Neither sus 
picion nor inspiration, however, put the 
Democratic champions on their guard, 
and the opportunity passed unheeded, 
never to return. 

Wholly unconscious of this glaring de 
fect in their enemies’ armor, the Demo 
cratic counsel proceeded to give battle 
on substantially the same lines which 
had brought them to defeat in the Florida 
case, There was, however, some reason 
to le pe that the court might vet reverse 
itself, for popular denunciation of the 
partisan vote had not been confined to 
the supporters of Tilden, and the effect 
of public opinion upon political judges 
could not be disregarded. Moreover, the 


Louisiana case was particularly strong 


necessary, one of which had to be forwarded 
to the President of the Senate by mail, an 
ther delivered to him by hand, and the 
third deposited with the United States Dis- 
trict Judge—all of which had to be accom- 
plished within a certain numbet 


f days. 
Vhen the Republican messenger—one T. C 
Anderson—arrived in Washington and de 
ivered the package containing one of those 
three certificate to My Ferry, the Presi 
dent of the Senate that gentleman called 
his attention to an irregularity in the form 
of the endorsement on the envelope and sug 
vested that he considet its legal effect 
Anderson therefore retained the package 
ind secretly opened it to ascertain if the 
error had been repeated in the certifieate 
itself To his consternation he discovered 
far more vital defects in the document, and 
flying back to New Orleans, consulted with 
the party leaders, who agreed that the in 
strument must be redrawn, and the elect 
ors were hastily resummoned rhen, to the 
managers’ horror, it was discovered that two 
of the necessary officials were absent and 
could not possibly be reached within the 
time limited by law for the delivery of the 
paper in Washington * Heroic” measures 
were therefore deemed essential, and after 
ill the available signatures had been ob 
tained the others were forged and the doe- 
tored certificates, which. of course, were 
obviously different from the one previously 
forwarded by mail. were rushed back to 
Washington just in the nick of time All 
these facts were subsequently unearthed, 
but those who actually committed the 
forgeries were never detected H. R. R. No. 
140, 45th Cong., 3d Session, pp. 50-63 and 
So-91 
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upon the merits, for it was well known 
that the heavy Democratic majorities had 
forced the Board of Canvassers to reject 
votes—not sparingly, as had been suf 
ficient in Florida, but by thousands upon 
thousands—and it was believed that som« 
of the eight Republicans could yet be in 
duced to vote for an examination into 
the facts 

With these incentives, therefore, Car 
penter and Trumbull began the attack, 
and for half a day they battled manfully 
against the adverse precede nt which had 
been established in the Florida case, de- 
manding that the court overrule itself 
and cease to shield injustice under tech 
nicalities. Appealing as their arguments 
were, the answers of Stoughton and 
Shellabarger, the Republican counsel, 
were well caleulated to hold the majority 
of the court together, for they showed 
that an examination into the facts would 
entail an almost interminable proceeding, 
precluding any possibility of a decision 
until long after Grant’s term had ex 
pired. In the mean time there would bé 
no President or Vice-President, and th: 
result of such an unsettled condition of 


f the country 
would be well-nigh disastrous. This 


affairs upon the business ¢ 


prospect was sufficiently alarming to sus 
tain the wavering majority, and after 
Evarts and Judge Campbell had fought 
each other for another day with legal 
citations, history, philosophy, and all th 
other weapons of debate, argument was 
again exhausted, and the court once more 
retired for deliberation. The fight, how 
ever, was immediately continued in the 
consulting-room. Motion after motion 
was made by the Democratie commis 
sioners for a favorable decision on their 
contentions, but without avail. No mat 
ter in what form their propositions wer 
submitted, the eight Republicans voted 
them down and the seven Democrats dis 
sented. Finally it was proposed to reject 
all the returns and throw out the vote of 
Louisiana altogether—a proceeding fully 
justified by the situation, and for which 
there was precedent but this was like 
wise defeated by the same vote of eight 
to seven. Then Commissioner Morton, 
who is supposed to have been warned that 
there was something wrong with the Re- 
publican certificate marked No. 3, moved 
that the votes reported in certificate No. 
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run) Si 


Ie rry had re 
Ilayes, 


resolution was carried by th 


i—the document which 


ived by mail—be counted for 
monotonous majority of on 
With this decision the case practically 
ended. On 22 Hoadley and 
Merrick led a forlorn hope in an attack 
upon the returns from Oregon, but as 


February 


the Republicans were strongly entrenched 
behind the precede nts already established, 
and as they had coneededly carried that 
Evarts and Matthews had no dif 
ficulty in repulsing the enemy, and after 
one day’s fighting the dominant majority 
n the Commission decreed Oregon’s thre« 
votes to Hayes against the futile protest 
of their seven associates. 

Finally the case of South Carolina was 
ealled, but all publie interest in the eo 


With 1 


test had now evaporated. 
practically 
listless and 


Republican 


Wilenese chambe r 
and before a 
hench, the counsel waived 
their right to a hearing, and submitted 
court without argu 


their 


papers to the 
nent. Blair and Black, however, mad 
1 last stand for the Democrats, the latter 
ttacking the partisan commissioners with 
scathing seorn and unbridled fury, h 
closing words referring to the rumor tl 

a secret agreement had been effected w 
the incoming administration to end the 
policy of Reconstruction. 


“ TI ey 


offer us everything now!” he 


CREEDS. 





exclaimed, with bitterness “They de 
nounee newt upremacy and carpetbag 
thieves Their pet policy for the South 


s to be abandoned. They offer us every 


thing but one; but on that subject their 


| ps are el al ly si ile d. ‘| hey re fuse to 


sav that the y will not cheat us hereafter 
in the elections.” 

With the these 
tions reverberating in their ears the Re 
uublican eight awarded South Caroli 


thunder of denuneia 


to Hayes on February 27, and three days 
later the great Electoral Commission 
ingloriously dispersed. 

It was not nm Vein, he 
battle had been f ught, for of the sectional 
contagion which contaminated the court 
room and affected th judges, the 
if Reconstruction died. <A 


prophesied, 


poliey 
Black had 
within two years the ad 


ministration, reeognizing that another 


such victory would destroy the party, 
bandoned the Republican State officials 
in South Carolina and Louisiana who had 
heen declared elected by the same boards 
which, had awarded the 
Hayes, 


ernment became only an evil memory in 
the South, and 


with less ré ison 
electoral votes carpetbag gov 
ten vears later an act as 
passed regulating the counting of dis 


puted electoral] votes which diminished 


if it did not eliminate one of the gravest 
constitutional evils 


of the 


imperilling the safety 
republic. 
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BY 


LOUTS/ 


MORGAN 


SITLL 


the sea 


he sky said » Th a: 
Behold from God I came, 


And though ris 
Like Him am I 


The sea said to the 


Brother, ‘tis so 
My waves and Lic 


] 


elo ids ‘ hang 


endlessly 


the Same, 


sky: 


with me, 


vo ever by. 


Yet day and night the same am I, 


Like God, 





eternally. 











GUESS T shall fetch it,” said New 
| ell Bond. He was sitting on the 
door-step, in the summer dusk, with 
Doreas Lee. She knew just how his 
gaunt, large-featured face looked, with its 
hawklike glance and the color, as he 
spoke, mounting to his forehead. There 
were two kinds of Bonds, the red and the 
black. The red Bonds had the name of 
earrving out their will in all undertak- 
ings, and Newell was one. Doreas was 
on the step above him, her splendid 
shoulders disdaining the support of the 
easing, and her head, with its heavy 
braids, poised with an unconscious pride, 
no more spirited by daylight than here 
in the dark where no one saw. She an- 
swered in her full, rich voice: 

“Of course you will, if you want to 
bad enough.” 

“Tf IT want to?” repeated Newell. 
“ Ain’t IT acted as if ’twas the one thing 
I did want ?” 

Over and over they had dwelt upon 
the great purpose of his life, sometimes 
to touch it here and there with delicate 
implication, and often to sit down, by 
an unspoken consent, for long, serious 
talks. To-night Newell spoke from a 
reminiscent mood. There were times 
when, in an ingenuous egoism, he had to 
take down the book of his romance and 
read a page. But only to Doreas. She 
was his one confidant; she understood. 

“T don’t know’s Alida’s to blame,” he 
meditated. “ She’s made that way.” 

Immediately Doreas, in her sympa- 
thetic mind, was regarding a picture of 
Alida Roe as she saw her without illusion 
of passion or prejudice—a delicate, pale 
girl with a sweet complexion, and slender 
hands that were ever trembling upon 
fine work for her own adornment. She 
had known Alida at school and at home, 
in dull times and bright, and she had a 
vision, when her name was mentioned, of 
something as frail as cobwebs, with all 
their beauty. Whenever Newell Bond 
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had begun to sound the praises of his 
chosen maid, she had set her mind seri 
ously to considering what he could see 
in Alida. But it was never of any use 
Alida always remained to her impalpabk 
and vain. Now she answered patiently, 
according to her wont: 

“Of course she’s made that way.” 

It was like a touch to keep the ma 
chinery going, and he responded: 

“You see, I hadn’t asked her to set 
the day. It was kind of understood be 
tween us. An’ then Clayton Rand com« 
along an’ begun to shine up to her, 
spendin’ money like water, an’ her mother 
was bewitched by it. So she orders 
Alida to throw me over an’ take up 
with t’other man. I don’t know’s Alida’s 
to blame.” 

“Do you s’pose they’re engaged?” 
asked Doreas, for the hundredth time. 

Ile was silent for a moment, brooding. 
Then he answered as he always did: 

“'That’s more’n I can make out. But 
if they are, I'll break it. Give me time 
enough, an’ I'll do it when they’re walkin’ 
into the meetin’-house, if I don’t afore.” 

Doreas felt old and tired. All her 
buoyant life seemed to settle to a level 
where she must foster the youth of others 
and starve her own. 

“ Well,” she said, gently, “ you’ve done 
pretty well this year, sellin’ house lots 
an’ all.” 

“T’ve done well this year an’ I’m goin’ 
to keep on,” said Newell, in that dogged 
way he had. Often it heartened her, 
but never when it touched upon his weary 
pursuit. Then it seemed to her like 
some rushing foree that should be used 
to turn a mill, wandering away into poor 
meadows, to be dried and lost. But he 
was ending as he always did: “ Clayton 
Rand won’t marry so long’s his mother’s 
alive, no matter how much money he’s 
got. An’ while Alida’s waitin’ for him, 
I'll lay up what I can, an’ I bet you 
I get her yet.” 
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A MOMENT SHE WAS SUPREMELY HAPPY 
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‘You goin’ to pick pease in the morn- 
in’?” asked Doreas. She had heard the 
clock striking, and it counselled her to 
remember how early their days began. 

Newell came out of his dream. “ Yes,” 
he said, “that patch down the river road. 
I cuess we can get off ten bushels or mor 
by the afternoon train.” 

“All right,” Doreas. “Ill be 
the re = 

‘You mustn’t walk down. 
‘other way myself, but I'll hitch up Jim, 


old 


said 
Vm goin’ 


an’ you can leave him in the barn 
ll you come home.” 
‘No,” said Doreas, rising. “ Ill walk. 
I'd rather by half than have the care of 
Maybe Ill catch a ride, too.” 


They said good night, and Newell was 


him. 


walking down the path where clove-pinks 
turned 
Dorcas, forgetful of him, 
had stretehed her amns upward in a yawn 
that seemed to envelop the whole of her. 
As she stood there in the moonlight, her 
tall figure loomed like that of a priestess 
offering worship. 


vere at their sweetest, when he 


1 spe ak again. 


She might have been 
The 
regarding her, was startled, he did 
not know why. In that instant she seem- 
ed to something mysterious and 
grand, something belonging to the night 
itself, and he went away with his ques- 
tion unasked. Dorcas, her yawn finished, 
went in to think of him as she always did, 
in the few luxurious moments before she 
slept. 


chanting an invocation to the night. 


man, 


him 


But her nights were always dream- 
She had the laborer’s tired muscles 
and acquiescent nerves. 

It was two years now and 
Newell had become, in a sense, partners. 
An affliction had fallen 
them at about the time, and, 
through what seemed chanee, they had 
stretched out a hand each to steady the 
other, and gone on together. It was then 
that Doreas’s mother had had her first 
paralytie stroke, and Doreas had given 


, 
less. 


since she 


upon each of 


same 


up the distriet school to be at home. But 
she was poor, and when it became ap- 
parent that her mother might live in 


helpless misery, it was also evident that 
Dorcas must have something to do. At 
that time Newell, under the first cloud 
of disappointed love, had launched into 
market-gardening, and he gave Dorcas 
little tasks, here and there, picking fruit 
and vegetables, even weeding and hocing, 
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because that would leave her within call 
of home, where a little girl sat daily on 
Newell lived with old 


Kate to do his work, and soon it became 


guard, alone, 
an established custom for Doreas to cook 
savory dishes for him, on the days when 
her smoking 
and grumbling by the fire. In a 


Kate’s aching joints kept 
thou- 
sand ways she unconsciously slipped into 
his life, with his accounts, his house pur 
chases, and the work of his fields; and the 
small sums he paid her kept bread in her 
mouth. And her 
had died, but Doreas still kept on. 
had no told 
self she would not 


mother 
She 


mother’s now 


school yet, she herself ex- 


cusingly; but a hear 


knew how intently she fighting 
Newell’s own particular battle with him, 
how watched and there lest a 
penny be spilled and his road be made 
the longer to the goal he fixed. She was 
quite willing to breaking up 
Alida’s intimacy with the other man, be- 
cause, to her dispassionate mind, Alida 
was of no account in the world of fee ling. 
She might have her mild preferences, but 
if Newell could give her muslin dresses 
and plated pins, he would suit her ex 
cellently. And Newell wanted her. As 
for Clayton Rand, he would be none the 
poorer, lacking her. She had thought it 
all out, and she was sure she knew. 

The next morning, dressed in brown, 
the color of the earth worked in, 
Doreas stepped out into the dewy world 


was 


she here 


consider 


she 


and closed her door behind her. It was 
a long walk to the field. For some un- 
guessed reason she had been heavy- 


hearted at rising; 
of the carly day 


but now the pure look 
refreshed her and 
went on cheerfully. Since her mother’s 
death, life had seemed to her all a maze 
She 
no duties, save the general 


she 


where she could find few certainties. 
had no ties, 
ones to neighborhood and church, and her 
loneliness now and then rose before her 
like something inexorable and vast, and 
would be looked at. Perhaps that was 
why she had thrown herself whole-souled 
into Newell’s wilful quest, though at mo 
she strangle it with 
passion fiercer than its own, and why she 
wondered just what she could do after 
the desire of his heart had flowered and 
Alida was his wife. As she walked along, 
she held her head very high, and carried 
her hat in her hands, leaving the sun to 


ments longed to 
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strike upon her shining braids and light 
them to a gloss. For the moment she 
was unreasonably happy, forgetful of the 
past, and aware only of the sunlight on 
green fields. Then suddenly she found 
that a light wagon had drawn up and 
Clayton Rand was asking her to ride. 
She looked at him one quick instant be- 
fore she answered. She had known him 
when they were both children and he 
came to spend the summer a mile away, 
and sometimes, for fun, went to the dis- 
trict school. Since then they had kept 
up a recognized acquaintance, but this 
was the first time in years that they had 
spoken together. He was a heavy-faced 
young man, with rough-looking clothes of 
a correct cut, and a suggested taste in 
horse s and dogs. 

“ Ride?’ he asked again, and Dorcas 
smiled at him out of many thoughts. She 
could not have whispered them to herself 
perhaps; but they all concerned Newell 
and his daily lack. Clayton saw the 
pretty lifting of her red lip above her 
small white teeth, and, being a young 
man ready to leap at desired conclusions, 
instantly thought of kissing. 

‘I can’t be mistaken,” he said, elabo- 
rately. “ This is Miss Dorcas Lee.” 

Doreas put her foot on the step and 
seated herself beside him. Then, sur- 
prised at his suecess, because she had 
looked to him like a proud person, 
though in a working-gown, he began a 
wandering apology for having failed to 
help her in. Meantime he touched up the 
beautiful sorrel, and when they began to 
fly along the road, and the sorrel’s golden 
mane was tossing, Dorcas had a brief 
smiling coneurrence with Alida. To 
speed like that was perhaps worth the 
company of Clayton Rand. He was talk- 
ing to her, and she answered him de- 
murely, with a dignity not reassuring 
from one of her large type and regal air. 
But presently he began, by some inner 
cleverness (for he had a way with him), 
to tell her stories about horses, and 
Doreas listened, wide-eyed with pleasure. 
The way to the knoll was very short, and 
there she had to stop in the midst of a 
racing story that had the movement of 
the race itself, and bid him leave her. 
This time he remembered his manners, 
and leaped out to help her gallantly. 

“Miss Dorcas,” he called her back, 
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after her pretty thanks, “I suppose—l] 
don’t half dare to ask you—but you lik 
horses. Just let me take you over to th 
Country Club to-morrow, and we can se 
the racing.” 

For the space ol a 8 cond, Dorcas gaz d 
at the toe of her patched working-boot 
She was thinking, in a confused tangk 
of Alida and Newell, and wondering 
she had any clothes to wear. Then sh 
lifted her head quickly with a resoluti 
that looked like triumph. 

“ Thank you,” she said, with a shynes 
very charming in one of her large type; 
“T should be happy to.” 

“Thank you,” said Clayton, jumping 
into the wagon. “Ill be along about 
half past one.” 

All that day Dorcas bent over the pea 
vines and listened to her thoughts. Ther 
were other pickers, but she had no words 
for them, even when they sat down t 
gether for their luncheon, nor for New 
ell himself, coming at night to take 
her home. 

“You’re real tired, I guess,” he said, 
as he left her at the gate. 

Dorcas flashed a sudden smile at him. 
It was all mirth and mischief. 

“No,” she said, soberly, “ I don’t be- 
lieve I’m tired.” 

“Tm goin’ to Fairfax to see about 
sellin’ the colt to-morrow,” said Newel] 
from the wagon. 

Doreas nodded. 

“Maybe I'll take a day off myself,” 
she said. “I'll be on hand next-day 
mornin’, if you want anything picked 
Good night.” 

That evening at ten Newell was driving 
home from the village, and he marked 
her light in the kitchen. He stopped, 
vaguely uneasy, and walked up the pat! 
to the side door, and as he came he sav 
the shades go down. 

“ Dorcas!” he called, at the door, “ it’s 
me, Newell.” Then he heard her hurry 
ing steps. But instead of opening th: 


door to him she pushed the bolt softly, 


and he heard her voice in an inexplicabl: 
mixture of laughter and confusion. 
“T’m real sorry, Newell, but I can’! 
let you in. I’m awful sorry.” 
“All right,” he said, bluffly, turning 
away, yet conscious of a tiny hurt 


of pained surprise. “ Nothin’ wrong. 


is there ?”’ 
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‘No.” came the laughing voice again, 
‘there’s nothin’ wrong.” 

“ That’s all I wanted to know,” he ex- 
plained, as he *went down the path. 
‘ Seein’ the light so late—” 

And again the voice followed him. 

“Yes, Newell, I’m all right.” 

Doreas. an hour after, at her table 
ironing the dotted muslin she had washed 
and dried before the fire, laughed out 
again. She had a new sense of triumph, 
like a bloom upon the purpose of her life. 
At last she saw before her a path quite 
distinet from the dull duties of every day. 

When Clayton Rand drove up with 
his pair of sleek horses and the shining 
rig that was admired by all the town, 
she went out and down the path very 
shyly, and with a blushing sedateness be- 
coming to her. Clayton saw it, and his 
heart leaped with the vanity of knowing 
she was moved because of him. But the 
cause was otherwise. Dorcas knew her 
hair was beautiful, and that her skin, in 
spite of its tan, was sweetly pink; but 
she also knew that the fashion of her 
sleeves was two years old, and that no 
earthly power could bring the gloss of 
youth to her worn shoes again. So she 
blushed and shrank a little, like a bride, 
and Clayton, who saw only that her 
skirts fluttered airily and her hat was 
trimmed with something soft and white, 
straightway forgot all the girls he had 
ever seen, and wondered if his mother 
could fail to approve such worth as this. 
And then again he began to talk about 
horses, and Doreas began, in her rapt 
way, to listen, and put in a sensible word 
here and there. Alida, she knew, had one 
idea of horses: that they were four-legged 
creatures likely to run away, or to bite 
your fingers if you gave them grass. It 
was easy to compete with her there, and 
also because she really did love animals 
and need not pretend. It was a beautiful 
day at the races. There were all sorts 
of magnificent turnouts, and ladies dress- 
ed in raiment such as Dorcas had never 
even imagined. She innocently fancied 
Clayton must know any number of them, 
and grew very humbly grateful to him 
for troubling himself about her. When 
she suggested that he must have many 
friends among them, he laughed with an 
amused candor, and told her they were 
gentry, a cut above. Yet Dorcas con- 
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tinued to believe he might have con- 
sorted with them, if he chose, and her 
manner to him had a softer friendliness 
because he was so kind. And when she 
could forget her old-fashioned gown, she 
was quite childishly content. At the gate 
that night he thanked her profusely for 
the pleasure of her company, and add- 
ed, boldly: 

“Won’t you go to ride a little ways to- 
morrow night?” 

A sudden shyness made her retreat a 
step, as if in definite withdrawal. It was 
like a flower’s closing. 

“ Maybe not to-morrow,” she hesitated. 
It seemed to her the events she had moved 
were rushing, of themselves, too fast. 

“ Next day, then,” he called. “Tl be 
along about seven. Good night.” 

And Doreas went in to think over her 
day and dream again, not so much of that 
as the desire she was fulfilling for an 
other man. 

At that time Newell was very busy over 
questions of real estate. He had bought. 
two years before, the whole slope of Sun- 
set Hill, overlooking three townships and 
the sea, and now city residents had found 
out the spot and were trying to secure 
it. That prospect of immediate riches 
drew his mind away from his gardening. 
He forgot the patient things that were 
growing silently to earn him his desire, 
and only gave orders in the morning to 
his two men before he drove away to talk 
about land. Even Dorcas he forgot, save 
as a man remembers his accustomed staff 
leaning against the wall til! he shall need 
it again. But he has no anxiety about 
it, for he knows it will be there. Dorcas 
hardly missed him, for she, too, had new 
ways to walk. Clayton Rand came often 
now. He seemed to be fascinated, per- 
haps by her beauty and the simplicity 
of her mien, and perhaps by the dignity 
of her undefended state. She never ask- 
ed him into her house, though she would 
drive and walk with him. Her strength, 
that summer, seemed to her boundless. 
She could work all day and sit up half 
the night sewing old finery or washing 
and ironing it, and then she could sleep 
dreamlessly for two or three hours, and 
wake to work again and drive with Clay 
ton Rand in the evening. It seemed to 
her at times as if that life would go on 
breathlessly forever, and then again she 
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knew it would not go on: for she had 
planned the end toward which it was 
tending, and the end was almost there. 
One afternoon, as she came home from 
her work flushed and covered with dust, 
yet looking like an earth queen in her 
triumphant health, she had to pass Alida’s 
house, and Alida’s mother was waiting 
for her by the gate. As Dorcas came on 
swiftly, she had a thought that Alida was 
not very wise, or she would keep her 
lovers away from Mrs, Roe. The mother 
and daughter were too much alike. The 
older woman was a terrible prophecy. 
The fairness of youth had faded in her 
into a soft ivory, her hair was a yellow 
wisp tightly coiled, and her mouth droop- 
ed in a meagre discontent. She regarded 
Dorcas frowningly from sharp eyes, and 
Dorcas stepped more proudly. She had 
fancied this onslaught might await her. 

“Doreas Lee!” called the woman, 
sharply. “ Dorcas Lee!” 

Then, as Doreas stopped, in a calm in- 
quiry, the woman went on rushingly, all 
the words she had not meant to say 
tumbling forth as she had thought them. 

“Doreas Lee, what are you carryin’ on 
for the way you be with Clayton Rand? 
There ain’t a decent girl in town would 
step in an’ keteh anybody up like that. 
You'll get yourself talked about, if you 
ain’t now. I was a friend to your mother 
an’ I’m a friend to you, an’ now I’ve gone 
out 0’ my way to give you warnin’.” 

Doreas looked past her up the garden 
walk and at the porch where Alida sat 
rocking back and forth, her hands busy 
as ever with her delicate work. 


“ Alida!” she called, softly. “ ’Lida,.- 


you come here a minute. I want to speak 
to you.” 

Alida laid down her work with care 
and placed her thimble in her basket. 
Then she came down the garden path, 
swaying and floating as she always walk- 
ed, her pretty head moving rhythmically. 

“*Lida, you come a step or two with 
me,” said Doreas, gently, when the girl 
was at the gate. “I want to speak 
to you.” 

Alida opened the gate and, without a 
glance at her mother, stepped out upon 
the dusty path. People said Mrs. Roe 
talked so much that people had long ago 
done listening to her, and perhaps she 
had done expecting it. 








“You'd ought to have suthin’ over 
your head,” she ealled to Alida. “ You'll 
be’s black as an Injun.” 

Dorcas took a long stride into the road 
side tangle and broke off a branch of 
thick-leaved elder. She gave it to Alida 
and the girl gravely shaded herself wit! 
it from the defacing sun. They walked 
along together in silence for a moment, 
and Doreas frankly studied Alida’s fac 
There was no sign of grief upon it, of 
loneliness, of discontent. The skin was 
like a rose, a fainter, pinker rose thar 
Doreas had ever seen. The soft lip 
kept their lovely curve. 

“Lida,” she breathed, “ what you goin’ 
to do to-night ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Alida, in her even 
voice. “ Sometimes I sew, when it ain’t 
too hot. I’m makin’ me a dotted muslin.” 

Doreas found her own heart beating 
fast. The excitement of it all, of life it- 
self, the bliss, the pain and loss, came 
keenly on her. She thought of the days 
that had gone to buying this thing of 
prettiness, the strained muscles, the ra 
cing blood and thrilling brain, the sweat 
and toil of it, and something choked her 
to think that now the pretty thing was 
almost won. Newell would have it, his 
heart’s desire, and in thirty years perhaps 
it would look like Alida’s mother with 
that shallow mouth. Yet her simpl 
faithfulness was a part of her own blood, 
and she could not deny him what was his 

“ Alida,” she said, in an eloquent throb, 
“ do you—do you like him ?” 

“Who?” asked Alida, calmly, turning 
clear eyes upon her. 

Doreas laughed shamefacedly. 

“T don’t know hardly what I’m talkin’ 
about,” she said. “I’ve worked prett, 
hard to-day. *Lida, if there was anybod; 
you liked, anybody you want to talk 
things over with—well”—she paused to 
laugh a littl—“ well, if I were you, | 
should just put on my blue dress, th: 
one with the pink rosebuds, an’ walk 
along this road down to the pine grove 
an’ back again.” 

“The idea!” said Alida, from an un- 
broken calm. “T should think you were 
crazy.” 


Doreas stopped in the road, decisively, 


as if the moment had come for them 
to part. 
“That’s what I should do, *Lida,” sh« 
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every night along about 
An’ I should wear 


said, “ to-night, 
eight, till it happens. 
vy blue.” 
Alida turned away, as if she felt some- 
thing unmaidenly in the suggestion and 
vet Dorcas 


had 


and when they were a dozen 


might well remove herself; 


she would remember. 
d ’ arated 


They 


paces apart, Dorcas ealled again: 
, ida!” 

Alida turned. Again Dorcas 
vly, from the weight of her great task. 
“Lida, Newell Bond’s sellin’ off Sun- 

set Hill. He’s doin’ well for himself.” 
, : “Ts he?” returned Alida, primly. “I 
- hadn’t heard of it.” Then turned 
and, keeping her feet carefully from the 


} 
spoke 


she 


lust, went on again. 
vt It that 
she could not to finish the bowl of 


bread and milk that made her supper, and 


seemed to Dorcas night as if 


wait 


» put on her white muslin and seat her- 
a | elf by the window. She felt as if the 
vorld were rushing fast, the flowers in the 
irden hurrying to open, the sun to get 
nto the sky and make it redder than 
ever it had been before, and all happy 
people to be happier. Something seemed 
veeping after her, and she dared not turn 
and look it in the face. But her heart 
told her it was the moment that would 
me after her work had been accomplish- 
1 and Newell had found Alida. As if 
Ma, 7 he had known it would be 80, she saw 
is him coming down the road and called 
He was walking very fast, his 

head up, and his hands, she presently 
ng . saw, clenched as they swung. 


I f j > 
————— 


to him. 


“ Newell!” she eried, “ come in.” 

He strode up the path and she rose to 
in’ : meet him. She remembered now that she 
tty had many thing to tell him, and the 

owledge of them choked her. 
a “ Newell,” she began, “ you mustn’t go 
to I don’t know where you’re goin’—but 
J 5 down that way, you mustn’t go till eight 
th o’clock. An’ then I guess you'll see her. 
It “ll be better than the house, because her 
| mother’s there. Why,” her voice faltered, 
and she ended breathlessly, “ what makes 
: you look so?” 
rer E He looked like wrath. It was upon his 
knotted brow, the iron lips, and in the 
blazing of his eyes. 
“ What's this I’ve been told?” he 
in a voice she had never heard from him, 
“about Clayton Rand ?” 


said, 
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She laughed, relieved and pleased at 

her own cleverness. ‘ 
“It’s all Newell,” called, 

gleefully. “He hasn’t been there for two 

weeks, 


right, she 
He’s comin’ to-night to take me 
to ride, an’ I’ll make him go the turn 
pike road, an’ she'll be Pine 
Hollow, an’ un- 


down by 


you can snap her up 


der her mother’s nose—an’ she’s 


he r blue i” 

Newell put out his hands and grasped 
her wrists. He held them tight and look 
ed at her. She gazed back in 
In all the months of his repining she had 


got on 


wonds r. 


not seen him so, full of warm passion, of 
a steady purpose. 
“ Doreas,” he “T won’t have it!” 
She answered in pure wonder and with 


said, 


great simplicity: 
“What, Newell? 


have ?” 


What 


won't you 
He spoke slowly, leaving intervals be- 
tween the words. 

“T won’t have you ridin’ with him, nor 
walkin’ with him, nor with any man. 
If I’d known it, I’d put a stop to it be 
fore. Why, Doreas, don’t you know whos« 
girl you are? You’re mine.” 

Floods of color went over her face, and 
she looked down. Then, as he was silent, 
she had to speak. 

“ Newell,” she said, “I only meant— 
[I thought maybe I might help you 
There she had to look at him, and found 
upon sweet- 
No 


in her 


his eyes her in a grave 
ness she could hardly understand. 
such flower had bloomed for her 
whole life. 

“Why, Doreas,” he said, “think how 
together! What do 


s’pose we worked so for?” 


we’ve worked you 
Alida’s name rose to her lips, but her 


tongue refused to speak. At that moment 


it seemed too slight a word to say. 
“°Twas so we could find out where we 
stood,” the grave voice went on. “ That 


was it.” 
She felt breathless, as if they had to- 


gether been pursuing some slight thing, { 
a butterfly, a bubble, and now, when it | 
was under their hands, they saw that the j 


thing itself was not what mattered. It 
was the race. They had kept step, and 
still together now, they had run into a 
safe and happy place. There the 
beat of hoofs upon the road. 

“Stay here,” she breathed. 


was 


“ %% 
T can’t 
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I'll tell him so.” She ran 
out and down the path, a swift Atalanta, 
her white skirts floating. Clayton Rand 
was at the gate. Even in the instant of 
his smiling at her she realized that the 
smile was that of one who is expectant 


go with him. 


of a pleasure, but only of the pleasure it- 
self, he does not care with whom. Her 
eyes glowed upon him, her brown cheeks 
were red with dancing blood. 

“T can’t go,” she said, in a full, ecstatic 
voice. “Thank you ever so much, I 
ean’t ever go again. See!” she pointed 
down the road. “ Don’t she look pretty 
in among the trees? That’s "Lida. She’s 


Horses of 
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got on her blue.” She turned and 
hastened up the path again. At th 
door she paused to look once again at 
the spot of blue through the vista of sum 
mer green. It was moving. It wa 
mounting into Clayton Rand’s wago1 
Then Dorcas went in where Newell wa 
waiting to kiss her. 

“He’s drove along,” she said, from he: 
trance of happiness. “’Lida’s gone t 
ride with him.” 

Already the name meant no more to 
them than the bubble they had chased. 

“Come, Dorcas, come,” said her lover, 
in that new voice. “ Come here to me.” 


the Wind 


BY EDITH WYATT 


D pein the rainy roof-top, up the silver street, 


Horses of the morning wind gallop far and fleet. 


Over mist and tree-top, down the break of day, 


Coursers of the cold-breathed wind swing me on your way. 


Light you whinnied at the gabling, and afar I’d dreamed your stabling— 


Heard you stamping in your stabling on the heaven’s erystal floor, 


Dreamed your waiting in the airy days of ice-locked January, 


Through clear nights in February, past the pole-star lantern’s door. 


Gallop past the hoary Ilyads, and the snowy-clustered Pleiads, 


Over common, over open, over mud-flung road and plain, 


Cloud-winged horses with your streaming manes and dappled fetlocks gleaming 


Beautiful beyond my dreaming, down your yearly course again. 


Over highway, over byway, every way of yours is my way, 


Fog-smoked roof, and dripping alley, and the trail the wild duck cries, 


Ragged mist and splashing byway, plashing eaves, and flooded highway, 


Broken shore and full-flushed valley, and the hundred-hurdled skies. 


Gallop, gallop swifter to me, thrill the strength of daybreak through me, 


Twelve great winds of open heaven, in your splendor fleet and free, 


Winds above all pride and scorning, all self-shame and self-adorning 


As the naked stars of morning singing through the bare-branched tree. 
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A NOVEL 


BY GILBER 


CHAPTER XV 
S00LSBY’S ITAND UPON THE CURTAIN 


\ITH raised her eyes from the paper 
before her and poised her head 
meditative ly. 

‘Tlow long is it, friend, since 

‘Since he went to Egypt q” 

‘Nay, since thee—” 

‘Since I went to Mass?” he grumbled 
humorously. 

She laughed whimsiecally. “ Nay, then, 

nee thee made the promise gs 

That I would drink no more till his 
return ay, that was my bargain: till 
then and no longer! I am not to be 
held back then, unless I change my 
mind when I see him. Well, ’tis thre 
years since 2s 

Three years! Time hasn’t flown. Is 
it not like an old memory, his living her 
in this house, Soolsby, and all that hap- 
pene d then ?” 

Soolsby looked at her over his glasses, 
resting his chin on the back of the chair 
he was caning, and his lips worked in and 

with a suppressed smile. 

“Time’s got no more to do _ with 
vou than I have with the Protestants 
or rabbits!” 

He chuckled to himself, for he poache d 
when he pleased and with impunity, and, 
caught red-handed, his airs of innocence 
were artistic miracles. 

Time’s got naught to do with you. 
’Tis afeard of you,” he continued. “ He 
lets you be.” 

“Friend, thee knows I am almost an 
old woman now.” She made marks ab 
stractedly upon the corner of a piece of 
paper. “Unless my hair turns presently 
I must bleach it, for ’twill seem improper 
it should remain so brown.” 

She smoothed it back with her hand. 
Try as she would to keep it trim after 


the manner of her people, it still waved 


T PARKER 


loosely on her forehead and over her ears. 
And the gray bonnet that she wore only 
added piquancy to its luxuriant modesty, 
gave a sweet gravity to the demure beauty 
of the face it sheltered. 

“You are no older in face to-day than 
was the Egyptian’s mother when she left 
him here. It’s wonder o’ the world that 
your heart, which is eighteen, should keep 
vour face at that.” 

“Tam thirty now,” she murmured, with 
a sigh, and went on writing. 

The old man’s fingers moved quickly 
among the strips of cane, and, after a 
silence, without raising his head, he said, 
“ Thirty—it means naught.” 

“'lo those without understanding,” she 
rejoined dryly. 

*Tis tough understanding why there’s 
no wedding-ring on yonder finger. There’s 
cen many a man that’s wanted it, that’s 
true—the Squire’s son from Bridgley, the 
lord of Axwood Manor, the long soldier 
from Shipley Wood, and doctors, and 
such folk aplenty. There’s where under 
standing fails.” 

At his first words Faith’s face flushed 
up, then it became very pale, and her 
eyes, suffused, dropped upon the paper 
hefore her. At first it seemed as though 
she must resent his boldness; but she 
had made a friend of him these years past, 
and she knew there was no rudeness in 
his words. In the past they had talked 
of things deeper and more intimate still. 
Yet there was that in his words which 
touched a sensitive corner of her nature. 

“Why should I be marrying?” she 
asked presently. “There was my sis 
ter’s son all those vears—him I had to 
eare for.” 

“Ay, older than him by a _ thimbk 
ful!” he rejoined dryly. 

“ Nay, till he came to live in this hut 
elone, older by many a year. Since then 
he is older than me by fifty. I had no 
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thought of marriage before he went away. 
Squire’s son, soldier, or pillman, what 
were they to me! He needed me. They 
came, did they? Well, and if they came?” 

“ And since the Egyptian went 9” 

A sort of sob came in her throat. “ He 
does not need me now, but he may— 
he will one day; and then I shall be ready. 
But now 

Old Soolsby’s face turned away. Ilis 
house overlooked every house in the val- 
le 5 beneath; he could see nearly every gar- 
den; he could even reeognize many in the 
far streets. Besides, there hung along two 
nails on the wall a telescope, relic of days 
when he sailed the main. The grounds of 
the Cloistered House and the fruit-decked 
garden-wall of the Red Mansion were ever 
within his vision. Onee, twice, thrice, he 
had seen what he had seen, and dark 
feelings, harsh emotions, had been roused 
in him. 

“Tle will need us both—the Egyptian 
will need us both one day,” he answered 
now; “you more than any, me because 
I can help him, too—ay, I can help him. 
But married or single you could help him; 
so why waste your days here ?” 

“Is it wasting my days to stay with my 
father? He is lonely—ay, terribly lonely 
since our Davy went away; and troubled, 
too, for the dangers of that life yonder. 
His voice used to shake when he prayed in 
those days when Davy was away in the 
desert, down at Darfur and elsewhere 
among the rebel tribes. He frightened me 
then, he was so stern and still.’ Ah, but 
that day when we knew he was safe, I 
was cighteen, and no more!” she added, 
smiling. “ But think you I could marry 
while my life is so tied to him and our 
Egyptian? I must not attempt too much, 
for I have a small nature. It is better to 
love two well, and strive for them, and 
achieve a little, than to love three and 
accomplish naught. If I could serve all 
three well, I should look the thirty I am,” 
she added, with modesty and unintended 
vanity combined. 

No one looking at her limpid shining 
blue eyes but would have set her down 
for twenty-three or twenty-four, for no 
line showed on her smooth face; she was 
exquisite of limb and feature, and had the 
lissomeness of a girl of fifteen. There was 
in her eyes, however, an unquiet sadness; 
she had abstracted moments when her 


mind seemed fixed on some vexing prob 
lem. Sueh a mood suddenly came upon 
her now. The pen lay by the paper un 
touched, her hands folded in her lap, and 
a long silence fell upon them, broke 
only by the twanging of the strips of ean 
in Soolsby’s hands. At last, however, ev 
this sound ceased; and the two searc 
moved as the sun drew towards the middl 
afternoon. At last they were roused b) 
the sound of a horn, and, looking down, 
they saw a four-in-hand drawing smart]: 
down the road to the village over the 
gorse-spread common, till it stopped at 
the Cloistered House. As Faith looked, 
her face slightly flushed. She bent for 
ward till she saw one figure get dow: 
and, waving a hand to the party on thi 
coach as it moved on, disappear into thi 
gateway of the Cloistered House. 

“What is the office they have give 
him?” asked Soolsby, disapproval in hi 
tone, his eyes fixed on the disappear 
ing figure. 

“They have made Lord Eglingto 
Under - Secretary for Foreign Affairs,” 
she answered, quietly. 

“And what means that to a common 
mind ?” 

“That what his government does in 
Egypt will mean good or bad to our 
Egyptian,” she answered, meaningly. 

“That he can do our man good or ill?” 
Soolsby asked, sharply —* that he, yonder, 
ean do that?” 

She inclined her head. 

“ When I see him doing ill—well, when 
I see him doing that ”—he snatched up 
piece of wood from the floor—“then | 
will break him so!” 

He snapped the stick across his kne« 
and threw the pieces on the ground. HH 
was excited. He got to his feet and 
walked up and down the little room, 
his lips shut tight, his round eyes flaring 

Faith watched him in astonishment 
In the past she had seen his face cloud 
over, his eyes grow sulky, at the mentio1 
of Lord Eglington’s name; she knew that 
Soolsby hated him; but his aversion now 
was more definite and violent than lh 
had before shown, save on that night long 
ago when David went first to Egypt, and 
she had heard hard words between them 
in this same hut. She supposed it on 
of those antipathies which often grow 
in inverse ratio to the social position 
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these concerned. She replied in a 
thing voice: 

Then we shall hope that he will do 
ur Davy only good.” 

‘You would not wish to see me break 
his |e rdship ¢ You would not wish it?’ 
Ife came over to her, and looked sharp- 

it her. “You would not wish it?” 
he re peated, meaningly. 

She evaded his question. “ Lord Eg- 

neton will be a great man one day per 

ps,” she answered. “ He has made his 

y quickly. How high he has climbed 

three years how high!” 

Soolsby’s anger was not lessened. 
“Pooh! Pooh! He is an Earl. An Earl 
has all with him at the start—name, 
place, and all. But look at our Egyptian! 
Look at Egyptian David—what had he 
hut his head and an honest mind? What 

he? He is the great man of Egypt. 
Who helped Claridge Pasha? Tell me, 
who helped Egyptian David? That sec 
ond-best lordship yonder, he crept about 
coaxing this one and wheedling that. I 
know him—I know him. He wheedles 
and wheedles. No matter whether ‘tis 
a babe or an old woman, he’ll talk, and 
talk and talk, till they believe in him, 
poor folks! No one’s too small for his 
net. There’s Martha Higham yonder. 
She’s forty-five. If he sees her, as sure 
res he’ll make love to her, and fill 


4 { 
her ears with words she’d never heard 
hefore, and ’d never hear at all if not 
from him. Ay, there’s no man too sour 
ind no woman too old that he’ll not 
blandish if he gets the chance.” 

As he spoke Faith shut her eyes, and 
her fingers clasped tightly together—beau- 
tiful long tapering fingers, like those in 
Romney’s pictures. When he stopped, her 
eyes opened slowly, and she gazed before 
her down towards that garden by the 
Red Mansion where her lifetime had 
been spent. 

‘ Thee says hard words, Soolsby,” she 
answered, gently. “ But maybe thee is 
right.” Then a flash of humor passed 
over her face. “ Suppose we ask Martha 
Higham if the Earl has ‘ blandished ’ her. 
If the Earl has blandished Martha, he is 
the very captain of deceit. Why, he has 
himself but twenty-eight years. Will a 
man speak so to one older than himself 
save in mockery? So, if thee is right in 
this, then—then if he speak well to de- 
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ceive and to serve his turn, he will also 
peak ill; and he will do ill when it may 
serve his turn; and so he may do our 
Davy ill, as thee says, Soolsby.” 

She rose to her feet and made as if t 
go, but she kept her face from him. 
Presently, however, she turned and looked 
at him. “If he does ill to Davy—ther 
will be those like thee, Soolsby, who will 
not spare him.” : 

Ilis fingers opened and shut malicious 
ly, he nodded dour assent. After an 
instant, while he watched her, she add 
ed: “Thee has not heard my lord i 
to marry ?” 

“ Marry—who is the blind lass?” 

“Tiler name is Maryon, Miss Hylda 
Maryon: and she has a great fortune. 
But within a month it is to be. You re- 
member the woman of the cross-roads 
her that our Davy 

“Ter the Egyptian kissed, and put his 
watch in her belt—ay, Kate Heaver!” 

“She is now maid to her Lord Egling 
ton will wed. She is to spend to-night 
with us.” 

“Where is her lad that was, that the 
Egyptian rolled like dough in a trough ?” 

“Kimber? He is at Sheffield. He has 
been up and down, now sober for a year, 
now drunken for a month, now in now 
out of a place; until this past year. But 
for this whole year he has been sober, and 
he may keep his pledge. He is work 
ing in the trades-unions. Among his fel 
low workers he is called a politician—if 
loud speaking and boasting can make one. 
Yet if these doings give him stimulant in 
stead of drink, who shall complain ?” 

Soolsby’s head was down. He was 
looking out over the far hills, while the 
strips of cane were idle in his hands. 
“Ay, it is true—it is true,” he nodded. 
“Give a man an idee which keeps him 
cogitating, makes him think he’s greater 
than he is, and sets his pulses beating, 
why, that’s the cure to drink. Drink is 
friendship and good company, and big 
thoughts while it lasts: and it’s lonely 
without it, if you’ve been used to it. Ay, 
but Kimber’s way is best. Get an idee in 
your noddle, to do a thing that’s more 
to you than work or food or bed, and 
twill be more than drink, too.” 

He nodded to himself, then began 
weaving the strips of cane furiously. 
Presently he stopped again, and threw 
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his head back with a chuckle. “ Now, 
wouldn’t it be a joke, a reg’lar first-class 
joke, if Kimber and me both had the 
same idee; if we was both workin’ for the 
same thing—an’ didn’t know it? I reck- 
on it might be so.” 

“ What end is thee working for, friend ? 
If the papers speak true, Kimber is 
working to stand for Parliament against 
Lord Eglington.” 

Soolsby grunted and laughed in his 
throat. “Now, is that the game of 
Mister Kimber? Against my Lord Eg 
lington! Hey, but that’s a joke, my 
lord !” 

“And what is thee working for, 
Soolsby ?” 

“What do I be working for? To get 
the Egyptian back to England—what 
else ?” 

“That is no joke.” 

“Ay, but ’tis a joke.” The old man 
chuckled. “’Tis the best joke in the 
boilin’.” He shook his head and moved 
his body backwards and forwards with 
glee. “Me and Kimber! Me and Kim- 
ber!” he roared, “ and neither of us drunk 
for a year—not drunk for a whole year. 
Me and Kimber—and him!” 

Faith put her hand on his shoulder. 
“Indeed, I see no joke, but only that 
which makes my heart thankful, Soolsby.” 

“ Ay, you will be thankful — you will 
be thankful, by and by,” he said, still 
chuckling, and stood up respectfully to 
show her out. 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE DERT AND THE ACCOUNTING 

IS forehead frowning, but his eyes 

full of friendliness, Soolshy watched 
Faith go down the hillside, and un- 
til she reached the main road. Here, 
instead of going to the Red Man- 
sion, she hesitated a moment and then 
passed along a wooded path leading 
to the Meeting-house and the grave- 
yard. It was a perfect day of early 
summer, the gorse was in full bloom, 
and the may and the hawthorn were alive 
with color. The path she had taken led 
through a narrow lane, overhung with 
blossoms and greenery. By bearing 
away to the left into another path and 
making a détour, she could reach the 
Mecting-house through a narrow lane 
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called Charity Street, leading past 
now disused mill and a small, strong 
stream flowing from the hill above. 

As she came down the hill, othe 
eyes than Soolsby’s watched her. Fro 
his laboratory—the laboratory in whi 
his father had worked, in which he ha 
lost his life Eglington had seen th 
trim, graceful figure. He watched it til 
it moved into the wooded path. Then hx 
left his garden, and, moving across 
field, came into the path ahead of her 
Walking swiftly, he reached the ol 
mill, and waited. 

She came slowly, now and again stooy 
ing to pick a flower and place it in h 
belt. Her bonnet was slung on her arn 
her hair had broken a little loose an 
made a sort of hood round the face, s 
still, so composed, into which ‘the light 
of steady, soft, apprehending eyes thr 
a gentle radiance. It was a face to stea 
into the memory; to haunt a man whe 
the storm of life was round him, sweet 
with the sweetness of a primrose. It 
had, too, a courage which might easily 
become a delicate stubbornness, a sens 
of duty which might become sternnes 
if roused by a sense of wrong to hersel! 
or to others. 

She reached the mill and stood an 
listened towards the stream and_ thx 
waterfall, absorbed in _ reverie. Sh 
came here often. The scene quieted 
her in moods of restlessness. whic! 
came from a feeling that her missior 
was interrupted, that half her life’s wor 
had been suddenly taken from he: 
When David went, her life had seemed 
to shrivel; for with him she had d 
veloped as he had developed; and whe: 
her busy care of him was withdrawn, sh 
had felt a sort of paralysis which, in 
sense, had never left her. Then suitor 
had come—the soldier from Ship 
Wood, the lord of Axwood Manor an 
others, and in a way a new sense wa 
born in her, though she was alive to th 
fact that the fifteen thousand pound 
inherited from her uncle Benn had 
served to warm the air about her into 
wider circle. Yet it was neither t 
soldier nor squire nor civil engineer no! 
surgeon that the new sense stirring i! 
her was due. The spring was too far 
beneath to be found by them. 

She stood listening to the water and 
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THE 


the birds a long time, and when, at last, 
she raised her head, Lord Eglington was 
in the path, looking at her with a half 


smile. She did not start. She did not 
move, but her face turned white, and a 
mist came before her eves, His appear- 
ance had been ghostlike -and she had 
‘ust been thinking of him. The sur 
prise, the- excitement of a moment she 
d desired, drove the color from he r 
cheeks. Quickly, however, as though 
nervy with herself, and fearful lest he 


hould think he could trouble her com 
laid a hand upon herself. 
His eyes had a look at once pleased and 


posure, she 
eager, yet with the conscious vanity that 
he could this upon her. 
She met them with steady decision and 


bring change 
waiting serutiny. 

He came near to her and held out his 
hand. “It 
since we met here,” he said. 

She made no motion to take his hand. 
“T find days grow shorter as 
older,” she rejoined quietly, and smoothed 
with her hand, making ready 

her bonnet. 


has been a long six months 


I grow 
he r hair 
to put on 
“Ah, do not 
quickly, with a 
you so—on your arm.” 
She had regained her self-possession. 


on,” he urged 
“Tt becomes 


put it 
gesture. 


Pride, the best weapon of a woman, the 
best tonic, came to her resource. “ Thee 
loves to please thee—at any cost,” she 
replied. She fastened the gray strings 
beneath her chin. 

“Would it be costly to keep the bon- 
net on your arm 2” 

“Tt is my pleasure to have it on my 
head, and my pleasure has some value 
to myself,” 
he said, laughing, 
pleasure to 


“A moment ago,” 
‘it was your have it on 
arm.” 

“Are all to be 
Lord Eglington ? 
patent of change ?” 

“To I change?” He smiled at her with 
a sense of inquisition, with an air that 
seemed to say, “I have lifted the veil of 
this woman’s heart; I am the master of 
the situation.” 

She did not answer to the 
meaning of his words, but said: 

“Thee has done little else but change, 
Thee and thy fam- 
ily were once of Quaker faith—thee is a 


yvour 
monotonous except 
Is he to have the only 


obvious 


so far as eye can see. 
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High-churchman now. Yet they said a 
year ago thee was a sceptic or an infidel.” 
“There is force in what you say,” he 
rejoined, *7 
1 am 
said, ‘It 
the deeply ignorant who never alter.’ ” 
“Thee has Thee 
made a_ sensation, not 
Thee that 
a deserter.” 
He laughed. 


viction. 


have an inquiring mind— 


ever open to reason. Confucius 


is only the supremely wise or 
polities. 
that 

rebel 


changed 
but was 


enough. was a became 
“Ah, I was open to con- 
I took my life in hands, 


He laughed again. 


my 
defied conse quences.” 
“Tt brought office ?” 
“T am Under-Secretary 
Affairs,” he murmured, complacently. 
“ Change is a policy with thee, I think. 
It has paid thee well, so it would seem.” 
“Only a fair rate of interest for the 


for Foreign 


capital invested and the risks I’ve 
taken,” he answered, with an amused 
look. 

“T do not think that interest will 
increase. Thee has climbed quickly, 


but quick climbing is not always safe 
climbing.” 
His mood changed. 


ened, his 


His voice quick- 


face lowered. “ You think I 


will fail? You wish me to fail?” 

“In so far as thee acts uprightly, I 
wish thee well. But if, out of office, 
thee disregards justice and conscience 
and the rights of others, can thee be 
just and faithful in office? Subtilty 


The strong man 
Subtilty is 


will not always avail. 
takes the straighi 
not intellect.” 

He flushed now. 
weakest point in his defences. All along 
he had flattered that power of 
brain and will had given him his place, 
that sheer intellect had wrought for him. 
He did not recognize himself as a trick- 
ster; and yet, when she suggested it, the 

went That she 
be right a humiliation. His 
vanity was being hurt. She had an ad- 


course, 


She had gone to the 


himself 


weapon home. 


deep 
might was 
vantage now. 

“You are wrong,” he protested. “ You 
do not understand public life—here in a 
silly Quaker village.” 

“Does thee think that all that hap- 
pens in ‘public life’ is of consequence ? 
That is not sensible. Thee is in the 
midst of a thousand immaterial things, 
though they have importance for the mo- 
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ment. But the chief things that mat- 
ter to all, does thee not know that a 
‘silly Quaker village’ may realize them 
to the full—more fully because we see 
them apart from the thousand little 
things that do not matter? I remember 
a thing in political life that mattered. 
It was at Heddington after the massacre 
at Damascus. Does thee think that we 
did not know thee spoke without principle 
then, and only to draw notice ?” 

“You would make me into a dema- 
gogue,” he said, irritably. 

“Thee is a demagogue,” she answered, 
candidly, 

“Why did you never say all this to 
me long ago? Years have passed since 
then, and since then you and I have— 
have been friends. You have—” 

Ile paused, for she made a protesting 
motion, and a fire sprang into her eyes. 
Her voice got colder. 

“Thee made me _ believe—ah! how 
many times did we speak together? Six 
times it was, not more—thee made me 
believe that what I thought or said 
helped thee to see things better. Thee 
said I saw things truly like a child, with 
the wisdom of a woman—thee remem 
bers that?” 

“Tt was so,” he put in hastily. 

“Oh, not for a moment so, though I 
was blinded to think for an instant that 
it was. Thee subtly took the one way 
which could have madé me listen to 
thee. Thee wanted help, thee said; and 
if a word of mine could help thee now 
and then, should I withhold it, so long 
as I thought thee honest?” 

“To you think I was not honest in 
wanting your friendship?” 

“Nay, it was not friendship thee 
wanted, for friendship means a giving 
and a getting. Thee was bent on get- 
ting what was, indeed, of but little value 
save to the giver; but thee gave nothing 
—thee remembered nothing of what was 
given thee.” 

“Tt is not so, it is not so,” he urged, 
eagerly, nervously. “I gave—and T still 
give.” 

“Tn those old days, I did not under- 
.’ she went on, “what it was thee 
wanted. I know now. It was not friend- 
ship. It was to know the heart and mind 
of a woman—of a woman older than 
thee! so that thee should have such sort 


stand 





of experience, though I was a foolish 
choice for the experiment. They sa 
thee has a gift for chemistry like thy 
father; but if thee experiments no more 
wisely in the laboratory than with me, 
thee will not reach distinction.” 

“Your father hated my father and did 
not believe in him, I know not why, and 
you are now hating and _ disbelievin 
in me.” 

“I do not know why my father held 
the late Earl in abhorrence; I know h 
has no faith in thee; and I did ill in 
listening to thee, in believing for on 
moment there was truth in thee. 
But no, no, | think I never believed t 
I think that even when thee said most 
at heart I believed least.” 

“You doubt that—you doubt all | 
said to you?” he urged softly, comin 
close to her. 

She drew aside slightly. She had 
steeled herself for this inevitable inte: 
view, and there was no weakening of 
her defences; but a great sadness cam: 
into her eyes, and spread over her face, 
and to this was added, after a moment, a 
pity which showed the distance she wa 
from him, the safety in which she stood 

“T remember that the garden wa 
beautiful, and that thee spoke as though 
thee was part of the garden. Thee r 
members that at our meeting in th 
Cloistered House, when the woman wa 
ill, I had no faith in thee; but the 
spoke with grace, and turned con 
mon things round about so that the: 
seemed different to the ear from an) 
past hearing; and I listened. I did not 
know, and I do not know now, why it 
is my duty to shun any of your name, 
and above all yourself; but it has bee: 
so commanded by my father all my lif 
and though what he says may be ir 
a little wrong, in much it must ever 
be right.” 

“And so, from prejudice, and from 
hatred handed down, your mind has 
been tuned to shun me even when yout 
heart was learning to give me a hon 
—Faith ?” 

She straightened herself. “ Friend, 
thee will do me the courtesy to forget 
to use my Christian name. I am not a 
child—indeed, I am well on in years ”— 
he smiled—“ and thee has no friendship 
or kinship for warrant. If my mind was 
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tuned to shun thee, I gave proof that it 
was willing to do thee justice, to take 
thee at thine own worth; I was ready, 
even against the will of my father 

nst the desire of David, who knew 
thee better than I—he gauged thee at 
nl riahece, 


You have become a philosopher and 


a itesman.” he said, ironically. “ Has 
your nephew, the new Joseph in Egypt, 
been giving you instructions in high 
polities ¢ Has he been writing tlh 


Epistles of David to the Quakers ?” 

“Thee will leave his name apart,” 
she answered, with dignity. “I have 
studied neither high politics nor state 
manship, though in the days when thee 

d flatter me thee said I had a gift for 
such things. Thee did not speak th 
truth. And now I will say that I do not 
respect thee. No matter how high thee 
may climb, still I shall not respect the: 
for thee will ever gain ends by flattery, 
by subtilty, and by using every man and 
every woman for selfish ends. Thee can 
not be true—not even to that which by 
nature is greatest in thee.” 

Ife withered under her words. 

“And what is greatest in me?’ he 

d abruptly, his coolness and self 
possession striving to hold their own. 
“That which will ruin thee in the 
end.” Her eyes looked beyond his into 

distance, rapt and shining; she 
eemed scarcely aware of his presence. 

That which will bring thee down—thy 
hungry spirit of diseove ry. It will serve 
thee no better than it served the late 
Earl. But thee it will lead into paths 
ending in a gulf of darkness.” 

“Deborah!” he answered, with a rasp 
ing laugh. “ Continuez! Forewarned is 
forearmed.” 

‘Oh, do not think I shall be glad,” 
she answered, still like one in a dream. 
‘I shall lament it as I lament—as I 
lament now. All else fades away into 
the end which I see for thee. Thee will 
live alone without a near and true 
friend, and thee will die alone never 
having had a true friend. Thee will 
never be a true friend, thee will never 
love truly man or woman, and thee will 
never find man or woman who will love 
thee truly, or will be with thee to aid 
thee in the dark and falling days.” 

“Then,” he broke in, sharply, queru- 
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lously, “then, I will stand alone I shall 
never come whining that I have been ill 
used, to fate or fortune, to men or to 
the Almighty.” 

“That I believe. Pride will build w 
in thee a strength which will be lik 
water in the end. Oh, my lord,” sh 
added, with a sudden change in her 
voice and manner, “if thee could onl 
be true—thee who never has been tru 
to any one!” 

“Why does a woman always judge a 
man after her own personal experienc 
with him, or what she thinks is her own 
personal experience ?” 

A robin hopped upon the path befor 
her. She watched it for a moment in 
tently, then lifted her head as the sound 
of a bell came through the wood to her 


1 


She looked up at the sun, which wa 


slanting towards evening. She seemed 
about to speak; then, with a_ second 


thought, moved on slowly past the mil 
Meeting-house. HH. 


stepped on beside her. She kept her ey« 


and towards the 


fixed in front of her, as though obliviou 
of his presence. 

You shall 
listen to what I have to say, though it 
is for the last time,” he said, stubbornly. 
“You think ill of me. You have denied 
me qualities which belong to decent men. 
You say I cannot be true, and that ther 
fore I will destroy the truth in others 
who would have been true to me. Ar 
you sure you are absolutely honest—o 


“You shall hear me speak. 


are you not pharisaical ?” 

“Tam honest enough to say that which 
hurts me in the saying. I do not forget 
that to believe thee what I think is to 
take all truth from what thee said to 
me last year, and again this spring when 
the tulips first came and there was good 
news from Egypt.” 

“T said,” he rejoined, boldly, “that |] 
was happier with you than with any on 
Ise alive. That was no falsehood, but 
the truth. I said that you were the best 
woman I had ever known; and that was 
not original of me, for I know none else 
who knows you but thinks the same. I 
said that what you thought of me meant 


more to me than what any one else in 
the world thought; and that I say now, 
and will always say.” 


The old look of pity came into her 


face. “I am older than thee—by two 
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vi ars,” I 


know more of real life, though I have 
lived always here. I have made the most 


she answered, quaintly, “and 


of the little I have seen; thee has made 
little of the much that thee has seen. 
Thee does not know the truth concerning 
thee. Is it not in truth vanity which 
would have me believe in thee? If thee 
found such comfort in me—if thee was 
happier with me than with any one alive, 
why then did thee make choice of a wife 
even in the days thee was speaking to 
me as no man shall ever speak again? 
No words, no reasons can explain so base 
a fact. No, no, no, thee said to me what 
thee said to others, and will say again 
without shame. For me, I was old 
enough to have known that thee was 
bent upon opening a door which had 
never been opened to any save my father 
and to David, and that lured thee on. 
But—but see, I will forgive; yes, I will 
follow thee with good wishes, if thee will 
promise to help David, whom thee has 
ever disliked, as, in the place held by 
thee, thee can do now. Will thee do 
that for me? Will thee offer this one 
proof, in spite of all else that disproves, 
that thee spoke any words of truth to me 
in the Cloistered House, in the garden 
by my father’s house, by yonder mill, 
and hard by the Meeting-house yonder— 
near to my sister’s grave by the willow- 
tree? Will thee do that for me?” 

He was about to reply, when there ap- 
peared in the path before them Luke 
Claridge. His back was upon them, but 
he heard their footsteps and turned 
round. As if turned to stone, he waited 
for them. As they approached, his lips, 
dry and pale, essayed to speak, but no 
sound came. A fire was in his eyes 
which boded no good. Amazement, hor- 
ror, deadly anger, were all there; but, 
after a moment, the will behind the 
tumult commanded it, the wild light died 
away, and he stood calm and still await- 
ing them. Faith was as pale as when 
she had met Eglington. Now Luke 
Claridge’s eyes were upon her, and, as 
she came close to him, he said, in a 
low voice: 

“Tlow do I find thee in this com- 
pany, Faith?” 

There was reproach unutterable in his 
voice, in his face. He seemed humilia- 
ted and shamed, though all the while a 
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violent spirit in him was struggling for 
the mastery. 

“As I came this way to visit my sis 
ter’s grave I met my lord by the mill. 
He spoke to me, and as I wished a favor 
of him, I walked with him thither—but 
a little way. I was going to visit m 
sister’s grave.” 

“Thy sister’s grave!” The fire flamed 
up again, but the masterful will chilled 
it down, and he answered, “ What secret 
business can thee have with any of that 
name, which I have cast out of knowl 
edge, or notice, or acquaintance ?” 

Ignorant as he was of the old man’ 
eause for quarrel or dislike, Eglington 
felt himself aggrieved, and, therefore, 
with an advantage. 

“You had differences with my father, 
sir,” he said. “I do not know what the: 
were, but they lasted his lifetime, an 
all my life you have treated me with 
aversion. I am not a pestilence. I hav 
never wronged you. I have lived your 
peaceful neighbor under great provoca 
tion, for your treatment would have don: 
me harm if my place were less secure. | 
think I have cause for complaint.” 

“T have never acted in haste concen 
ing thee, or those who went before the 
What business had thee with him. 
Faith?” he asked again. His voice wa 
dry and hard. 

She looked at him sadly. Her im 
pulse was to tell the truth, and so for 
ever have her conscience clear, for ther 
would never be any more need for s 
crecy. The wheel of understanding b 
tween Eglington and herself had com 
full cireclé, and there was an end. But 
to tell the truth would be to wound he 
father, to vex him against Eglingto 
even as he had never yet been vexed 
The truth, too, would put Eglington i) 
a bad light, be new cause of aversion 
Besides, it was hard, while Eglington 
was there, to tell what, after all, was th« 
sole affair of her own life. She had don 
no wrong. If it was done by Lord Ee 
lington, then it was for her and not an 
other to decide what must be said or 
done to him. And whatever he was, 
whatever his conduct towards her, sh 
must deal justly by him. Im one literal 
sense, he was not guilty of deceit. Never 
in so many words had he said to her, “ | 
love you,” never had he made any prom 
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had done 


than lure her to feel one thing, 


ise to her or exacted one; he 


10 mor 





nd then to call it another thing, in 
voli no obligation, save that of truth 
end right. Also there was no direct and 


vital injury, for she had never loved 
him: though how far she had travelled 
that land of light and trial she 


( ld never now declare, nor any human 


being know. These thoughts flashed 
through her mind as she stood looking 
at her father. Her tongue seemed im 

I ned, vet her eyes conquered even 


isterity in the old man’s gaze, and 


look grew softer as he saw the beau- 
tiful candor of her face. 
With a quick impulse, with a sudden 


uth born of admiration for her, Eg 
lington spoke for her. 

‘Permit me to answer, neighbor,” he 
said. “I wished to speak with your 
daughter, because I am to be married 
soon, and my wife will, at intervals, com: 
here to live. I wished that she should 
not be shunned by you and yours as I 
have been. She would not understand, 
as I do not. Yours is a constant call to 
war, while all your religion is an appeal 
for peace. I wished to ask your daughter 
to influence you to make it possible for 
me and mine to live in friendship among 

My wife will have some claims upon 
you. Her mother was an American, of a 
Quaker family from Derbyshire. Shi 
has done nothing to merit your aversion.” 

Faith listened astonished and _ baffled. 
Nothing of this had he said to her. Had 
he meant to say it to her? Had it been 
in his mind? Or was it only a swift 
adaptation to circumstances, an adroit 
means of working upon the sympathies 
of her father, who, she could see, was 
Eglington had indeed 
touched the old man as he had not been 
touched 


of his name. For a moment the insinu 


in a quandary. 
in thirty years and more by one 


ating quality of the appeal submerged 
the fixed idea in a mind to which the 
name of Eglington was anathema. 

Eglington saw his advantage. He had 
felt his way earefully and pursued it 
quickly. “For the rest, your daughter 
asked what I was ready to offer—such 
help as I can give in my new official posi- 
tion to Claridge Pasha in Egypt. As a 
neighbor, as Minister in the government, 
I will do what I can to aid him... .” 
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Silent and embarrassed, the old man 
tried to find his way. Presently he said, 
tentatively, “ David Claridge has a titk 
to the esteem of all civilized people.” 

Kglington was quick with his reply. 
“Tf he succeeds, his title will undoubted 
ly become a concrete fact. There is n 
honor that the Crown would not confer 
for such remarkable service.” 


The other’s face darkened. “T did 
not speak, I did not think of handles to 
his name. I find no good in them, but 


only means for deceiving and deluding 
the world. Such honors as might make 
him baronet, or earl, or duke, would add 
not a ecubit to his stature. If he had 
uch a thing by right ’—his voice hard 
ened, his eyes grew angry once again, 

“T would wish it sunk into the sea.” 

“You are hard on us, sir, who did not 
give ourselves our titles, but took them 
with our birth as a matter of course. 
There was nothing inspiring in them 
We became at once distinguished and 
respectable by pate nt.” 

He laughed good-humoredly. Then 
suddenly he changed, and his eyes took 
on a far-off look which Faith had seen 
so often in the eyes of David, but in 
David’s more intense and meaning and 
so. different. With what deftness and 
diplomacy had he worked upon her fa- 
ther! He had crossed a stream which 
seemed impassable by adroit, insincer 
diplomacy. 

She saw that it was time to go, while 
yet Eglington’s disparagement of rank 
and aristocracy was ringing in the old 
man’s ears; though she knew there was 
nothing in Eglington’s equipment li 
valued more than his title and the place 
it gave him. Grateful, however, for his 
successful intervention, Faith now held 
out her hand. 

“T must take my father away, or it 
will be sunset before we reach the Meet- 
ing - house.” she said. “ Good - by— 
friend,” she added, gently. 

For an instant Luke Claridge stared 
at her, scarce comprehending that his 
movements were being directed by any 
one save himself. Truth was, Faith had 
come to her cross-roads in life. For the 
first time in her memory she had seen 
her father speak to an Eglington with 
out harshness; and as he weakened for 


a moment, she moved to take command 
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of that weakness, though she meant it 
to seem like leading. While loving her 
and David profoundly her father had 
ever been quietly imperious. If she 
could but gain ascendency even in a lit- 
tle, it might lead to a more open book 
of life for them both. 

Eglington held out his hand to the old 
man. “I have kept you too long, sir. 
Good-by—if you will.” 

The offered hand was not taken, but 
Faith slid hers into the old man’s palm, 
and pressed it, and he said, quietly to 
Eglington: 

“Good evening, friend.” 

“And when I bring my wife, sir?” 
Eglington added, with a smile. 

“When thee brings the lady, there 
shall be occasion to consider—yes, there 
will be oceasion then.” 

Eglington raised his hat and turned 
back upon the path he and Faith had 
travelled. 

The old man stood watching him until 
he was out of view. Then he seemed 
more himself. Still holding Faith’s 
hand, he walked with her on the gorse- 
covered hill towards the graveyard. 

“Was it his heart spoke or his tongue 

is there any truth in him?” he said, 
at last. 

Faith pressed his hand. “If he help 
Davy, father—” 

“Tf he help Davy; ay, if he help 
Davy! ... Nay, I cannot go to the 
zraveyard, Faith. Take me home,” he 
said, with emotion. 

His hand remained in hers. She had 
conquered. She was set upon a new 
path of influence. Her hand was upon 
the door of his heart. 

“Thee is good to me,” he said, as they 
entered the door of the Red Mansion. 

She glanced over towards the Clois- 
tered House as she shut the door. 

Smoke was coming from the little 
chimney of the laboratory. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE WOMAN OF THE CROSS-ROADS 


HE night came down slowly. There 
was no moon, the stars were few, but 
a mellow warmth was in the air. At the 
window of her little sitting-room up- 
stairs Faith sat looking out into the 
stillness. Beneath, was the garden with 


its profusion of flowers and fruit; away 
to the left was the common; and beyond 
—far beyond, was a glow in the sky, 
suffused light, of a delicate orange, merg 
ing away into a gray-blueness, deepen 
ing into a darker blue; and then a pu: 
ple depth, palpable and heavy with a 
comforting silence. 

There was something alluring and sug 
gestive in the soft, smothered radiance 
It had all the glamour of some distan 
place of pleasure and quiet joy, of hay 
piness, and ethereal being. It was, i 
fact, the far-off mirror of the flaming 
furnace of the great Heddington fa 
tories. The light of the sky above w: 
a soft radiance, as of a happy Arcadia 
land; the fire of the toil beneath was th: 
output of human striving, an intricat: 
interweaving of vital forces which, lik: 
some titanic machine, wrought out i 
pain a vast destiny. 

As Faith looked, she thought of th 
thousands beneath struggling and striv 
ing, none with all desires satisfied, son 
in an agony of want and penury, al! 
striving for the elusive Enough; lik 
Sisyphus ever rolling the rock of labor 
up a hill too steep for them. 

Her mind flew to the man Kimber and 
his task of organizing labor for its ow: 
advance. What a life-work for a man! 
Here might David have spent his days, 
here among his own countrymen, in 
stead of in that far-off land where all th 
forces of centuries were fighting against 
him. Here the forces would have bee: 
fighting for him—the trend was teward 
the elevation of the standards of livin: 
and the wider rights of labor, to th 
amelioration of hard conditions of lif 
among the poor. David’s mind with it 
equity, its balance, and its fire—what 
might it not have accomplished in she} 
herding such a cause, guiding its activity! 


The gate of the garden clicked. Kat 
Heaver had arrived. Faith got to he 
feet and left the room. 

A few minutes later the woman of tli 
cross-roads was seated opposite Faith at 
the window. She had changed greatl) 
since the day David had sent her on he: 
way to London and into the unknown. 
Then there had been recklessness, som: 
thing of coarseness in the fine face. Now 
it was strong and quiet, marked by pur- 
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post and_ self-reliance. Ignorance had 
been her only peril in the past, as it had 
been the cause of her unhappy connec- 
tion with Jasper Kimber. The atmos 
phere in which she was reared had been 
unmoral; it had not been consciously 
moral. Her temper and her indigna- 
against her man for drinking had 
heen the means of driving them apart. 
Ile would have married her in those days, 
f she had given the word, for her will 
tronger than his own; but she had 
broken from him in an agony of rag 
ind regret and despised love. 

She was now again as she had been in 
those first days before she went with 
Jasper Kimber; when she was the rose 

| angel of the quarters; when children 
were lured by the touch of her large, 
shapely hands; when she had been counted 
a great nurse among her neighbors. The 
old simple untutored sympathy was in 
her face. 

They sat for a long time in silence, 
and at length Faith said, “ Thee is hap 
py now with—with her who is to marry 
Lord Eglington ?” 

Kate nodded, smiling. “Who could 
help but be happy with her! Yet a tem- 
per, too—so quick, and then all over in 
1 second. Ah, she is one that ’d break 
her heart if she was treated bad; but I’d 
be sorry for him that did it. For thé 
like of her goes mad with hurting, and 
the mad cut with a big scythe when they 
fo mowing.” 

“Has thee seen Lord Eglington ?” 

“Once before I left these parts and 
often in London.” Her voice was con- 
strained: she seemed not to wish to speak 
of him. 

“Ts it true that Jasper Kimber is to 
stand against him for Parliament ?” 

‘I do not know. They say my lord 
has to do with foreign lands now. If 
he helps Mr. Claridge there, then it 
would be a foolish thing for Jasper to 
fight him; and so I’ve told him. You’ve 
got to stand by those that stand by you. 
Lord Eglington has his own way of do- 
ing things. There’s not a servant in 
my lady’s house that he hasn’t made his 
friend. He’s one that’s bound to have 
his will. I heard my lady say he talks 
better than any one in England, and 
there’s none she doesn’t know—from 
duchesses down.” 

Vou. CXIV.—No. 682.—74 


WEAVERS. 


“She is beautiful?” asked Faith, with 
hesitation. 

‘Taller than you, but not so beauti- 
ful.” 

Faith sighed, and was silent for a mo 
ment, then she laid a hand upon the 
other’s shoulder. “ Thee has never said 
what happened when thee first got to 
London. Does thee care to say ¢” 

“Tt seems so long ago,” was the reply. 
... “No need to tell of the journey to 
London. When I got there it frightened 
me at first. My head went round. But 
somehow it came to me what I should 
do. I asked my way to a hospital. I'd 
helped a many that was hurt at Hed 
dington and thereabouts, and doctors 
said I was as good as them that was 
trained. I found a hospital at last, and 
asked for work, but they laughed at me 
—it was the porter at the door. I was 
not to be put down, and asked to see 
some one that had rights to say yes or 
no. So he opened the door and told me 
to go. I said he was no man to treat a 
woman so, and I would not go. Then a 
fine white-haired gentleman came for- 
ward. He had heard all we had said, 
standing in a little room at one side. 
He spoke a kind word or two, and asked 
me to go into the little room. Before I 
had time to think, he came to me with 
the matron, and left me with her. I 
told her the whole truth, and she looked 
at first as if she’d turn me out. But th 
end of it was I staved there for the 
night, and in the morning the old gentle- 
man came again, and with him his lady, 
as kind and sharp of tongue as himself, 
and as big as three. Some things she 
said made my tongue ache to speak back 
to her; but I choked it down. I went to 
her to be a sort of nurse and maid. She 
taught me how to do a hundred things, 
and by and by I couldn’t be too thank- 
ful she had taken me in. I was with 
her till she died. Then, six months ago ] 
went to Miss Maryon, who knew about me 
long before from her that died. With her 
I’ve been ever since—and so that’s all!” 

“Surely God has been kind to thee.” 

“T’d have gone down—down—down, 
if it hadn’t been for Mr. Claridge at the 
cross-roads.” 

“Does thee think I shall like her that 
will live yonder?”—she nodded towards 
the Cloistered House. 
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“ There’s none but likes her. She will 
want a friend, I’m thinkin’. She'll be 
lonely by and by. Surely, she will be 
lon ly ” 

Faith looked at her clos ly, and at 
last leaned over, and again laid a soft 
hand on her shoulder. “Thee thinks 
that—why ?” 

“Tle cares only what matters to him 
self. She will be naught to him but 
one that belongs. He'll never try to do 
her good—doing good to any but him- 
self never comes to his mind.” 

“How does thee know him, to speak 
so surely ?” 

“ When, at the first, he gave me a let- 
ter for her one day, and slipped a sover- 
eign into my hand, and nodded, and 
smiled at me, I knew him right enough. 
He never could be true to aught.” 

“Did thee keep the sovereign?” Faith 
asked, anxiously. 

“Ay, that I did. If he was for giv- 
ing his money away, V’d take it fast 
enough. The gold gave father boots for 
a year. Why should I mind?” 

Faith’s face suffused. How low was 
Eglington’s estimate of humanity! It 
would seem as though he believed all peo- 
ple could be purchased by money or by 
flattery, and upon this contemptuous 
basis he built up his scheme of life. 
Yet might not even such a man be 
transformed by a woman’s influence? 
Might not she and Soolsby and Kate 
Heaver be mistaken? Might not Time 
open up his nature, and a new spirit be 
born in him, by the duty of thinking daily 
in terms of family and home? If he 
but kept his promise regarding David! 
She suddenly shrank back with a pang 
of humiliation, for had he not purchased 
her nominal friendliness by a promise 
to help David? Was it not the same in 
everything he did? 

In the silence the door of her room 
opened, and her father entered. He held 
in one hand a paper, in the other a can- 
dle. His face was passive, but his eyes 
were burning. 

“ David—David is coming,” he cried, 
in a voice that rang. “ Does thee hear, 
Faith? Davy is coming home!” 

A woman laughed exultantly. It was 
not Faith. 

But still two years passed before 
David came. 









































CHAPTER XVIII 


“TIME, THE IDOL-BREAKER ” 


_ WINDLEHURST looked med 
itatively round the crowded and 
brilliant salon. His host, the Foreign 
Minister, had gathered in the vast golden 
chamber the most notable people of 
most notable season, and in as critical 
a period of the world’s politics as had 
been known for a quarter of a century 
After a moment’s survey, the ex-Priny 
Minister turned to answer the frank an 
caustic words addressed to him by th 
Duchess of Snowdon concerning tli 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affair 
Presently he said: 

“But there is method in his hast 
dear lady. He is good at his danger 
game. He plays high, he plunges—but 
somehow, he makes it do. Ive been i 
Parliament a generation or so, and I’, 
never known an amateur more darins 
and skilful. I should have given hi: 
office had I remained in power. Look 
him, and tell me if he wouldn’t have be: 
worth the backing.” 

As Lord Windlehurst uttered the 1: 
word with an arid smile, he looked quiz 
zically at the central figure of a grou 
of people gayly talking. 

The Duchess impatiently tapped lh: 
knee with a fan. “Be thankful you 
haven’t got him on your conscience,’ 
she rejoined. “I eall Eglington un 
scrupulous and unreliable. He has but 
one god—getting on. And he has zot 
on, with a vengeance. Whenever I loo] 
at that dear thing he’s married, I fe 
there’s no trusting a Providence that 
seems to make the deserving a footsto 
for the undeserving. I’ve known Hyld 
Eglington since she was ten, and I’\ 
known him since the minute he can 
into the world, and I’ve got the measur: 
of both. She is the finest essence th 
middle class can distill, and he, oh, he’ 
paraffiin—vin ordinaire, if you like it bet 
ter—a selfish, calculating adventurer!” 

Lord Windlehurst chuckled mordant 
ly. “Adventurer! That’s what the: 
called me 





him as soon as he spoke in the Hous: 
There was devilry in him—and un 
scrupulousness, as you say; but, I co: 
fess, I thought it would give way to tl! 
more profitable habit of integrity, a: 


-with more reason. I spotted 
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that some cause would seize him, make 
him sineere and mistaken, and give him 
a few falls. But in that he was more 
original than I thought. He is superior 
to convietions—you don’t think he mar- 
I ed V ynder Queen of Hearts from con- 
vietion, do you 2” 

He nodded towards a corner where 
Ilvida, under a great palm and backed 
by a bank of flowers, stood surrounded 
by a group of people palpably amused 
nd interested; for she had a reputation 

r wit—a wit that never hurt, and irony 

was only whimsical. 

“Oh, there you are wrong,” the Duch 

answered. “ He married from con- 
ion, if ever a man did. Look at her 
heauty, look at her fortune, listen to her 
tongue! Don’t you think conviction 
easy ?” 

Lord Windlehurst looked at Hylda 
approvingly. “She has the real gift 

tle information, but much knowledge, 
primary gift of public life. In- 
formation is full of traps; knowledge 
oids them—it reads men; and politics 


men and foreign affairs perhaps! 
She is remarkable. I’ve made some hay 

the political world—not so much as 
the babblers think, but I hadn’t her 
bility at twenty-five.” 

“Why didn’t she see through Egling- 
‘My dear Betty, he didn’t give her 
time. He earried her off her feet. You 
know how he ean talk!” 

“That’s the trouble. She was clever, 
and liked a clever man—and he—!” 

“Quite so. He’d disprove his own 
honest parentage, if it would help him 
( as you say.” 

‘I didn’t say it—now don’t repeat 
that as from me. I’m not clever enough 
to think of such things. But that Eg- 
lington lot—I knew his father and his 
grandfather—old Broadbrim they called 
him after he turned Quaker, and he 
didn’t do that till he had had his fling, 
so my father used to say. And old 
Broadbrim’s father was called I-want- 
to-know. He was always poking his 
nose into things, and playing at being 
. chemist—like this one and the one 
before. They all fly off. This one’s 
father used to disappear for two or three 
years at a time. This one will fly off, 


too! You'll see r 
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“He is too keen on Number One for 
that, I faney. Ie calculates like a 
mathematician! As cool as a ‘cracks 
man’ of fame and fancy.” 

The Duchess dropped the fan in her 
lap. “My dear, I’ve said nothing as 
bad as that about him. And there he 
is at the Foreign Office!” 

“Yet, what has he done, Betty, after 
all? He’s never cheated at ecards, or 
forged a cheque, or run away with his 
neighbor’s wife.” 

“There’s no credit in not doing what 
you don’t want to do. There’s no virtue 
in not falling, when you’re not tempted. 
Neighbor’s wife! He hasn’t enough 
feeling to face it. Oh no, he'll not 
break the heart of his neighbor’s wife 
that’s melodrama, and he’s a cold-blooded 
artist. He will torture that sweet child 
over there until she poisons him—or 
runs away.” 

“Tsn’t he too clever for that—she has 
a million!” 

“Tle’ll not realize it till it’s all over. 
He’s too selfish to see—how I hate him!” 

Lord Windlehurst smiled indulgently 
at her. “Ah, you never hated any one 

not even the Duke.” 

“T will not have you take away my 
character. Of course I’ve hated, or | 
wouldn’t be worth a button. I’m not the 
silly thing you’ve always thought me.” 

Lord Windlehurst’s face became gen- 
tler. “T’ve always thought you one of 
the wisest women of this world—adven- 
turous, but wise. If it weren’t too late 
-if my day weren’t over, I’d ask the one 
great favor, Betty, and—” 

She tapped his arm sharply with her 
fan. “What a humbug you are—the 
Great Pretender! But tell me, am I not 
right about Eglington ?” 

Lord Windlehurst became grave. “ Yes, 
you are right—but I admire him, too. 
He has no disinterested devotion for 
any person or any cause, but he is de- 
termined to make the most of himself, 
to use up every atom of his ability, to 
test himself to the full. His ambition 
is boundless and ruthless, but his mind 
has a scientific turn—the obligation of 
energy to apply itself, of intelligence to 
engage itself to the farthest limit. But 
service to humanity—” 

“Service to humanity!” she sniffed. 

“Of course he would think it ‘ flap- 
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doodle ’—except in a speech; but I re- 
peat, I admire him. Think of it all. 
He was a poor Irish peer—with no wide 
circle of acquaintance, come of a family 
none too popular. He strikes out a 
course for himself—a course which had 
its dangers, because it was original. He 
determines to become celebrated by be- 
coming notorious first. He uses his 
title as a weapon for advancement as 
though he were a butter-merchant. He 
plans carefully and adroitly. He writes 
a book of travel—it is impudent and 
traverses the observations of authorities, 
and the Royal Geographical Society is 
shaken to its centre with rage. That 
was what he wished. He writes a novel. 
It sets London laughing at me, his po- 
litical chief. He knew me well enough 
to be sure I would not resent it—he 
would hav lampooned his grandmother, 
if he was sure she would not, or could 
not, hurt him. Then he becomes more 
audacious. He publishes a monograph 
on the painters of Spain—artificial, con- 
fident, rhetorical, acute; as fascinating 
as a hide-and-seek drawing-room play 
he is so ele verly escaping from his igno- 
rance and indiscretions all the while. 
Connoisseurs laugh, students of art shriek 
a little, and Ruskin writes a scathing 
letter, which was what he had played 
for. He had got something for nothing 
cheaply. The few who knew and de- 
spised him did not matter, for they were 
able and learned and obseure, and, in the 
world where he moves, most people are 
superficial, mediocre, and ‘ tuppence- 
colored.” It was all very brilliant—h« 
pursued his notoriety and got hy 

“Tndustrious Eglington !” 

‘But, yes, he is industrious. It is 
all business. It was an enormous risk, 
rebelling against his party, and leaving 
me, and going over; but his temerity 
justified itself, and it didn’t matter to 
him that people said he went over to get 
office as we were going out. He got the 
office—and people forget so soon! Then, 
what does he do—” 

“Tle brings out another book, and 
marries a wife, and abuses his old 
friends—and you.” 

“Abuse? With his tongue in his 
cheek—hoping that I should reply. 
Dev’lishly ingenious! But on that book 
of Electricity and Disease he scored 


heavily. In most other things he’s a 
barber-shop philosopher, but in scienc 
he has got a flare—a real talent. So h 
moves modestly in this thing for whic] 
he had a fine natural gift, and mor 
knowledge than ever before in any d 
partment whose boundaries his impert 

nent and ignorant mind had invade: 
That book gave him a place. It wasn’t 
full of new things, but it crystallized 
the discoveries, suggestions, and expect 

tions of others; and meanwhile he ha: 
got a name at any cost. He is so va 
rious. Look at it dispassionately, a 

you will see much to admire in his skil! 
He plays to the public always. H 
pleases, he amuses, he startles, he bat 
fles, he mystifies.” 

The Duchess made an impatient ex 
clamation. “ The silly newspapers call 
him ‘a remarkable man, a personality 
Now believe me, Windlehurst, he w 
cverreach himself one of these days, and 
he’ll come down like a stick.” 

“There you are on solid ground. Tk 
thinks that Fate is with him, and that 
in taking risks, he is infallible. But the 
best system has a bad day at Mont 
Carlo, and the best system breaks at 
political roulette sooner or later. Yo 
have got to work for something outsid 
yourself, something that is bigger thai 
the game, or the end is sickening.” 

“Eglington hasn’t far to go, if th 
the truth.” 

“Well, well, when it comes, we must 
help him—we must help him up agai! 

The Duchess nervously adjusted lh 
wig, with ludicrously tiny fingers f 
one so ample, and said, petulantly: “ Y 
are incomprehensible. He has been 
traitor to you and to your party, he ha 
thrown mud at you, he has played wit! 
principles as my terrier plays with hi 
rubber ball, and yet you'll run. and pix 
him up when he falls, and—” 

“* And kiss the spot to make it well,” 
he laughed softly, then added with 
sigh: “ Able men in public life are few: 
far too few, for half our tasks; we ca! 
spare not one. Besides, my dear Betty, 
there is his pretty lass o’ London.” 

The Duchess was mollified at one« 
“T wish she had been my girl,” she said, 
in a voice a little tremulous. “ She neve 
needed looking after. Look at the posi 


tion she has made for herself. Her father 
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ouldn’t go into society, her mother knew 

a mere handful of people, and 
‘She knew you, Betty.” 

” Well, suppose I did help her a lit 

I was only a kind of reference. 

She did the rest. She’s set a half-dozen 

fashions herself—pure genius. She wa 

1 to lead. Her turnouts were always 

little smarter, her horses travelled a 

little faster, than other people’s. She took 

s, too, but she didn’t play a game; 

he only wanted to do things well. We 

| gasped when she brought Adelaide 

to recite from Romeo and Juliet at an 

ening party, but all London did the 





ime the week after.” 
‘She discovered, and the Duchess of 
Snowdon applied the science. Ah, Betty, 
on’t think I don’t agree. She has the 
ft. She has temperament—no woman 





uld have temperament. She _ hasn’t 
pe enough to wear it out in some pa 
on for a cause. Men are saved in 
nite of themselves by the law of work. 
Forty comes to a man of temperament, 
ind then a passion for a cause seizes him, 
ind he is safe. A woman of tempera- 
ent at forty is apt to cut across the 
ws of iron-clad convention and go 
wn. She has temperament—has my 
idy yonder, and I don’t like the look in 
er eyes sometimes. There’s dark fir 
mouldering in them. She should have a 
cause—but a cause to a woman nowa- 
ys means ‘too little of pleasure, too 
ich of pain,’ for others.” 
“What was your real cause, Windle 
: rst? You had one, I suppose, for 
u’ve never had a fall!” 
“ My cause? You ask that? Behold the 
barren fig-tree! A lifetime in my coun- 


try’s service, and you who have driven 
) ne home from the House in your own 
brougham, and told me that you under- 
tood —oh, Betty 
. She laughed. “ You'll say something 
nny as you’re dying, Windlehurst.” 
“ Perhaps. Sut it will be funny to 


know that presently I’ll have a secret 
that none of you know, who watch me 
‘launch my pinnace into the dark.’ But 
auses? There are hundreds, and all 
vorth while. I’ve come here to-night for 

cause—no, don’t start, it’s not you, 
Betty, though you are worth any sacri- 
fice. I’ve come here to-night to see a 
modern Paladin, a real crusader. 
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‘Then felt 1 like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken 
“Yes, that’s poetry, and you know | 

love it—I’ve always kept yours But 

who's the man—the planet?” 

“Egyptian Claridge.” 

“ Ah, he is in England?” 

“Tle will be here to-night you shall 
al Be him.” 

“Really! What is his origin?” 

He told her bri« fly, adding: “I’ve 
watched the rise of Claridge Pasha. I’ve 
watched his cause grow, and now I shall 
see the man ah, but here comes our la 
0’ London,” 

The eyes of both brightened, and a 
whimsical pleasure came to the mask- 
like faee of Lord Windlehurst. There 
was an eager and delighted look in 
IIylda’s face also, as she quickly came to 
them, her cavaliers following. 

The five years that had passed sine 
that vragie night in Cairo had been more 
than kind to her. She was li some, 
radiant, and dignified, her face was 
alive with expression, and a _ delicate 
grace was in every movement. The dark 


lashes seemed to have grown longer, the 


brown hair fuller, the smile softer and 
more alluring. 

“She is an invaluable asset to the 
government,” Lord Windlehurst mur- 
mured as she came. “No wonder 
the party helped the marriage on. Lon- 
don conspired for it, her feet got tan- 
gled in the web—and he gave her no 
time to think. Thinking had saved her 
till he came.” 


By instinct Lord Windlehurst knew. 
During the first year after the catas 
trophe at Abdin Palace, Hylda could 
scarcely endure the advances mad by 
her many admirers, the greatly eligible 
and the eager ineligible, all with as real 
an appreciation of her wealth as of her 
personal attributes. But she took her 
place in London life with more than the 
old will to make for herself, with the 
help of her aunt Conyngham, an in- 
dividual position. 

The second year after her visit to 
Egypt, she was less haunted by the dark 
episode of the Palace, memory tortured 
her less; she came to think of David and 
the part he had played with less agita 
tion. At first the thought of him had 
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moved her alternately to sympathy and 
to revolt. His chivalry had filled her 
with an undying admiration, with a 
sense of confidence, of dependence, of 
touching and vital obligation; but there 
was, too, another overmastering feeling. 
He had seen her life naked, as it were, 
stripped of all independence, with the 
knowledge of a dangerous indiscretion 
which, to say the least, was a deformity; 
and she inwardly resented it, as one 
would resent the exposure of a long 
hidden physical deformity even by the 
surgeon who saved one’s life. It was not 
a very lofty attitude of mind, but it was 
human—and feminine. 

These moods had been always dissi- 
pated, however, when she recalled—as 
she did so often—David as he stood be- 
fore Nahoum Pasha, his soul fighting in 
him to make of his enemy—of the man 
whose brother he had killed—a fellow 
worker in the path of altruism he had 
mapped out for himself. His name had 
been continually mentioned in telegraphic 
reports and journalistic correspondence 
from Egypt; and from this source she 
had learned that Nahoum Pasha was 
again high in the service of Prince Kaid. 
When the news of David’s southern ex- 
pedition to the revolting slave-dealing 
tribes began to appear, she was deeply 
roused. Her agitation was the more in- 
tense because she never permitted her- 
self to talk of him to others, even when 
his name was discussed at dinner-tables, 
accompanied by strange legends of his 
origin and stranger romances regarding 
his call to power by Kaid. 

She surrounded him with romance; 
he seemed more a hero of history than of 
her own real and living world, a being 
apart, a modern Buddha. Even when 
there came rumblings of disaster, dark 
dangers to be conquered by the Quaker 
crusader, it all was still as of another 
iife. True it was, that when his safe 
return to Cairo was announced she had 
cried with joy and relief; but there was 
nothing emotional or passionate in her 
feeling; it was the love of the lower for 
ihe higher—the hero-worship of an idealist. 

And amid it all, her mind scarcely 
realized that they would surely meet 
again. At the end of the second year 
ihe thought had receded into an almost 
indefinite past. She was beginning to 


feel that she had lived two lives, and that 
this life had no direct or vital bearing 
upon her previous existence, in which 
David had moved. Yet the perfume of 
the Egyptian garden through which sh: 
had fled to escape from tragedy, swept 
over her senses, clouded her eyes in the 
daytime, made them burn at night. 

Her character had gained in strength 
with the travail of her mind and spirit 
With deepened vision, she measured lif 
each day more wisely. In Egypt ther 
had been lighted a fire which slowl 
fused all the elements of her nature int: 
a modulated character and foree, and 
her impulses became regulated, her sens 
of proportion increased; the experienc 
she had shared with David dwarfed to 
their due place the smaller’ things, 
eliminated the merely trivial from al] 
her calculations. 

At last she had come to meet and know 
Eglington. From the first moment they 
met he had directed his course toward 
marriage. He was the man of the mo 
ment. His ambition seemed but patriot 
ism, his ardent and overwhelming court 
ship the impulse of a powerful natur 
As Lord Windlehurst had said, he carried 
her off her feet, and, on a wave of pas 
sionate devotion and popular encourag: 
ment, he had swept her to the altar. 


The Duchess held both her hands for 
a moment, admiring her, and, present 
ly, with a playful remark upon her 
unselfishness, left her alone with Lord 
Windlehurst. 

As they talked, his masklike fac 
became lighted from the brilliant fir 
in the inquisitorial eyes, his lips played 
with topics of the moment in a mordant 
fashion, which drew from her flashing 
replies. Looking at her, he was con 
scious of the mingled qualities of thre 
races in her, English, Welsh, and Amer 
ican-Dutch of the Knickerbocker strain; 
and he contrasted her keen perception 
and her exquisite sensitiveness, with th« 
pure-bred Englishwomen round him, 
stately, kindly, handsome, and monot 
onously intelligent. 

“Now I often wonder,” he said, con 
scious of, but indifferent to, the know] 
edge that he and the brilliant person 
beside him were objects of general at 
tention—* I often wonder, when I look 
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at a gathering like this, how many un 


discovered crimes there are playing 
The y never do tell 
or, shall I say, we never do tell?” 

All day, she knew not why, Hylda had 
Without rea 
There flashed 


before her eyes a room in a palace at 


about among us. 


been nervous and excited. 
son his words startled her. 


Cairo, and a man lying dead before her. 
The light slowly faded out of her eyes, 
leaving them almost lustreless, but her 
face was calm, and the smile on her lips 
She fanned herself slowly, and 

nonchalantly: “ 


stayed. 
answered Crime is a 
word of many meanings. I read in the 
papers of political crimes—it is a com- 

on phrase; yet the criminals appear to 
go unpunished.” 

“There you are wrong,” he answered, 
“The punishment is, that 
political virtue goes unrewarded, and in 
lue course 


cynically. 
crime is the only refuge to 
most. Yet in polities the temptation to 
be virtuous is great.” 

She laughed now with a sense of relief. 
The intellectual stimulant had brought 
back the light to her face. “ How is it, 
then, with you—inveterate habit or the 
strain of the ages—? For they say you 
have not had your due reward!” 

“ Ah, no, with me 
virtue is the act of an inquiring mind— 
to discover where it will lead me. I 
began with political crime—I was un 
derstood! I practise political virtue: 
it embarrasses the world, it fogs them, it 


He smiled grimly. 


seems original—because so unnecessary. 
Mine is the scientifie life. Experiment 
in old substance gives new—well, say, 
new precipitations. But you are scien- 
tific, too. You have a laboratory, and 
have much to do—with retorts.” 

“No, you are thinking of my husband. 
The laboratory is his.” 

“ But the retorts are yours.” 

“The precipitations are his!” 

“Ah, well, at least you help him to 
fuse the constituents! ... But, now, be 
quite confidential to an old man who 
has experimented too. Is your husband 
really an amateur scientist, or is he a 
scientific amateur? Is it a pose or a 
taste? I fiddled onece—and wrote son- 
nets; one was a pose, the other a taste.” 

It was mere persiflage, but it was a 
jest which made an unintended wound. 


Hylda sudden 
sharp inquiry going on in her mind. 
There flashed into it the question, “ Does 
his heart ever really throb for love of any 


object or any cause ?” 


became conscious of a 


Even in moments 
of greatest intimacy, soon after marriage 
when he was most demonstrative towards 
her, he had seemed preoecupied, except 
when speaking about himself and what 
Then he made her heart 
throb in response to his confident, ar 
dent words 


he meant to do. 
—concerning himself. But 
his own heart—did it throb? 
only his brain that throbbed ? 

Suddenly, with an exclamation, she in- 


Or was it 


voluntarily laid a hand upon his arm. 
She was looking down the room straight 
before her to a group of people towards 
which other groups were now converg- 
ing, attracted by one who seemed to be 
a centre of interest. 

eaget onlookers drew 
Windlehurst 


room a figure he had 


Pre sently the 
aside, and Lord observed 
moving up the 
never seen before. The newcomer was 
dressed in a gray and blue official dress, 
unrelieved save by silver braid at the 
collar and at the wrists. There was nm 
decoration, but on the head was a red 
fez, which gave prominence to the white, 
broad forehead, with the dark hair wav- 
ing away behind the ears. Lord Windle- 
hurst held his eye-glass to his eye in 


interested serutiny. 

“T’m,” he said, with lips pursed out, 
a most notable figure. A most remark 
able face! My dear, there’s a fortune 
in that face. It’s a national asset.” 

He saw the flush, the dumb amaze- 
ment, the poignant look in Lady Eg- 
lington’s face, and registered it in his 
mind. “Poor thing,” he said to him 
self, “I wonder what it is all about—I 
wonder. I thought she had no unregu- 
lated moments. She gave promise of 
better things!” 

The Foreign Minister was bringing his 
guest towards them. The newcomer 
did not look at them till within a few 
where they stood. Then his 
eyes met those of Lady Eglington. For 
an instant his steps were arrested. A 
swift light came into his face, softening 
its quiet austerity and strength. 

It was David. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ISS ETHERINGTON _ excused 
herself as she left Poste alone 


and went with Darran into the 
hall. Sut Poste had no excuse to his 
wn conscience or sense of propriety as 
he deliberately left his chair, walked 
cross the drawing-room, and stationed 
himself where he could see the two. That 


] 


he was not actuated by idle curiosity was 


all the justification he considered neces- 


sary. He wished to judge exactly how 
much Darran cared for Miss Ethering- 
ton. The former, self-contained and 
reticent as to his own affairs, had given 
him very little basis for surmise. He 
had said that he was engaged to be mar- 
ried, that Miss Etherington’s home and 


family were in Kentucky, that she had 


only recently come back from a long 
stay in Europe, and had been in New 
York but a short time. He had added 


that of course he thought her charming. 


Yet Poste from his position of van- 
tage now assured himself that Darran 
hought her far more than charming. 


And being satisfied upon the point, he 
urned away. 

He stood with his hands behind him, 
looking up at Miss Etherington’s framed 
photograph which hung against the wall. 
It was very like her as he had known her 
six years ago. She had been a beautiful 
girl then. She was a more beautiful 
woman now. And was she, besides, a 
consummate actress—quite the most as- 
tonishing one he had ever encountered ? 
Or did she really not remember him? 
It was because he wished to find out that 
he had stayed behind and let Darran go 
on his way alone. 

The front door closed, and Miss Ether- 
ington returned to the room. It was evi- 
dent that she actually did not remember 
him. There was no one here for her to 
act before; and she was not a woman 
who was facing the prospect of an un- 


welcome interview. Her thought was 


with the man who absorbed all her real 
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interest, though she was doing her ut- 
most to be amiable to his friend. 

For a few minutes the latter did not 
come to what it was his definitely take: 
intention to say. At least he would let 
her emerge from the influence of a mem- 
which was still almost a presence. 
He would allow the time for her to re 
lapse to the level of commonplace, to th 
indifference of mind superinduced by 
ordinary civilities. He talked to her of 
the years in Europe, of the places in 
which she had been—but he avoided th 
people she might have known. Then h 
arrived, without preparation, at what h 
had in reserve. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I think | 
am deserving of no little credit that | 
don’t resent your obvious forgetfulness 
of the fact that I have met you before.” 
The change on her face was more than 
that blankness which waits to have the 
requisite expression written upon it by 
further enlightenment. It was not imag 
ination that he caught a shade, the most 
elusive shade, of anxiety before she could 
muster the query of a smile. “ Six year: 
ago ””—he gave it untempered—* in your 
own home.” 

Her lips pressed together as she re- 
ceived the stab. He had a thrill of ad 
miration for the way she took it. 

“You have not told Mr. Darran.” It 
was a statement, not a question. And 
its implication was what Poste had ex 
pected, feared—that she had never tol: 
Darran herself. 

“ No,” he answered her. “ I did not know 
until I saw you. I was not absolutels 
certain until my eyes fell upon the pho- 
tograph up there,” he nodded toward the 
wall behind her. “ Naturally the nam 
of Etherington conveyed nothing to me.” 

“Of course not,” she admitted, life- 
lessly. She turned a: little from him 
and sat looking down. Her hand was on 
the arm of her chair, and he saw that 
it was clenched. Beyond that she gave 
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no sign, save that she was very white. It 
was admirable, the way she took it. And 
he was sincerely sorry for her. He said 
to himself that she was worth marrying, 
whether or no. He would have been 
ilmost willing to do it himself—with 
is eyes open. And he was perfectly 
willing that Darran should do it, with 
his eyes open. But that was the thing. 

Miss Etherington turned back to him. 
“T love Mr. Darran,” she said. She had 
the gift of putting into the barest pos- 
sible words what to an intelligent hearer 
must tell a great deal. And it was in- 
-idiously flattering. 


} 


“T am sure you do,” Poste returned. 
“And Darran loves you. I wanted so 
much to inform myself accurately upon 
the seore, that when you were out there 
alone with him I moved over by the door 
and watched you.” She gave no expres- 
sion of resentment. Was it that her 
trouble went too deep into fundamental 
emotions for her to quibble over super- 
ficialities of conduct—or that her per- 
ception of the significance of these was 
not fine? “Darran is not much given 
to talking, to displaying his sentiments,” 
he added. “ He told me very little about 
vou, thinking, I suppose, that bring- 
ing me here to judge for myself would 
be more effective and convincing than 
any words.” 

She accepted the compliment without 
notice, condemning it thereby as being 
unfit and out of place; which Poste 
immediately appreciated that it was. But 
where had she acquired this nicety of 
discrimination? Six years ago there had 
been nothing in her conduct to allow of 
one’s supposing it even latent. He felt 
his own cheapness rebuked. Yet again a 
doubt suggested itself. Had she ignored 
the compliment by her unresponsiveness, 
or simply taken it as usual and her due? 
Ile decided, however, to give her the 
benefit of his first interpretation. 

“How did you come to do it?” he 
asked, returning to directness,—* when 
you love Darran.” 

“But I did not love him at first. For 
a few days he was no more to me than 
any other man. There was no reason 
for my telling him at that time. Pres- 
ently I began to like him very well—so 
well that I preferred not to say anything. 
[ did not think of love upon my own 
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part, even then.” Presumably she had 
considered the likelihood of it for Dar- 
ran, but had been uninfluenced by the 
consideration. Poste’s mind interpolated 
a somewhat cynical comment. “ But I 
wanted his approval,” she was keeping on. 
“And I realized he was fastidious. | 
knew he would disapprove. I had come 
{0 understand that it was all in very 
bad taste. Six years of another sort of 
life, in another sort of surroundings, 
have taught me many things.” It was 
pride in humility. “ After that I began 
to say to myself that if we should come 
to care for each other, it would be time 
enough to let him know then, because if 
he already loved me he would overlook 
it. Suddenly one day I found that he 
was everything in the world to me. I 
had not appreciated it until the moment. 
Perhaps you can understand that then it 
way harder to tell him than it would 
have been before.” 

“You might have foreseen that.” 

“Can any one foresee what the passion 
of one’s life is going to be and mean and 
do? There is no foreseeing it, its power 
or its effects.” 

Poste bowed his head to an experience 
beyond his own—the experience without 
which all others were incoherent. “ But 
have you not learned by it, at any rate? 
Have you not appreciated that it will 
grow harder to speak with every day?” 

“Yes, I have appreciated it.” 

“ Then—?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you mean that you will marry 
him—let him marry you, in ignorance ?” 

“T don’t know.” The tone was that 
of a helplessness which has become in- 
different. 

“Ts that love—Miss Etherington ?” 

“Tt is mine.” 

“Tt would not be friendship certainly.” 

Her apathy went on the instant. Fear 
came to her face, to her whole supple 
body. 

“You don’t mean—” she began, and 
paused to gather precision in her phras- 
ing,—* you don’t mean that because you 
are his friend you will tell him yourself, 
that you think you ought to?” 

“T think I ought to, unquestionably. 
Unless you do.” 

“ But it is none of your affair.” 

“Oh! yes, it is,” he contradicted. “If 
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it concerns Darran nearly, I consider that 
it concerns me also. That it is part of 
my understanding of friendship.” 

“But | am a woman, in your power. 
You cannot betray me.” 

This was more on the order of what 
he would have expected. He caught 
the false note she struck, and it had 
a ring of consonance with things from 
out the past. So that straightway his 
heart hardened. 

“ You did not put yourself in my power 
voluntarily, you know,” he reminded. 
“And in any case—I should not consider 
that in the smallest degree a coercion. 
My notion of honor is not to stand by 
and see a friend wronged, merely be- 
cause of a woman I hardly know, who 
had rather sacrifice him than herself.” 

Miss Etherington winced. “ You are 
very unfeeling and unimaginative.” 

“No, I don’t think I am. I believe 
I understand. And I certainly am sorry 
for you—as well as sincerely troubled 
myself. This is not the sort of thing 
a man enjoys coming into. 3ut it is 
true that you are sacrificing Darran 
rather than yourself. If it would be ter- 
rible for you to tell him and confront 
the possibility of losing him—what do 
you think it would mean to him to find 
out the truth after he had married you?” 

“ But after we were married—he would 
be glad that it was too late.” 

Poste felt himself flush at the signif- 
icance behind it. This was the manner 
of love she felt, and upon which she 
meant to have her hold. The woman of 
six years since was plain enough now. 
The stuff under the surface of recent 
training was spurious. But was it? He 
obliged himself to be more dispassionate. 
No doubt it was not the most refined gold 
of delicacy and sentiment. Yet what she 
betrayed was not to be thought of too 
disparagingly. The metal was a base one 
perhaps, but pure of its kind and with 
a value of its own. More; it was an in- 
evitable, strength-giving alloy in any de- 
votion. To be sure, it was to her own and 
Darran’s lower, more ignoble motives 
that she meant to trust, if need should 
be; but she was not to be altogether con- 
demned that she would fight with any 
power she could muster rather than let 
the man she loved go from her. No 
doubt she would have preferred to avoid 





such methods, no doubt she would despise 
herself for them, would be miserable in 
the loss of Darran’s reverence and re- 
spect. Yet in some way, in any way, sh 
intended to keep him if she could. But 
was it for him to allow it? Quite pos 
sibly Darran would feel exactly as the 
woman foresaw. Her beauty was com 
pelling. Darran was but a man, and 
very strongly in love. 

“Tf you are willing to have him 

brought to that,” he answered her, “1 
can’t say that I am; not without giving 
him the chance to save himself from it. 
I should not like to see so fine a chap 
as Darran reconciled to loving a wifi 
he did not respect.” 
Miss Etherington. turned upon him. 
You are a little absurd,” she said, in 
a tone so well under control that th 
words had all their own weight, with 
no need for vociferation. “ You are be 
ing self-righteous. What have I done 
that he could not respect me? I hav 
been unfortunate, and I was_ possibly 
ill-advised.” 

It seemed to be the affair of the past, 
and, above all, the objectionable featur: 
of its publicity, which concerned her; 
but hardly in the least her own position 
in the present and the future. 

“Precisely that,” agreed Poste, civilly 
“And if you tell him so now, you will 
be nothing worse. My dear lady, can you 
not see how your best chance for no 
losing either him or his love is to tell 
him at once, to tell him yourself ?”’ 

She was silent, but her face said a 
plainly as if she had put it into words 
that she was afraid, that she lacked th 
moral courage for what he propose 
Catching the clue to the source of he: 
actions, he tried the effect of pressing 
her with another fear. 

“ Have you never considered the chances 
you are taking, Miss Etherington? What 
has happened with me to-day is likely, 
has all along been likely, to happen at 
any moment. And some one else may 
prove less cautious and guarded than | 
have been. Or some one else may 
maliciously tell him, without giving you 
any opportunity to do it yourself. | 


“ 


need hardly point out that for you, for 


your own happiness, that would be th« 
worst thing that could befall.” 
“Do you suppose I have not thought 
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it 2” she asked, a little contemptuous 
his ability to infer mental processes. 
‘Do you suppose that it has not kept me 
retched, dreading every sight of him, 
every first word and look from him, every 
tter put into my hands, every day that 
ngs him to me, and every night that 


4 takes him away?” 
Her voice broke and nervous tears came 
nto her eves. For the first time he could 
? -oe traces of the long-continued strain. It 
vas as if he had looked through a trans 
3 pareney of the flesh and had beheld hol 
low, anxious, weary eyes, deep shadows 
: of trouble, and the lovely mouth settle 
into hard, defiant lines. And after the 
one glimpse he could see it always as he 
talked with her, could not avoid it. 

“Then, my dear Miss Etherington, 

hy do you not have it over with? Tell 
Darran the whole truth now. He will 
understand how it was that you could 
not do it before. Believe me, he will 
only honor you, only care for you the 
more. You do him every injustice in 
thinking otherwise.” 

She sat looking at him unseeing, but 
plainly eonsidering and weighing all the 
probabilities of what he urged. She had 
o much forgotten him that she made no 

ttempt to hide her thoughts. And what 
he saw was the same fear which was al 
ways uppermost-—a momentary resolve to 
do as he asked, after that vacillation 

nd a stubborn decision to let matters 
drift and cling to the bad in dread of 
worse. Then there followed the quick 
light of some other intention, which he 
could not surmise. But with it she be- 
came aware of his observation, and her 
manner changed, growing yielding, al- 


most humbly grateful. She smiled at him 
wistfully, and he felt no little of the 
charm which she must exercise upon a 
man whom she loved. There could be 
no danger to her happiness if she were to 
peak the truth to Darran now. Her 
power over him must be one hardly to 
be weakened. Perhaps, after all, it had 
heen best for both of them that she had 
not enlightened him before. But if there 
vere to be any possibility of its continu- 
ing well, she must not delay much longer. 

And to this she presently agreed. 
Soon, at the first good opportunity that 
offered, she would tell Mr. Darran. It 
might not be for some days, of course; 
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she would need to choose her time, but 
she would tell him, before they should 
be married, even before their marriage 
should be so near as to bind him more ir 
retrievably. It would be better. She had 
known all along that it would be better. 
But she had not had the courage. He 
could realize how it was? By the sweet 
ness of her voice and the light of her 
eyes he could realize many things. Yet 
he wondered what manner of woman 
might be the mother who had failed to 
insist upon the point that he himself 
had just gained. Mrs. Etherington, he 
knew, was with her; but she must be a 
poor adviser. He was inclined to lay 
the mistakes both of the past and pres 
ent to an ill-judging, perhaps unserupu 
lous parent. For the girl herself he 
felt deeply sorry. 

“Then if I promise to tell him my 
self before we are married,” she said, 
with a pathetie little downward curve 
of her mouth, “ you will promise not to 
say anything.” 

“Tf you tell him before your mar- 
riage, I will promise not to say any- 
thing,” he answered, with an instinctive 
caution almost in spite of himself. She 
caught the differentiation and she was 
visibly displeased, though she passed it 
over in silence once again. 

You can’t think how hard it will be. 
I have had so much trouble.” She asked 
for sympathy, and he gave it in good 


“ 


measure, Yet he assured her with con- 
viction that there could be no chance of 
putting her happiness in jeopardy. Dar 
ran could but be more bound to her by 
the realization of her need for his strength 
and protection. He said to himself, as 
he went away from her, that strength and 
protection were what dny man with the 
least sense of chivalry would be only too 
willing to put at her disposal—that his 
own momentary harsh judgments had 
been unjustifiable—or would have been 
so but for his recollection of the past 
with its unseemly disclosures and notori 
ety. And very possibly the mother had 
been responsible for that, had done the 
injudicious talking. The only real fault 
to be found with Miss Etherington was 
one which had its root in her love for 
Darran. And it was a fault which, in 
so lovely a woman, any man could be 
trusted to condone. 
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Yet if Poste himself went away with 
the satisfaction of a good purpose carried, 


Miss Etherington remained with none 
of that which comes of a settled and 
definite resolve. When she was alone 


again all the doubts and vacillation re- 
turned upon her, all the dread and fear. 
She had been coerced; she was driven, 
threatened, harried. What affair was it 
of his¢ He mistrusted her; he had prac- 
tically said so. As she thought of it 
she felt herself less merely helpless and 
cornered. She grew more annoyed and 
angry, with an increasing spirit for mak- 
ing effort to at least 
to gain time. And in any case, a prom- 
as this one had been was 
not binding. She was as much as ever 
at liberty to act as seemed best to herself. 
She was surely wretched and miserable 
enough already without having some one 
stand over her with threats that fright- 
ened and bewildered her still more. It 
was not true that meant to save 
herself at any cost—but she must use 
her own discretion—and there might still 
be some chance which would to 
her aid. 

It played into her hands within the 
day. She recognized it instantly as Dar- 
ran, coming to her in the evening, brought 
the information that Poste had 
salled unexpectedly from the city. 

“He caught me by telephone at the 
club just as he was leaving.” 

Miss Etherington raised her brows with 
a show of surprise and interest, suitable, 
if not especially keen. “Is he to be 
away long?” she asked. The closest ob- 
server could never have guessed that the 
answer would be of importance to her. 

“For as much as a fortnight, at any 
rate,” she heard, “ and possibly longer.” 

When Darran left her again it had 
been arranged between them that the mar- 
riage would take place at the end of a 
week. If it had oceurred to him to 
analyze step by step what had been said, 
he might have found that Miss Ethering- 
ton had given their talk the direction 
which had led him to hold that there was 
no good and sufficient reason for the 
delay to which they had been looking 
forward. But as his mind was absorbed 
by contentment with the issue and all 
that it promised, he had no thought of 
tracing to its inception a course of cir- 
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ise extracted 


she 


come 


been 
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cumstances which had resulted so entire- 
ly to his satisfaction. In his own ease, 
as he had pointed out, there was no one 
beyond himself to be considered, no fam- 
ily to be parleyed with, no friends with 
claims to be consulted. 

For her—she was among strangers and, 
after her mother’s consent, entirely at 
her own disposal. He had, to be sure, 
thought of asking Poste as best man. 
Over this he hesitated. But Miss Ether- 
ington had argued —if so unmoved, so 


-almost languid, a presentation of facts 


could be called argument—that Mr. 
Poste’s stay was indefinite, and that if 
a wedding were to be a quiet one, it 
might better, perhaps, be so altogether. 
The case was already too strong in Dar- 
ran’s inclinations to require further urg- 
ing. Yet at the last Miss Etherington 
saw difficulties in the way, and displayed 
a becoming feminine reluctance upon the 
plea of many matters needing her at- 
tention. Darran, the more eager, over- 
bore them convincingly. 

But with the settlement and proper 
ordering of his own affairs, and the 
exigencies of Miss Etherington’s con- 
cerns, the week proved a_ well-occupied 
one. And to Darran it seemed that 
Miss Etherington was going beyond her 
strength. She looked overtired, and there 
was a tension of excitement, a nervous- 
ness, which did not escape him. She 
laughed it away. To be sure, she was 
tired. Was she not making ready a 
trousseau on brief notice? As for ex 
citement, would he have expected, would 
he have wished, her to be imperturbable / 

Had he heard from Mr. Poste? she 
asked him once, easually. He had not 
heard directly, but he had seen one of 
the firm. Poste would be back a littl 
sooner than had heen thought at first. 
In time for their wedding? Darran saw 
that the hand which went up to fasten 
the fur at her neck-was shaking. 

“T don’t know,” he told her, “but 
certainly we will not wait for him. An- 
other week of the shops and dressmakers, 
and you would be a wreck.” 

It was not until the morning 
their wedding-day that she asked about 
Poste again. 

“TI telephoned last evening,” he an- 
swered. “It is barely possible he will b« 
here by noon to-day. If he does come, 
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MISS 


I believe I should like to press him into 
service. He is my oldest friend.” 

To his surprise, a little to his dissatis- 
faction, she demurred, remonstrating that 
if it had not been agreed that only her 
mother was to be with them, she would 
have telegraphed to one of her girlhood 
the South, feel 


neglected enough as it was. 


friends in who would 
quite 

As Darran yielded, there came a ring 
at the door-bell which caused Miss Ether- 


ington to He looked 


at her and shook his head in disapproval 


give a sharp start. 


of dressmakers and their visible effects. 
She laughed fretfully. 

fessed. 
And it was 
after all.” 
her as 


she 
hardly slept for nights. 
the ring, 
The mistake was evident to 
made it, so that she looked 
apprehensively; but he had 
missed any possible significance. 

“If it had 
he suggested, carelessly, turning to take 


nerves edge,” 
“T have 


only 


are on eon- 


postman’s 


she 
at Darran 
been any one else’s—?” 
the letters which the maid was bringing 
in. As he held them out to Miss Ether- 
ington, his eye fell upon the topmost one. 
The address was in care of Miss Ether- 
ington’s bank, but it had been run 
and changed. “Who is Mrs. 
John Dalmeny?” he asked, reading. 

“T don’t 
it was so 
cateh it. 

“What?” he 
her face. It 

looking actually pinched. 

I don’t know. It is some mistake.” 
She spoke intelligibly this time, and as 
she laid the letters aside she fell to talk- 
ing quickly. He was still noticing the 
change which the past week had made; 
her manner had altered from the 
placidity and poise which he had always 
found so admirable. And she was color- 
less. It would be well for her to rest 
from now until the time when she and 
her meet him at the 
rectory. He might better leave her. And 
as he bethought himself that it would 
be for the last time before she should 
be his wife, an onrush of feeling made 
him draw her to him and hold her 
very close. 


through 


she answered, but 
that he failed to 


kn Ww,” 
inaudible 
said, with his 


seemed to 


eyes on 


him that she 


very 


mother were to 


Yet the finality to farewells proved it- 
self to have the uncertainty inherent even 
in plans which seem beyond all likeli- 
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hood of change; and remembering sonx 
thing which he had wished to say to Mrs. 
Ktherington, he turned back from th 
corner of the square, going up the steps 
again. The door Was open, as the maid 
was taking some belated package from the 
errand-boy of a milliner’s establishment, 
and he When he 
entered Miss Ether- 
She was reading 
that did 
But as she became aware 


went in undelayed. 
the 


ington was still 


drawing-room, 
there. 
a letter, so absorbed in it she 
not hear him. 
that he was near her she looked around. 

The paper 
jerked the letter from sight against 
skirt. 

‘ Secrets ?” 


she 


her 


cracked sharply as 


said Darran, raising his 
brows, not altogether pleased. 
She smiled falteringly. “ Yes 


dressmaker’s bills of proportions so dread- 


secrets; 


ful that I am afraid to have you see them, 
lest you should realize what you are un- 
dertaking and be cautious before too late.” 

Darran, his momentary annoyance dis- 
armed, smiled reassurance. 

“But brought 
she questioned, hastily. 
of Mr. Poste?” 

He gave his message for her mother. 
“Tt will do as well for you to deliver it,” 
he’ averred. Glancing down upon the 
table beside which he had while 
he spoke, he saw, lying close to his hand, 
ihe misdirected letter. With the lover’s 
desire to be of service, were it only in 
trivial matter, he took it 
“T will send this back for you,” he said. 
It felt thin between his fingers, and he 
turned it over inquiringly. The envelope 
had been opened at the back and 
empty. Inquiry was deeper in his eyes 
as they moved to Miss Etherington’s. 
“T thought you did not know Mrs. Dal- 
meny?” It was a question, seeking in- 
formation, but with no yet of 
accusing. She had no “ Who 
is Mrs. John Dalmeny, Theresa?” She 
was crushing the sheet of paper in her 
hand and he caught sight of the name 
again. “Is it you?” he 

Miss Etherington’s lips opened. 
was,” he saw them form. 

He stood looking down: at her, hardly 
conscious that she was there before him; 
his uncertain as if the blow 
had been a physical one. 

“ And when I left you, not ten minutes 


what has you again?” 


“Tlave you news 


move d 
the most 


up. 


was 


purpose 
answer. 


asked, quietly. 


“Tt 
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ago, you thought—we both thought—that 
it was to be the last time we should see 
each other before our marriage.” 

She made no reply. 

He drew up a chair and sat leaning 
forward, his arms folded upon the table. 
He was not looking at her now, but 
straight before him, at intangible things 

which yet, he knew well, were more 
real, more enduring, than anything here 
about him; representing all that was 
permanent in humanity, separating, es- 
tranging, keeping asunder, though hands 
might touch or duty bind. 

From near in sound, from infinitely 
far in spirit, there came to him Miss 
Etherington’s explanations; halting at 
first as she tried to begin to the best ad- 
vantage, growing more earnest, more in- 
tense, as she sought to rouse him to some 
sign, sought to find herself every justifi- 
eation. He heard—and shrank inwardly 
with heart-sick distaste. She was giving 
the account of her marriage, of the di- 
voree which had rendered back her free- 
dom and the name of her girlhood. She 
dwelt upon details she might better have 
avoided. She had been unfortunate, 
wretched—every one had taken her part, 
every one had realized what John Dal- 
meny was. They had all said that she 
had but one course. She had been foreed 
into it. And afterwards she could not 
have kept even the name to remind her 
of the past. “ This letter was from some 
one who did not know, who never seemed 
to have heard. But there was nothing 
for me to blame myself for, Archbold,” 
she urged. “You may go to any one, 
ask any one.” She caught an open 
gesture of repugnance, and changed in- 
stantly. “Or you may believe me,” she 
added. “I might as well have told you 
et first. But you can see how I must 
always have hesitated to speak of it. And 
then when you became so much to me— 
it was so soon, dear—I kept putting it 
off from day to day, and just because I 
had put it off, every day made it harder. 
I was so afraid of losing you. I dreaded 
your disapproval.” 

“My disapproval?” he asked. “ Did 
you think me so narrow that I should 
have wished you to continue on in a life 
of unhappiness ?” 

He had not looked at her as he spoke, 
but now there was some quality in her 
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pause which made him turn and stud) 
her face. 

“Tt was not that,” the words came wit! 
faltering, “ only—only I had learned t. 
realize that the means we took, my mother 
and I, were—not the wisest. It was 
too much talked about, that was all. The 
papers gave so many details, and my 
picture— Can’t you understand ?” 

Darran understood. He could appreci 
ate possibilities from which his eyes had 
been holden before. He knew now that 
it was her measure—that she could per 
ceive his fastidiousness, but was insen 
sible to profounder moral seruples. 

“T wanted to wait until you cared for 
me enough to overlook mistakes of th« 
nast; to take me for what I had become, 
what I was, to you.” It was Darran who 
failed in response now. “You ean do 
that, dear; can you not? It is surely 
no more than you ean forgive ?” 

He shook his head. “It does not seem 
to me a question of forgiveness,” he an- 
swered, dully. She watched him in mis- 
erable perplexity. He was looking away 
from her again, his arms still folded on 
the table. And he did not move. “ Post: 
was in your home about six years ago,” 
he said, directly. “ Does he know this?” 

“ Yes,” she told him. 

“ And you had already met him when 
I brought him here?’ 

It struck her even through senses which 
were concentrated upon her own pain 
that it was not his friend whom he sus- 
pected of duplicity at that meeting. And 
yet the duplicity had been Poste’s. But 
she had no spirit to resent it. Where he 
seemed to feel that she had deserved so 
much censure, it would perhaps be wiser 
to let pass this little which was unmerited. 

“T had forgotten. But he remem- 
bered. That was why he stayed after you 
had gone away.” 

“ And he urged you to tell me?” 

“ Yes,” she repeated. 

“ And you promised that you would— 
or Poste would undoubtedly have come 
to me himself.” 

She had still to keep down resentment 
of this trust which excluded her. Sh« 
said nothing whatever, and he took her 
silence as assent. 

“That is why we were to have been 
married before Poste returned.” 

She caught the tense and its signif- 
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MISS 


was beside 


icance, and on the moment sh« 


him, possessing herself of one of his 
hands and drawing it to her face. 
“Don’t be so cruel, Archbold. I have 
been unhappy enough. I have had my 
punishment, if that is what you wish. 


Even these last few weeks have been such 


in ordeal because I feared every instant 
You thought I was 


I may well have 


of the day and night. 
red and overwrought. 


been. Every hour was anxiety. You can 
not think what I have really suffered. 
Dear—I have done wrong, but it was be 
cause I cared for you so much. Surely 


u will not be hard with me.” 
He looked up at her. As she was now, 
with her beauty almost lost in the in- 


tensity of feeling, with all that was on 


the surface, all that was trivial, all that 
was not genuine swept away by emo- 
tion, she appealed more than ever be- 


{ 


‘ore to the best 
during qualities of his affection, of his 


in him, to the most en- 


whole character. 
“Do you think I am hard to you?” he 


asked, in a voice of dreary dishearten- 


ment. “ Do you realize so little? Must 
[I tell you that it is to myself I am 
hard when I do not take you in my 


arms and tell you we must try to let it 
be forgotten ?”’ 

For the first 
upon her the distance which lay between 
And with the blind impulse to 
by a 


time there was borne in 


them. 


reach across it physical nearness 
he dropped on her knees beside him, 
holding his hand closer, pressing it to 
lips. He knew that 


tinetively making the same appeal to him 


her she was in- 


which she had always made—the only 
one she was capable of making, save 


where grief had lifted her for an instant 
to a height beyond her nature. 
of her dignity in sorrow, of her poten- 
(ialities for sincerity, went from him. 

“Then if you love me,” she was plead- 
ng, “it can be forgotten.” 

IIe shook his head measuredly. 

“But it can, if you are only a little 
Surely you will not refuse to 
And in time you will find 
hat you do not think of me the way you 
do now—as you have some reason to, I 
know.” She had back the full conscious- 
ness of what she said and did, and there 
was a purposeful sweetness in her eyes. 
He felt himself almost shudder at it, 


The sense 


generous, 


be generous, 
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even while it drew him irresistibly. “ It 
would not be what I might think ef 
slowly, 


you,” 
he said, *not even what you 
think of yourself, that would es 
and more, It is 
what you would think of me.” 

He had not hoped to be unde rstood, 
yet he turned away helplessly the 
non-comprehension which 

s nothing more than pathetie, soft, be- 


Her head 


and she 


might 


trange us always more 


from 
of her gaze, 
his 
He held 


he 4 close while she sobbed reproac hes, ot 


eeching. sank against 


houlder was crying. 


herself, of him. She had done wrong, 
she knew that she had: but he. too, 
was wrong to be so pitiless, so hard 


and unforgiving. 
He made no attempt 
fend himself or her. 


to answer, to de- 
She raised to him 


eyes that were hot and stained with 
tears, searching for some sign of change, 
of relenting. And finding none, she lift 
ed herself from her knees, going back 
to her own chair and dropping into it 
as if her strength for more effort were 
at an end. She sat looking before her, 


sadly, yet not without that consciousness 
of her beauty which, save for the one short 
real 
not a 
to her now, a satisfaction, the 
but it which 
understood meant to 


and 
was 


overmastering 
despair, was ever present. It 
] 


pleasure 


interval of an 


beauty; was a power she 


and of which she 
make every use. 
“Tf it had said, 


could never have been so relentless. 


ale | 
Yet 
there must have been much in your life 
which you have never told me.” The in- 
her whole 
titude came upon him again; but because 
of it he let her evident supposition go 
uncorrected. “I should forgive you,” she 
went on, clearly in the belief that 
had made a point. “TI should not have 
been unkind to you. I should not hold 
myself aloof and judge you without any 
consideration of 


been you,” she 


ward repugnance toward at- 


she 


circumstances, without 
making any allowances. If you had suf- 
fered as I have—in my marriage and in 
these last weeks—I should have been 
sorry for you. I should not have let a 
past of unhappiness and trouble and of 
mistakes come to part us irrevocably.” 
She might almost have believed that 
he was not listening, that he did not hear 
—or heed. He had put his arms upon the 
table again, his hands shut hard together, 
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his whole seeming that of a concentrated 
thought which for the time being had 
climinated every feeling, every sentiment 
into which reason and clear judgment did 
not enter. His mind was going over, 
incident by incident, detail by detail, all 
that had oceurred. He obliged himself 
to take as nearly as possible an exact 
estimate of what had been, of what was, 
of his own nature and hers, of their in- 
fluence upon each other, their true rela- 
tion to each other. He tried to divest 
himself of the insidious bias of passion, 
of anger, at the treachery, at the false- 
hoods which had been told him and the 
more which had been implied. He sought 
to make the blame as light as possible, 
and to place as much as might be with 
events and conditions, with the influences 
under which she must have lived, with 
the mother who could have permitted, 
perhaps have advised, her course. He 
forced himse]f to the point where he could 
look on both his love and her deception 
impersonally. Yet there remained the 
facts which did not alter, the residue of 
character after the incidents in which 
it had embodied itself were resolved to 
their inception. And it was not that she 
had lied to him, betrayed him, deceived 
him—it was that she was capable of do- 
ing so. That was inherent, independent 
of circumstances —though these might 
have developed it. It colored her whole 
attitude toward life, so that now he could 
see its stain through everything. 


And if he were to do what she asked, 
what she called forgiving her; if he were 








to follow her desire and his own; if he 
were to go through with the marriage 
whose appointed hour was coming so 
near—was it supposable that they could 
be happy in the end, that they could 
eventually grow together? There would 
be always the vast distance between them 
which no ceremony, no seeming, no habit 
could make less; that waste of space 
which stretches between unlike souls, and 
across which not even the light of under- 
standing, the sound of meanings can 
reach—which makes the doubts, the fears, 
the distrusts of those who have the per- 
ceptions to feel it, and who project into it 
all the imaginings of their uneasy minds. 
Her voice had been silent for some 
moments, but her last words of reproach 
were still in his ears, as if they had just 
been spoken. “I should not have let 
a past of unhappiness and trouble and of 
mistakes come to part us irrevocably.” 
He drew slowly away from the table, 
and standing, went near to her, holding 
out his hands. She might have taken 
it for a gesture of yielding, of full par- 
don, but for a prescience of the inevitable 
as it showed itself to her through his 
eyes. She had a dull aching sense that 
he was bidding her a resolute farewell, 
from which there could be no appeal. 
And there was little need of his words. 
“For your own sake, dear,” he was 
saying, gently, “and for my own, I can 
only hope you may some day come to 
realize that it is not the past, but the 
vision of the future which cannot but 
keep us parted through all time.” 














Exercise and its Dangers 


BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.D. 


USCULAR movement is almost 

synonymous with life. The es- 

sence of life is movement. Para- 
lyze our muscles and we are dead. More 
than that, paralyze our voluntary mus- 
les only and we might as well be, for 
ve can neither move, speak, nor think. 
Thought is a function of muscle. It 
could neither originate nor continue 
vithout words, and words are made by 
muscle. Homo alalus is separated from 
homo sapiens solely by a little special 
manual training. For the real origin 

f speech is not sound, but gesture. 
And it was the changing of the paw 
nto a hand capable of wielding a club 
that made oratory possible. 

There is, then, little danger of any 
physiologist underrating exercise. He 
knows too well that it has not only built 
the body, including the brain, in the past, 
but is its chief supporter in the present. 
Muscle makes up nearly half (forty-three 
per cent.) of our bulk, almost three times 
as much as any other tissue or system. 
[ts importance is in proportion to its 
bulk. The brain is simply a telephone 
exchange to carry out the business of 
musele. The bulk of our food is con- 
sumed in the muscle-cells, and two-thirds 
of our vital heat is produced by them. 
The only way to nourish the brain is 
through the muscles. Destroy a group of 
them and the area of the brain cortex, 
vhich attends to its business, wastes and 
atrophies at once. 

It is therefore not on account of any 
lack of respect for the importance of 
musele or any tendency to classify it as 

relatively low-grade tissue as compared 

ith brain that I wish to say a few words 
n regard to the dangers from its over- 
ise. On the contrary, it is its high rank 
n the organism that makes its abuse 

dangerous; and there is an even more 
ital reason for a note of warning. This 
is that muscular tissue is the only tissue 
in the body which is under the direct 
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control of our will, as is implied in its 


“ 


name—*“ voluntary ” muscle. You may 
order your stomach to serve a certain 
quality and flavor of gastric juice, or 
your liver to secrete a certain color of 
bile, and keep on ordering, with about 
as much result as whistling down the 
wind. You have absolutely no control 
over your heart-beat. You cannot stop 
breathing beyond the point of a very mod- 
erate degree of suffocation. You cannot 
even stop your brain from thinking; all 
you can do is change the subject—some- 
times. 3ut you ean order practically 
any voluntary muscle in your body to 
contract, and it springs to your service 
at once, and will keep on obeying you 
until it fails from sheer exhaustion. It 
is on this account that the muscular sys- 
tem is so peculiarly defenceless and liable 
to abuse—because it is under the will, 
or reason, instead of instinct. A man 
cannot add a cubit, or even an inch, to 
his height by taking thought, but he can 
increase the girth of his biceps or the 
expansion of his chest, the lifting-power 
of his gastrocnemius, or even the bulk 
of that hybrid between voluntary and in- 
voluntary muscle, the heart, from twenty 
to fifty per cent. Muscle is the one tis- 
sue through which a man ean directly 
modify and change his body. Naturally, 
therefore, in all our unscientific methods 
of bodily culture, and they are _ in- 
numerable, increasing the vigor and size 
of the muscles is made the chief end 
and criterion of progress. While this 
increase may be attended by general 
bodily improvement in seventy per cent. 
of all cases, in the other thirty per cent. 
the real vigor and resisting power of the 
body may have been moving in the op- 
posite direction, and this is where physi- 
ology must lift its note of warning. 
Probably the greatest danger of ex- 
ercise for most of my readers lies in the 
direction of their not getting enough of 
it. But this is by no means true of the 
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community as a whole. Two-thirds of the 
total community get a great deal too much 
muscular exercise and suffer for it. Hon- 
est toil is not the unmitigated blessing 
that we once supposed it to be. The 
Scriptural view of “ By the sweat of thy 
brow,” as a curse, has some truth in it. 
The very voluntariness of muscular ef- 
fort has permitted its abuse. There is 
a certain and fairly definite limit to the 
amount of food which even the wealthiest 
individual can consume. We are utterly 
unable to force more air into our sys- 
tem than the tissues demand and can 
utilize. Sut the work that we can im- 
pose on the muscles has absolutely no 
limit except that of utter exhaustion. 
There is, of course, an instinet called 
fatigue, which tells us when we have 
labored enough, but our whole training 
from the cradle up has been to make us 
not only disregard this indication, but 
esteem its ignoring a virtue. The man 
who stops work just because he is tired 
is generally deemed a lazy, shiftless good- 
for-nothing; the man who stops eating 
because he feels satisfied is a rational, 
praiseworthy being. 

As a result, muscular effort has been 
pushed to extremes, both in amateur 
athletics and in daily toil. Though 
highly beneficial and absolutely essen- 
tial to life and happiness in consider- 
able amounts, it has been made physic- 
ally injurious and mentally degrading. 
Trades-unions were overwhelmingly right 
when they demanded as the first pre- 
requisite for the mental, moral, or phys- 
ical improvement of the laboring-man 
a shortening of the hours of toil. Noth- 
ing more degrading or benumbing to 
all that is best in human nature has 
ever been devised than the grinding, 
treadmill routine of muscular labor which 
was exacted of the laboring world fifty 
years ago, and is yet exacted to-day 
in regions where laborers are unable to 
protect themselves. Particularly is this 
true in the rural districts. My atten- 
tion was first called to this some twenty 
years ago, on beginning the practice of 
medicine in a well-to-do country district. 
IT was simply astonished at the number 
of intelligent and independent farmers, 
owning their own land but driven by the 
lash of the mortgage, who were little 
better than physical wrecks at the age of 





forty-five. I had known, of course, as 
a mere matter of text-book knowledge, 
that the average longevity of farm 
laborers was low, and that of farmers 
little better, both lower than that of 
business and professional men; but this 
was an unexpectedly vivid illustration 

From that time I have watched carefully 
the limits of physical vigor in farmers, 
ranchers, lumbermen, miners, section 
hands, and others engaged in prolonged 
and excessive muscular exertion, and 
have been surprised to find how rarely 
individuals over forty years of age ar 
still able to do a full day’s work. B« 

tween forty-five and fifty our farmer i 

pretty certain to be a broken man, though 
still retaining good color, good appetit 

and fairly vigorous appearance. I hay 

also compared notes with my _ brothe: 
practitioners, and find them almost in 
variably agreed that there are as many 
broken -down nervous systems, dilated 
hearts, fibrotic kidneys, and the supposed 
results of our high-tension civilization 
generally, to be found in quiet rural dis 
tricts as in the city. The death-rate i: 
the country is now only a fraction of 
a per cent. lower than that in our greatest 
cities, slums and all. Farmers’ wives 
show the highest percentage of insanity 
of any class in the United States, chiefl) 
from overwork, overworry, and lack o! 
proper amusements and recreation. 

Any one who has lived on a farm doe: 
not need to be told the reason, for h 
knows of the strain under which th 
American farmer lives during the fiv: 
months of spring and summer. His work 
day is from four or five in the morning 
until eight or nine at night, including 
chores—fifteen to seventeen hours of thx 
hardest kind of physical labor, and ever) 
minute of it at high tension, especial], 
during harvest. Then comes a period 
of relaxation in the fall, the one time in 
the year when he has just enough mus 
cular exercise to keep bim in health. Later, 
the winter season, approaching stagnation. 
in which he takes on flesh, gets “ logy,” 
and then a furious debauch of hard labo 
through the spring and summer again 
No wonder that by forty-five he has had 


a sunstroke and “ can’t stand the heat,” 


or has “a weak back,” or his “ heart 
ives out,” or a chill “makes hin 
£ 

rheumatic ”; and when you add to thi 
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furious muscular strain the fact that the 

‘armer sees his income put in peril every 
ison, and his very home every bad year, 
that each unfavorable change in the 
eather sets his nerves on edge, it can 
readily imagined that the real “ quiet, 
iceful country life” is something sad- 
different from the ideal. 

The same conditions prevail among 


ie working classes in our great cities, 
cept where the eight-hour law has been 
it in foree. It has long been known 
hat the laboring classes have a low 
verage longevity and a high disease and 
ith rate, and they are subject to an 
normous number of diseases from which, 
cording to popular impression, their 
‘active, natural life” ought to have pro- 
cted them. The percentage of cases of 
Bright’s disease, of heart-disease, of 
nervous breakdown, of insanity, is higher 
mong them than in any of the so-called 
leisure classes. Nor ean alcohol longer 
be made the universal scapegoat. Over- 
rk is a far more potent factor in their 
production than drunkenness. 
The injurious effect of city life consists 
it merely in overcrowding or the in- 


creased development of infectious diseases, 


but especially in the outrageous and abom- 
inable overworking of the laboring classes. 
Overwork and underfeeding have been 
‘ognized for half a century as the chief 
iuses of the large death-rate of the 
laboring classes as compared with the 
vell-to-do. Even with all the improve- 
ments that have been effected in the con- 
dition of the laboring classes, the last 
I'nited States census (1900) still shows 
e highest death-rate among them of 
ny “earning” class—20.2 per thou- 
ind. Farmers came next with 17.6, as 
compared with mercantile and trading 
lasses at 12.1 per thousand, and clerical 
nd official at 13.5. Thus laborers have 

death-rate sixty-six per cent. higher 
than that of business men, and farmers 
forty-five per cent. higher. Overwork 
nd overcrowding are alike responsible 
for the frightful tribute paid by these 
ime classes to the Great White Plague. 
The improvement that occurs in most of 
our hospitals in patients of the laboring 
classes, who are not suffering from some 
injury or acute disease, simply from 
being put at rest in a well-ventilated 
room and given a moderate amount of 
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nourishing food, is really astonishing. It 
is an open secret that in most of the 
chronie diseases brought to our hospitals 
in the large cities it makes little or no 
difference what medicine is given during 
the first week or ten days; the patients 
will improve on any medicine or on none 
at all. 

Of course a proper amount of work 
is not only necessary to existence, but 
highly beneficial both physically, mental- 
ly, and morally, yet this should never 
exceed certain well-defined limits. The 
communal conscience has now agreed to 
the eight-hour day, and I venture to 
prophesy that within twenty years’ time it 
wili be reduced to six, and that this will 
be found to be the limit of bodily labor 
consistent both with health and profit. 

It might simply be mentioned in pass- 
ing that it has been abundantly proven 
that this change is not merely healthful 
for the worker, but profitable for the em- 
ployer. Not only is more work done in 
the month, but a far better quality. 
There are less waste, less sickness, less 
drinking, fewer absences from work. The 
United States, which pays the highest 
wages and has the shortest average hours, 
has the lowest labor cost per article pro- 
duced of any country in the world. At 
the other end of the seale, Italy, with the 
longest day and the lowest wages, has 
the highest per cent. of labor cost. 

I merely wish to raise a note of warn- 
ing against the impression which seems 
to prevail in sociologie circles that work 
at reasonable wages is the complete so- 
lution of the labor problem, and that 
there is little danger of any one getting 
too much of it, unless he be actually dis- 
eased, or defective. From the voluntary 
nature of his toil the civilized laboring 
man works harder and longer than any 
known beast of burden or any serf can 
be made to do. An intelligent conserva- 
tion of his energies will abundantly repay 
both the laborer and employer. 

It has been long known to sanitarians 
that the highest average longevity is not 
among farmers, but among professional 
and business men. The finest physical 
specimens of humanity that are to be 
found in America are not among farmers 
or day-laborers of any description, but 
among the children or grandchildren of 
these classes, who have been brought up 
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towns or in the suburbs of 
While it is true that the 
strain and pressure and crowding of city 


in smaller 
larger cities. 


life have been an injurious factor in our 
racial development, this is only, so to 
the lower the 
among the slum and day-laboring classes. 


speak, at end of scale, 
The classes of higher intelligence and rea- 
sonably comfortable circumstances, inelud- 
ing skilled artisans, municipal business 
employee s,and those engaged in “personal 
services,” have been improved instead of 
injured by it. This 


records of 


ean be seen at a 


the cham- 
pion athletic performances are examined. 
football and base- 
ball teams and two-thirds of the winners 
in athletic contests will be found to come 


glenee when our 


The majority of our 


from this relatively small class of com- 
fortably situated city and town dwellers. 
The well-marked tendency in recent years 
for city people to make their homes in 
the country, rendered possible by electric 
cars, automobiles, and other forms of rapid 
iransit, is beth a sign of increasing hy- 
gieniec intelligence and an admirable fac- 
tor in the betterment of the racial health. 
The country is the best place for chil- 
dren, but the finest adult development, 
physical as well as intellectual, will be 
secured in the city. 

In fact, we 
ly end 
delusion 


have been, both popular- 
under the 
the contrast 
dwellers as 
to that between and civil- 
ized man. The impression is 
that the savage is a perfect animal, al- 
most free from diseases, and living to a 
great age. As a matter of fact, civilized 
far superior animal to any 
known tribe of savages; he lives longer, 
is healthier and happier. He has, it is 
true, more diseases, but he resists them 
infinitely better. The reason in both 
not far to seek. The savage is 
so desperately afraid of night-prowlers 
and night-demons that he makes his hut 
about as near like a prison or an iron 
safe as he ean. Civilized man sleeps in 
well-ventilated bedrooms. 
The savage never knows what his supply 
of food is going to be. It is always either 
a feast or a famine with him—more com- 
monly the latter. The exercise of the sav- 
age consists in violent and furious bouts 
of either fighting, or escaping from or 


professionally, 
with 


same 
regard to 
and 
the 
general 


between country city 


savage 


man is a 


cases 18 


comfortable, 
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chasing his prey or his enemy, ‘ollowed by 
long periods of idleness 2nd torpor. His 
water-supply is ofen bad. He is unabk 
to protect himself from the weather. Hy 
has infinitely control 


less his en 


vironment than has civilized man. 


over 


The same comparison may be made ste} 


by step between the farmer and the aver 
age city dweller. Farmers’ bedrooms ar 
usually built chiefly for warmth and ar 
close and stuffy. 
“The air in the country is always good, 
for the farmers keep all the bad air shut 
up in their bedrooms.” Their food to 

often consists of that which they cannot 
sell. It takes them all winter to recov 

from the work-debauch of each summer 
The city man, with his well-ventilated 
house, good supply of water, good drai 

regular hours, muscular 
exercise and good food-supply, is under 
more favorable conditions physically, An 
his lessened amount of enforced exercis 
is not the least beneficial of his changes 
Those city dwellers who work hardest and 
longest with their muscles have invariably 
the highest death-rate. 

To sum up very briefly, about one-half 
of the enforced muscular exercise imposed 
upon civilized man is beneficial; the othe: 
half is either neutral or injurious. 

Now as to the voluntary muscula 
exercise which is indulged in under th: 
name of physical culture, athletics, « 
similar title. The chief danger 
in this are a lack of proper appreciatio: 
of what tissues should be developed by) 
exercise, and failure to recognize thi 
great fact that the value of 
depends not so much upon its quantity 
as upon its quality. The general im 
pression of the majority of athletic 
physical - culturists, “ strong 
men,” and of most gymnasium teachers 
(until within the past ten years), is that 
the chief thing is to develop huge an 
misshapen masses of muscle. The ideal 
man in their scheme is he who 
stand in front of a camera and contort 
the muscles of his back until they writh 
out like a basket of snakes, or can split 
his coat-sleeve by contracting the over 
grown biceps, or lift six hundred pounds 
clear of the floor. Such an individua! 
may have a vigorous constitution, but 
he is as abnormal and as unsymmetrical! 
ly developed as the string-muscled, flat 


As some one has said, 


moderate 


age, 


some 


exercisi 


trainers, 


cal 
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hested bookkeeper, and may be a much 
poorer life risk. As a matter of fact, 
that type of human ox, the ’ 


‘strong man,” 
is not only not a better animal than th 
verage man, but a’ poorer. The fact of 


; being able to get such a muscular 


levelopment is proof of abnormality. 
Now that athletic records have been 
refully investigated by the medical pro- 
n, we find that the champion athlete 
extreme ly short-lived and highly sub- 
ject to disease not only of the heart, but 
lso of the lungs. If he marries, he has 
children, and they are seldom above 
the average physically. In fact, he com- 
pares with the average man about as a 
Clydesdale draught-horse compares with a 
Morgan or an English thoroughbred. 
Nor is this state of affairs confined to 
the professional athlete. Every physician 
ho has practised in or near a university 
vn can point to a dozen athletic young 
men who have been seriously injured by 
uscular ex reise. Particularly is this 


ie of overstraining and hypertrophic 
disease of the heart muscle. A recent 
tudy of the boys “in training” at ; 
Western academy, by the school phys 

cian, showed that over sixty per cent. 
had eardiae murmurs. 

Prolonged and fatiguing exercises, 
taken not for any enjoyment in them, 
but as a matter of conscience, “to build 
muscle,” are distinctly dangerous. In 
fact, the medical profession is coming 
gene rally to regard college and high- 
school athletics, as now practised, as a 
menace to the health of the community. 
This was not true in earlier days, when 
college men took their sport like gentle- 
men, and the later life-records made by 
the Oxford and Cambridge ’varsity crews 
are still quoted by health journals. Now- 
idays, however, the results are widely 
different; and sufficient data have ac- 
cumulated in proof thereof. Take, for 
nstanece, the data collected by Dr. Rob- 
ert Coughlin* upon the causes of the 
deaths among athletes for the year 1905. 
First, of all of the 128 athletes who died 
during the year, 78 died from injuries 
received, and only 50 from disease— 

huge inherent mortality to begin with. 
But the nature of the diseases which 
caused the fifty natural deaths is even 

*The Medical Record (New York), June 
2», 1906. 
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more significant; for, contrary t pop 
ular impression, the death-rate from in- 
fectious diseases among these picked 
specimens, these prides of their clubs 
and colleges, was nearly double that of 
the other adult males of the community. 
For comparison Dr. Coughlin selected 
the deaths that year among the policy- 


holders in one of our large insurance 
companies, who were all adult males of 
about the same social condition as the 
thletes. The contrast is so striking that 


I shall put the figures in parallel columns 


DEATHS IN 1905 DUE TO INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Pneumonia 10.4 14 
Tuberculosis 13 14 
Typhoid fever 6§ 8 
Cerebro-spinal meningitis 0 18 

29.4 a4 


In non-infectious diseases like ly to be 
due to strain the contrast is even more 
striking, especially when we recall the 
probable higher average age of the policy- 
holders, in connection with the fact that 
these diseases are far more frequent in 
later life. 


DEATHS IN 1905 DUE TO NON - INFECTIOUS 


DISEASES 

I Iders Athlete 
Heart-diseases 6 16 
Kidney “ 6 10 


In short, athletese are, according to 
these figures, two and one-half times as 
liable to cardiac diseases, sixty per cent. 
more liable to diseases of the kidney, and 
twenty-five per cent. more liable to die 
of the three main infectious diseases of 
adult life—pneumonia, consumption, and 
typhoid—than the average of their fel- 
lows. Instead of increasing their power 
of resistance to disease, their boasted 
training has apparently reduced it. 

It may be justly objected that this 
conclusion does not necessarily follow, be- 
eause this list ineludes a considerable 
percentage of professional athletes, who 
are often of low physical type, and bad 
life-risks to begin with. But a list of cer- 
tain champion college athletes for fifty 
years, 761 in number, prepared in defence 
of athletics, shows that tuberculosis was the 
highest cause of death, with pneumonia 
second. While only seven per cent. of 
the deaths among the policy-holders were 
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from accidents and injuries, sixty-one 
per cent. of the athletes died from these 
causes—an enormous preponderance, even 
after allowing liberally for the greater 
probability of public report of deaths due 
: to accidental causes over those due to 
natural causes. Furthermore, Dr. Cough- 
lin finds, what my own investigations 
had also led me to believe, that “ the 
average age at death of athletes is far 
below that of the average person in the 
ordinary walks of life.” The actual 
average age at death of this series was 
only 26.2 years, as against an average 


of 57.2 years in all persons dying after 
fifteen years of age, according to the last 
United States census. These figures will 

be supported by the experience of a ma- 

jority of intelligent college physicians. I 
; might, perhaps, be permitted to say, to 
: forestall any criticisms based upon a sup- 


posed “ book-knowledge ” only of these 
matters, that for two years during my 
medical-student days I was one of the 
executive committee of the University 
Athletic Association and a member of 
the football team; for three years medical 
director of a gymnasium, and for eighteen 
years connected with the faculties of col- 
leges and universities in the Middle West, 
the East, in England, and on the Pacifie 
coast, with students under my professional 
care almost constantly. 

In my judgment, the champion athlete, 
so far from being an ideal type, a stand- 
ard to aim at, is rather a necessary evil, 
apparently inseparable from the com- 
petitive system of athletics now in vogue. 
This is not to eondemn athletics by any 
means; only their abuse. The whole 
trouble lies in false ideals and ignorance 
of the real aim of bodily training. The 
real tissues to be developed in athletic 
training are not the muscles, but the 
: heart and the nervous system. This is 

clearly recognized and eagerly urged by 
intelligent, scientifie gymnasium trainers, 
like Sargent of Harvard, Seaver of Yale, 
and Gulick of New York; but their 
leaven has reached but little of the mass 
of undergraduates and members of ath- 
letie clubs as yet. 

The heaviest strain of exercise is 
thrown not on the muscles, but on the 
heart and blood-vessels. This has always 
been recognized by the profession and 

admitted by the more intelligent trainers. 
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In an athlete under training, the heart 
is markedly increased not merely in vigor, 
but even in size—hypertrophied, as we 
eall it. A certain amount of this hyper- 
trophy is healthful and normal; a deer, 
for instance, has more than twice as 
large a heart in proportion to its body 
weight as a cow, and a race-horse nearly 
twenty-five per cent. larger than a dray 

horse, proportionally. But we are finding 
out, first, that this hypertrophy may be 
easily driven beyond normal limits, and 
that the large heart of the athlete often 
contains inflammatory exudate—is swol- 
len from congestion, to put it roughly. 
Second, that this large heart, whether 
normal or diseased, after the contest is 
over and training is relaxed, begins to 
shrink again. This shrinking is brought 
about by a fatty degeneration and ab- 
sorption of both the inflammatory exudat: 
and the surplus muscle-fibres, and if it 
goes a step too far, may become one of 
our most insidious and dangerous cardiac 
diseases—fatty degeneration of the heart. 
Whatever the mechanism of its produc- 
tion, all authorities are agreed that heart- 
disease is peculiarly common among ath- 
letes, soldiers, lumber-jacks, miners, and 
men whose occupations involve severe 
muscular effort. The entire system of 
blood-vessels shares in this liability, and 
arteriosclerosis is unusually prevalent 
among these classes. Let the heart, then, 
be carefully watched in training, and at 
the least permanent quickening of the 
pulse, the slightest cardiac nervousness, 
the first appreciable outward swing of 
the apex beat, showing hypertrophy, let 
the amount of exercise be cut down. 

The next organ to be trained is th 
stomach. Naturally the more work our 
body-engine does, the more fuel must b 
shovelled under its boilers. Many ath 
letes in training “go stale,” lose their 
appetite, begin to sleep badly, get cross, 
nervous, hysterical. These again are 
danger-signals, ahd call for cutting down 
the exercise ration. You can’t get ten 
horse-power work out of a five horse- 
power furnace and boiler. A man’s 
capacity for development is limited by 
his stomach. 


Last but not least, training should be 


aimed at the nervous system. It is as- 
tonishing how long we have ignored this, 
when, as a matter of fact, fully one 
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ficient possibilities t pr 
py all our preadult life in d 
brings us to the final considera- 
that it is quality of muscular « 


that counts rather than quantity. 
ng as muscular effort is strengthen- 

g¢ the heart and de veloping the nervous 

em and increasing the appetite, it 

ing good; beyond this it is physio- 
ally valueless, often harmful, how- 

er great economic or sporting value it 
have. 

It is not difficult to determine where 
dividing line falls. In fact, we have 
nstinet for the purpose. So long as 

ercise gives us pleasure, exhilaration, 
is doing us good. When we cease 
enjoy it, it is either neutral or harm- 

il physically. The athlete will, and the 

ay-laborer must, persist far beyond this 

ne—and die early in consequence. A 


easonable amount of non-enjoyable exer- 


se is, of course, perfectly consistent 
ith health, but of no advantage to it. 

All men in vigorous health enjoy exer- 
ise in some form; and most laborers, 
ithin certain limits, enjoy their work, 
iking a pleasure and a pride in it. 


Whether it be the exhilaration of the 
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for conduct, the sense in us for beauty. 
The training which will develop the most 
igorous, the most highly resisting phy- 
sique, will also develop the clearest mind 
and the most beautiful body. Yes, and 
the highest sense of courtesy and chivalry. 
Bring to mind the Greeks and the Knights 
of the Round Table. 

One of the chief requisites for the ideal 
athlete is to be a gentleman. By training 
like a gentleman, and treating his Oppo- 
nent as a gentleman, the athlete will 
avoid all the physical dangers and reap 
all the possible benefits of athletics. Prae- 
tised properly, athletics is one of the 
finest schools of courage, of clean living, 
of high courtesy and chivalry; of clear 
thinking, of beauty and symmetry of 
hoth mind and body. 
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Girl and Peonies, by I. R. Wiles 


HE modern ideal of pictorial expression demands 

that the painter give equal importance to beauty of 

form, of light, of color, that relationships be bal- 
anced, that methods be facile, and that the eye be trained 
to a nicety of vision; furthermore, that all this be sup- 
plemented by instinctive inspiration and profound knowl- 
edge of life. While it is a thing of subtleties and arti- 
fices, modern art, at the same time, is a thing of solidity 
and enduring value. It opposes traditional routine, and 
seeks inspiration in the realities of contemporary life, 
presenting the varied aspects of our actual environment. 
The older art appealed to the eye, the newer appeals to the 
intellect, and often, in its audacious manifestations, to 
the nerves. While the modern artist must be analytical, 
on the contrary he need not be cold or emotionless. His 
acute observation of elusive light should be backed by 
a profound love of color, and his knowing brush-work 
fortified by educated taste and by individuality of style. 
Thus each exponent becomes different from his fellows, 
a phenomenon apart, an individual of original personality 
to be studied and enjoyed per se. 

Mr. Wiles is a child of his age, with predilections for 
portraits of women, the niceties of the feminine toilet, 
with cushions, flowers, and costume. He translates the 
grace and charm of woman, and catches the delicate 
feminism of the boudoir. He shows us no complex psy- 
chology, he suggests no neuroticism, but in place’ he gives 
us brilliant harmonies of color bound together by insen- 
sible modulations, in which lights and shadows mingle 
and melt together. The present work shows his leaning 
toward decorative design, but it also shows his grace, his 
taste, his supple vision, as well as his joy in art and in 
life; and joy, be it remembered, inspires fewer great 
things than passion or sorrow. 

W. Stanton Howarp. 
































“GIRL AND PEONIES,’ BY IRVING R, WILES 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
Vol. CXIV.—No 682.—77 ’ 
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LL this trouble arose through Mr. 

A Livingstone’s affection—an _ affec- 
tion verging upon the idolatrous 

for a certain fat, close-jointed bamboo 
walking-stick of Bond Street origin. He 
held it as the apple of his eye. Conse- 
quently, when, one day, he entered his 
chambers and found Jimmy Rogers and 
Mareus Aurelius making merry with the 
holy object striving, indeed, each to 
t from the other’s grasp—he made 
no attempt at all to control an already 
Mareus Aurelius, in- 
humanly maltreated with the very ob- 


wrest 
restive temper. 


ject of his pleasantry, retired under a 
divan, emitting yelps of astonishment 
and dismay. 

“ And as for me,” said Jimmy Rogers, 
indignantly, “I won’t be called any such 
names just because you happen to be in 
a vile temper. Being engaged to people 
always affeets you like this. You’re un- 
fit to speak to— And all about a silly fat 
stick! I wish we’d broken it or burned 
it up.” He went away swearing that 
he would be revenged, and Livingstone 
saw no more of him for nearly a 
week, when the two met at the Aber- 
thenays’ country place, where they were 
to spend Christmas. 
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Livingstone arrived at the Aberthenays’ 
so late in the afternoon of the 23d that 
there was no one about to weleome him, 
but the man who unpacked his things 
said Mr. Rogers had left word that he 
was to stop in at Mr. Rogers’s room when 
he had finished dressing. 

He found that young gentleman regard- 
ing with great pride a dozen white lawn 
eravats which had small figures worked 
upon them in thread. 

“Why not a larger bow of soft white 
drooping silk?” suggested Mr. Living- 
stone. “Many Frenchmen affect them. 
There is a something of—of—chic about 
them, a something of careless grace.” 

Jimmy Rogers hurled the spotted lawn 
cravats into a waste-basket and selected 
a plain one. 

“You ought to be a man milliner,” he 
said, unpleasantly. “ You’re wasting your 
great talent. Have you beaten that poor 
dog to death yet?” 

“T have not,” said Mr. Livingstone. 
“ The officer of the 8S. P. C. A. whom you 
so kindly sent round the other day asked 
me not to. Who’s in the party?” 

“ About a dozen,” said Jimmy Rogers. 
“The usual mixture. Elizabeth — Miss 
Verney’s not here!” he said, in the tone 
of one making an accusation. 

“No—no!” said Mr. Livingstone, 
avoiding the other’s eye. “No, she— 
she’s with those new Texan people near 
here, the people who bought Teddy 
Thorpe’s place. Laurens, I believe, the 
name is. I’m told they’re very nice, 
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simple bodies, but—er—climbing a bit, 
climbing. They’ve a lot of money.’ 

But Jimmy Rogers would not be di- 
verted. 

‘Now what I want to know,” said he, 
wagging a stern hair-brush,—‘“ what | 
vant to know is, what are you doing here 

’s there? I don’t make it out.” 

‘You see,” said Livingstone, “we've 

vi—Elizabeth and I have had—a bit 

well, a bit of a row. It doesn’t 
matter what it was about. I expect I’m 
something of a rotter, you know, as a 
fiance. What you laughing about? | 
expect I leave a great deal to be desired. 
Of eourse the thing’s all my fault. 
Elizabeth said so. I can’t see it myself, 
but she said so, and of course she must 
know. She was rather—er—angry, you 
know. Of course we'll patch it up some- 
how, but meanwhile I don’t know just 
vhere I stand. She wouldn’t even let 
me give her the Christmas present l 
had for her. I found a particularly jolly 
ring—an Indian affair, with a dark ruby 
and some snakes and a pair of pink 
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pearls. Sounds barbaric, but it’s not too 
barbaric. They’d had two of them, but 
they'd sold one to some old chap from the 
South, so there won’t be another in New 
York. Well, she said I needn’t bother 
to send her any Christmas gift, for she’d 
send it back—she was angry, you know. 
So then J got a bit stuffy and said I'd 
put that ring in her hands myself if | 
died for it. And she gave a little nasty 
laugh, and I came away. Hang it! a 
chap won’t stand everything! Id been 
trying to live up to ideals too long.” He 
scowled at the cigarette between his fin- 
gers and flicked it impatiently. “It 
was a silly boast,” he said, “ but ’'d—I’d 
jolly well like to be even with her for the 
rowing she gave me.” 

Jimmy Rogers sat down on the edge 
of his bed with a hair-brush in either 
hand. It was evident from his face that 
he was thinking hard, and if Mr. Living- 
stone had not been too much absorbed in 
his own troubles to be observant, it might 
also have been evident to him that that 
particular gleam in Jimmy Rogers’s eye 
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It might have oe- 
curred to him to go back over that mat- 
ter of the bamboo stick. 

“ Elizabeth,” said Mr. Rogers, slowly, 
is, you say, with those new Texan peo- 


boded him ho good. 


ple, the Laurenses ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Livingstone,—* yes.” 

“That’s not more than half a mile 
from here, across country,” pursued 
Jimmy Rogers. “By the way, the 
Laurenses have a pretty girl—the young- 
est one. You ought to see her ride! Now, 
wait a bit! They'll have their Christmas 
affair, whatever it may be, on Christmas 
eve, as we shall here, because there’s a 
big dance at the Country Club on the 
evening of Christmas day. If you're to 
give Elizabeth that Indian ring, it must 
be then—on Christmas eve. Now, how 
would this scheme do?” He spoke rapid- 
ly for some five minutes to the attentive 
Mr. Livingstone, who began, presently, 
to laugh. “That ’d pay her out!” con- 
cluded Jimmy Rogers, nodding, and sat 
back with an air of deprecatory pride. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Livingstone, “that ’d 
pay her out. I'll do it, by Jove! Tl do 
it to-morrow evening. Oh, I'll give her 
her Indian ring, right enough!” 


On the next evening, immediately after 
dinner, he stood in his room anxiously 
regarding himself in a pier-glass, while 
Jimmy Rogers, en connaisseur, gave the 
final artistic touches, and Aberthenay 
pere, who was of an apoplectic disposi- 
tion, rolled upon the bed in paroxysms 
of laughter. 

Mr. Livingstone wore an ancient and 
threadbare frock coat very much too 
large for him. The collar was turned 
up, and he had thoughtfully rubbed 
dust and tooth-powder on it here and 
there to give it an air of still further 
abandon. He earried a tourist’s soft 
hat, once of gray felt, and this he had 
wet and wrinkled and soiled till it look- 
ed a brother to the flapping coat. About 
his neck he had twisted a bit of blue and 
white checked gingham, filched, like the 
other properties, from the Aberthenay 
attic. His hair was rumpled, his chin, 
thanks to Jimmy Rogers’s really clever 
work with burnt cork, apparently un- 
shaven, and he had practised a facial 
expression of starved hopelessness and for- 
lorn appeal, until he was well-nigh perfect. 








“Will I do?” he demanded, turning 
about before the mirror. 

“You will!” said Jimmy Rogers, with 
a sigh of satisfaction. “I’m proud of 
you. Get along now! You mustn’t be 
too late for the party. Got the ring?” 

“Got it safe!” said Mr. Livingstone. 
“T’m off. See you in an hour or two, 
if one of the Laurenses’ grooms doesn’t 
shoot me for trespassing or turn loose 
a dog after me.” 

Ile went down a back stair and slipped 
out of a side door into the drive which 
circled the house. It had been snowing 
fitfully through the day, with a view 
evidently to a picture-card Christmas on 
the morrow, but the snow had turned 
to a fine cold rain, which beat cheerless- 
ly against Mr. Livingstone’s face as he 
stepped out into it, and trickled down 
the back of his neck under the ging- 
ham muffler. 

“This is a fine night for a moonlight 
stroll!” said Mr. Livingstone, staring 
out through the wet gloom to where the 
lights of the Laurens house gleamed 
yellow on a far hill. His undertaking 
seemed to him all at once very silly 
and childish and very unlikely of suc- 
cess; but there was good sporting blood 
in him which not even a cold rain 
could dash, and he drew the gingham 
mufller closer about his neck and _ set 
out doggedly across the snow, cursing 
but determined. 

He reached the Laurens grounds with- 
out aecident, and made a_ wide cir- 
cle to the farther side of the house, as 
he had been instructed, keeping under 
cover of the trees and shrubs. He noted 
that there were no lights in the stable- 
apparently the stablemen were all in the 
house—and that there were no dogs 
about. He skirted the farther side of 
the house and halted under a_ wide 
veranda near the front. Long French 
windows opened upon this veranda, and 
they were free of shutters or drop- 
curtains, so that Mr. Livingstone, 
crouching in the wet snow, could see 
everything in the room with ease. 

“Now, then!” he said,—*here’s for 
it, and may Heaven help the brave!” 
He vaulted the rail of the veranda and, 
stepping quickly across to one of the 
long windows, rapped on the glass with 
his fingers. A very pretty young girl 
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happened at that moment to be 


ne the window stopped and turned 
head. Mr. Livingstone rapped 


d the girl came to the window 

1 looked out at him, shading her eyes 
the bright lights. After a mo 
she turned back across the room 


spoke to the elderly gentleman 


the tree, who ealled to another 


ng man, and ll three came to th 


The old gentleman threw one panel 
f open outward and leaned forward, 
neering into the gloom. 


*“ Who is there?” he demanded. 


“What do you want?” 


“Vm sorry,” said Mr. Livingstone, 
moving into the light of the window. 
‘I didn’t go to interrupt your—party. 
I tried the stables, 
but there wasn’t no 
ody there.” He made 
little we ary gesture 
th one hand and 
leaned against the 
window-frame. “ I 
didn’t fee] like | 
could go much far- 
ther,” he said. “I 
haven’t had nothing 
t eat tor two or 
for a long time ask- 
ing the lady’s par- 
don.” He dueked his 
head with a sort of 
shamefaced apology, 
as if he regretted 
having to drag such 
unpleasant things be- 
fore such people, but 
the young girl laid a 
hand on her father’s 
arm with a little ery 
ot pity. 

““Tle’s hungry!”’ 
she said, and Mr. 
Livingstone had the 
grace to blush at the 
genuine pain in her 
voice. “ He’s actual- 
ly hungry. while 
we're — we’re having 
fun! Bring him in, 
father!” 

“You just come 
right in, young 
man!” said the old 
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gentleman, heartily. 
don’t ealeulate to let anybody go away 
from my door hungry, not on Christmas 
eve or any other eve. You just come 
right in!” ‘The young people in the room 
had all at once ceased their laughing and 
chattering, and had pressed forward un- 
certainly with curious inquiring 


g taces, 


Laurens pere turned to them. “ This 
young man,” said he, maintaining his 
hospitable grasp upon Mr. Livingstone’s 
urm, “is cold and tired and hungry on 
a night when everybody ought to be hav- 
ing a good time. T[le’s not a thief nor 
a tramp. I know that by his face. He 
is an honest young man who is having 
hard luek. I want you all to treat him 
like one of us. ‘Tommy, will you bring 
f 


a glass of 


whiskey? QOur friend here is 
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eold. After 
comfortable he 


The people 


well 
must eat something.” 

again about the 
room as if politely pretending that noth- 
ing out of the ordinary 
and Laurens pére 


he’s 


warmed up and 


seattered 


had happened, 
turned once more to 
his new guest. 


“You said,” he 


couldn’t go on 


began, 
much 
were 


“that you 
farther. May I 


ask where you such 


bound on 
a night?” 
“TI was going to Mr. 


Laurens’s place, 
sir,” said young Livingstone. 


“He has 


KNOW THAT BY HIS FACE” 


some very fine horses—hunters. I’ve 


I’ve been with horses all my life, sir. 1 
know something about them, and I thought 
-l hoped Mr. Laurens might find a place 


for me in his stables. They said as he 
was a very kind gentleman.” 

Laurens pére laughed gleefully and 
rubbed his hands together. 

“This was a lucky fluke, then, my good 
friend,” said he, “ your coming in here. 
I’m the Mr. Laurens you want. 

“You, sir!” eried Mr. 
starting dramatically. 


Livingstone, 
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‘Yes.” chuckled the old gentleman, 
“I’m the man. So you know something 
about hunters, eh? Good, good! We 
must talk about that later on. Ah, 
Tommy, the whiskey ?”’ 

The younger man gave Mr. Living- 
stone a glass and poured into it from 
the deeanter which he had brought. 

[wo or three of the young women 
caine forward and spoke to their host. 

‘Shall we have Uncle Billy Hemen- 
way play Santa Claus in your place?” 
they asked. 

“No, no!” said Laurens péere. “TU 

on with it in just a minute. I'll 
leave our friend here in your care.” 

Mr. Livingstone gave a little wriggle 
of satisfaction as he saw the situation 
falling into his hands and felt himself 
complete master of it. One of the young 
women before him was Elizabeth Verney. 
fle moved a bit aside from his position 
behind his host, and turned his face, 
with the light full across it, toward his 
fiancée. The tiny thrill of excitement 
which an actor feels when he has made 
a good point and has seen it instanta- 
neously reach its mark tingled in him 
as he saw the girl’s face go perfectly 
white and her eyes darken and _ blaze. 
Then, very suddenly, she turned and 
walked away toward the groups of peo- 
ple hy vond. 

Mr. Livingstone turned to Laurens 
pere. 

“Tf I could just sit down here, sir?’ 
he said,—* here by the window. TU’m— 
I’m not fit to go among all these ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

“As you like, my friend!” said 
Laurens pére. “As you like. I must 
go and finish giving out the presents 
from the Christmas tree yonder—there 
shall be something for you, never fear! 

then we shall see to getting you a 
good meal.” 

The two young women who had been 
standing by moved away with an obvious 
relief, and Livingstone sat down beside 
the window to keep an eye on Miss 
Elizabeth Verney and to watch for the 
opportunity to make good his boast to 
her. Once, as he sat watching, he 
caught the youngest Laurens girl star- 
ing at him with what seemed a _half- 
puzzled, half-amused expression, and 
looking from him to Miss Verney, but 


he was too keenly watching the situation 
to think much of that. 

“And lastly,” said Laurens  pére, 
breaking in upon his meditations, 
“lastly we have this pair of fur gloves 
which I wish to present to our latest 
guest—the gentleman who has come to 
us this evening, and whom I hope to 
know much better before another Christ- 
mas comes around.” 

Mr. Livingstone rose from his chair 
beside the window and moved across thi 
room toward where his host stood on a 
little raised dais by the Christmas tree, 
holding out the fur gloves. He took 
the gloves and fumbled them awkwardly 
between his hands, glancing in a sham 
faced, ermbarrassed manner at the circle 
of smiling people about him. Ile noted 
swiftly that, through no design of her 
own, Miss Elizabeth Verney stood near- 
est him. 

“T’m sure I’m—a great deal obliged,” 
he said, stammering. “Very much 
obliged. They—they seem to be par- 
ticular beautiful gloves.” He looked up, 
smiling anxiously toward the benignant 
Laurens. “I never did like to have 
presents give me,” he said, “unless I 
could give something back.” Ile pulled 
a small box from a pocket of the flap- 
ping old frock coat and began to un- 
wrap it, dropping the fur gloves upon the 
floor as he did so. 

at don’t know just who to rive it 
to,” he said, hesitatingly. “It isn’t 
much, of course.” 

“Oh, to one of the ladies, by all 
means!” said Laurens pére, waving a 
gallant arm. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Livingstone,—*“ yes, 
I—thought you’d say that,” and for just 
an instant his lips quivered. 

He dropped the little cardboard box 
and the paper wrapping upon the floor, 
and advanced sheepishly toward Miss 
Elizabeth Verney. His heart leaped 
with evil joy as he heard her gasp and 
knew that at last she understood his 
plot to its very bottom. He met her 
eyes, and they were the angriest eyes he 
remembered ever to have seen. 

“Will you—take it?’ he asked, gently 
holding out the Indian ring in such a 
manner that the girl could not see what 
it was. “Of course it ain’t much,” 
he deprecated. 
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Miss Verney produced a stiff and un- 
willing hand, but her eyes never left 
those of Mr. Livingstone, and there was 
murder in them. 

There was a little chorus of surprised 
admiring cries from the women who 
stood near Miss Verney when they saw 
the ring which lay on her outstretched 
hand, and at the same moment Mr. 
Livingstone heard from behind him a 
sudden exclamation of amazement. He 
turned, to meet the eyes of his host 
staring very hard at him and to see that 
gentleman going through a curious se- 
quence of actions. He stopped and felt 
hurriedly in all his pockets, gave a swift 
glance at the few parcels which remain- 
ed suspended from the branches of the 
Christmas tree, snatched up from the 
floor the little cardboard box which Mr. 
Livingstone had dropped, and at last 
laid an insistent hand upon Mr. Living- 
stone’s shoulder. 

“Young man!” he said, — sternly, 
“where did you get that ring? Tell 
me at once!” 

“Where did I Why, what difference 
does that make?” cried the startled Mr. 
Livingstone. “ What do you care where 
I got it? It was mine.” 

“That Indian ring,” said Laurens 
pere, slowly, “is mine. I had meant to 
give it to my wife for Christmas. I 
bought it a fortnight ago.” 

“Why, nonsense!” said Mr. Living- 
stone, sharply, forgetting his réle for 
the moment. “ Nonsense! I bought it 
myself.” Then, at the scornful, aston- 
ished laughs which met him, he looked 
down, realizing how absurd the state- 
ment must sound. “I mean,” he stam- 
mered—*“ I mean that the man who gave 
it to me bought it. Why, hang it—” 
He drew back with a growl of disgust 
at the absurd predicament he had let 
himself inte. 

Laurens pére had moved forward to 
where Miss Verney stood, motionless, 
holding the ring outstretched, and the 
others also had crowded closer in an ex- 
cited, exclaiming circle, so that it was 
as if Livingstone had been for the 
moment forgotten. But the youngest 
Laurens girl stepped quickly to his side 
and touched his arm. 

“Now!” she whispered in his ear. 
“Run for it, now! I’ve unfastened the 





window-catch. Ull get in their way 
when they follow you. Oh, run for it!” 

Mr. Livingstone shook his head dog 
gedly, and just then the girl’s father 
turned once more upon him. 


“You must have stolen that ring 
from my pocke t!” said he, sternly 
“while | was listening to your tales over 
by the window yonder. Well, have you 
nothing to say for yourself? Are you 
quite dumb ?” 

Mr. Livingstone stared at him blank- 
ly, but the youngest Laurens girl pushed 
forward. 

~ Why did he give it back,” she de- 
manded, “if he had stolen it? Why did 
he give it to Miss Verney? Why didn’t 
he take it away if he meant to steal it? 
Steal it? It’s absurd!” She turned to- 
ward the tongue-tied Mr. Livingstone 
with wide, excited eyes. “ Maybe he did 
it just for a—a lark,” she suggested. 

“ Nonsense!” broke out Laurens pére. 
“That does not alter the case at all. | 
took him in here, weleomed him, offered 
him food and shelter, and he has, by 
way of return, robbed me. That is suf- 
ficiently plain.” 

Mr. Livingstone gave a sort of in- 
articulate growl of rage and _ bewilder- 
ment and utter exasperation. This 
absurd thing had fallen upon him so 
swiftly! Tle had never given the pos- 
sibility of such a turn a moment’s 
thought. .It seemed to him that his 
brain had suddenly gone into a state 
of coma, leaving him without a coherent 
thought. He took a step forward to- 
ward Miss Elizabeth Verney, laughing 
and staring both together. 

“Why, tell them that I’m—I’m no 
thief!” he said. “Tell them that | 
didn’t steal the silly ring. They actu- 
ally think— Oh, this has gone far 
enough !” 

Laurens pére moved up to Mr. Living 
stone’s side and again laid a hand upon 
the younger man’s arm. He faced Miss 
Verney with a puzzled frown. 

“ This—person,” ‘he said, “seems to 
be—to be trving to claim that you can 
explain this theft, that you know more 
about the affair than the rest of us. I 
reckon he is just trying to work on 
your sympathy.” 

Miss Verney glanced quickly about 
her, with a little instinctive shiver of 
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distaste, at the circle of staring faces, 
for she was not at all the sort of 
ying woman to extract any humor from 

e situation Then she looked back at 
he man who had forced the situation 
von her Hier eyes blazed with anger 
nd resentment. 

‘T should faney that you are right, 
Mr. Laurens,” she said, coldly. “ It seems 
to be an appeal to my sympathy. A 
very useless appeal. I know nothing 
about the ring.” 

Tommy,” said Laurens pére, “ will 
vou telephone, or have Peters telephone, 
ior a constable 2?” 

“Wait. wait!” eried Mr. Livingstone, 
swiftly. “Wait a moment!” and he 
pressed forward another ste p. staring into 
Miss Verney’s face. His own face had 
gone suddenly white, and there was no 
more laughter. He frowned anxiously at 
the girl as he spoke. “Do you—mean 
that?” he demanded. “Are you going 
to let these people have me—arrested ? 
Are you actually going to do that?” 
Miss Verney turned impatiently away. 

“Tlave I not been sufficiently insulted 
and humiliated already?” said she. “I 
have nothing more to say.” 

“ A-ah!” said Mr. Livingstone, draw- 
ing a long breath. “ That is all,” he said 
to Laurens péere. “You may telephone 
now for your constable. I should sug- 
gest that meanwhile you lock me up 
somewhere. I—I dislike interrupting 
your Christmas celebration. It will be 
some time before the constable can reach 
here.” He spoke very quietly, with no 
trace of feeling, and one or two of the 
men who stood nearest looked at him 
with curious, inquiring eyes. 

“We might lock him up in my room,” 
said the young man whom Laurens pére 
had called Tommy. “Come along, gov- 
ernor! No, we sha’n’t need any of you 
others. Go on with the fun! We shall 
be down presently.” 

He led the way out of the room, Liv- 
ingstone following quietly, and Laurens 
pere guarding the rear. Mr. Living- 
stone looked sternly ahead of him and 
saw nothing, but the youngest Laurens 
girl noticed that, as the three men dis- 
appeared, Miss Elizabeth Verney made 
a quick movement as if she would, at 
the last moment, stop them, then drew 
back as if she thought better of it. And 
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the girl noticed also that Miss Verney’s 
face was_ troubled and, seemingly, 
bit anxious. 

Mr. Livingstone, in his prison cell 
above, heard the key turned on the out- 
side of the door, and dropped into a 
chair with a little tired sigh. He was 
not thinking of the constable who was 
on his way to arrest him for theft, nor 
of the laborious explanations he would 
have to make to put things straight, nor 
yet of the evil glee of Jimmy Rogers 
which he knew awaited him. He was 
thinking of Miss Elizabeth Verney and 
of how she had denied all knowledge of 
him rather than submit to a joke. 

‘I wonder,” he said, as his mind re- 
turned to his present troubles,—* I won- 
der if they’ve thought to guard that win- 
dow.” He stepped quickly over to it 
and threw up the lower sash, leaning out 
into the dark. A man in eap and gaiters 
looked up from the snow beneath and 
produced something which flashed in the 
light from the lower part of the house. 

“Now then!” he said, promptly. 
“None o’ that, you know. Get back in- 
side that window!” Mr. Livingstone 
drew back into the room with a growl 
of disgust. Then he straightened him- 
self and listened. The key was turning 
slowly in the outside of the door. The 
door opened and a woman’s figure ap- 
peared, looking in. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Livingstone, under his 
breath. “Tardy attempt to make it up. 
Well, it’s no good!” 

But as the woman closed the door after 
her and came quickly across the room 
to where he stood, he saw that it was not 
his late fiancée, but the pretty Laurens 
girl. The room was but dimly lighted, 
and the girl came close to him, staring 
into his face with eager, excited eyes. 

“T must not stay more than a mo- 
ment,” she said. “ They'll miss me down 
there. For Heaven’s sake, what is it all 
about ? Elizabeth Verney is in it, I 
know that much, but what is it all 
about? Of course you’re no thief! You 
didn’t steal that ring. And equally of 
course youre no hungry tramp either. 
Won’t you explain? I’m going to help 
vou to get away.” 

“ How do you know I’m not a tramp?” 
demanded Mr. Livingstone, hurt in his 
histrionic pride. 
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VINGSTONE SCOWLED AT 


The girl made an impatient gesture. 


“Oh, bother!” she said. “ You’re 
wasting time. Any one with half an eye 
could see that you’re no tramp. Your 
hands give you away, for one thing, and, 
although you’ve tousled your hair, it’s 
carefully cut and trimmed; and _ that 
coat isn’t really ragged, it’s made to 
look so; and—-and a thousand other 


things. Would vou mind telling me who 
you are?” 

“My name’s Livingstone,” said he, 
sulkily—* Gerald Livingstone.” 

The girl smothered a burst of laughter 
with her two hands over her mouth, while 
Mr. Livingstone scowled at her with a 
resentful gloom. 


HER 


WITH A RESENTFUL GLOOM 


‘And is 


other 


demanded, “ an- 


Mr. 


she 


this,” 


one of your and Jimmy 
Rogers’s practical jokes?” 

wa tf and I don’t 
mind admitting to you that it is a melan- 
choly failure. 1 that 


Jimmy Rogers meant it to be so. I be 


said Livingstone; “ 


begin to suspect 
gin to suspect that I have been the goat 
from the very beginning. The next time 
I feel called upon.to play a joke on any 
body,” he i 
will 
play back.” 

“On a woman?” inquired the girl. “1 
don’t under Oh! You were playing 
some joke on Elizabeth Verney! I think 
I see. aren't 


said, with some bitterness, “ it 


not be on a woman. They don't 


You’re—engaged to her, 
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you’/—Yes, but—but I don’t quite 
She stared up at him with serious, widen- 
ing eyes. ~ She is engaged to you,” said 
the girl, slowly,—‘“ engaged to you, and 
yet, just because you try to play a little 
harmless joke on her, she allows us to 
think you a—thief, to have you arrest- 
ed for stealing! She won't stop us 
and explain.” 

“Oh, well,” he deprecated, “ it—you 
see, I put her in a very unpleasant po- 
sition. She hates practical jokes. She 
was—angry, you know.” 

“T can’t see that that alters it,” said 
the girl, gravely. “You were in her 
hands, and she Ah, it’s unbelievable!” 

“And then, besides,” argued Mr. Liv- 
ingstone, “ we aren’t engaged, you know, 
now. She—she broke it off just the other 
day. I—didu’t know she meant it seri- 
ously.” The girl looked up with a little 
quick ery. 

“ Not engaged?” she said, half whis- 
pering. “ You’re really not engaged ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Livingstone, “ did 
we look like engaged people this eve- 
ning? No, I’m afraid it’s all off.” He 
did not seem at all cast down or saddened 
at the thought 

“You must—go,” said the girl, still 
watching his face. “I will take you 
through to the other side of the house, 
where there is no one on guard. You 
must go.” But she made no move to 
start. “Tlow about that ring?” she ask- 
ed, after a moment. “Did you really 
take it from father’s pocket ?” 

“Eh?” said Livingstone. “The ring? 
Oh, there were two rings. Your father 
will find his somewhere about, I fancy; 
I bought mine in New York. They told 
me they had sold another like it. By 
the way-—” He halted for an instant 
with an uncomfortable frown. 

“ What?’ said the girl. 

“ Why—yvour father!” said he. “ Your 
people. They'll be furious, won’t they? 
Since the thing has turned out in this 
absurdly serious fashion I’m in the po- 
sition of—of having downright insulted 
you all.” 

“You needn’t worry,” said the girl, 
laughing again. “ They'll forgive you 
gladly. You’re — Gerald Livingstone. 
Everybody knows about you. You could 
have burned the house down if you liked. 
They’d still forgive you. And _ besides, 


they need never know that it was you. 
You'll escape They won't see you again. 
No one knows who you are but Eliz 
Miss Verney and myself. She naturally 
will never tell, and I 

“And you?” said Mr. Livingstone, 
bending his head to see her eves. 

“Why, I won't tell, either,” said she. 
“So there you are. You win, after all, 
and it’s a bigger thing than you'd hoped 
for. You will be able to make Mr 
Jimmy Rogers hysterical with jealousy 
over it all.” 

“So I will. by Jove!” eried Mr. Liv 
ingstone, excitedly. “So I will! And,” 
said he, “it’s all you. I owe it all to 
you. What did you do it for?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the girl. 
“Just a faney, I expect. Come, wi 
must go!” 

She led him out into the upper hall, 
leaving the door of the room ajar and the 
key on the floor as if it had been pushed 
out of the lock by some instrument from 
inside the room. And she took him to the 
ether side of the house and down a nar- 
row stair to an entry which he fancied 
must be near the back of the building. 

“ere’s the door,” she saic, looking 
up into his face. “ You must go quickly 
before any one happens near.” But she 
held the knob of the door and made no 
move to open it. 

“By Jove!” said Mr. Livingstone, 
bending over her,—“ by Jove! you’re a— 
youre a—brick, you know! You—l’ve 
never known anything like you!” 

“ Nonsense!” said the youngest Miss 
Laurens, under her breath, but she did 
not open the door. 

“Look here!” said Livingstone, after 
a moment, “I’m coming over to-morrow 
to make my peace with your people, to 
apologize and all that. Think they’ll see 
me through ?” 

“Oh yes,” said she. “ We’re—a bit 
new, you know, and you are Gerald Liv- 
ingstone. TDesides,” she went on, “I 
don’t see that it was so dreadful. It was- 
n’t you made it unpleasant. But I don’t 
see whyv— There’s no need of your com- 





ing. You win as it stands now. You've 
no need to make peace with father.” 

“T want to come again,” said Mr. Liv- 
ingstone. “I want to come very often. 
By Jove! vou—you are a brick, you 
know!” He put out his hand to hers, 
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ft. opened the door. 


LA FOLIE. 


eld the door-knob, and, imprison “I’m going,” said Livingst 


| shall see you again to-morrow 


| glad vou—-think that,” said the A ehureh-bell, very far aw 
ns girl. “Td rather you thought the fields, began, just then, to 
brick than—anything else I “__No,” said Mr. Livingst 

Oh. vou must go, before any day. ‘That’s midnight. And, 


Christmas, Christmas!” 
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me, “but 


ay across 
ring. 
‘/ 


one, 


why, it’s 


ngstone, standing on the door He kissed the Laurens girl’s hands 


sed the two | ands of the Laurens again. 


tis lips, and the Laurens girl said “You're a—vou're a ear!” 


sping whispe r: “Oh no, no, no! Livingstone as if he meant it. 


she didn’t pull her hands away. Christmas—dear !” 


La_ Folie 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


H ALF fun and half sorrow 
Is La Folie, 


There is no to-morrow 
With La Folie; 
And ’tis laugh while you may, 
And weep when you must, 
For we’ve only to-day, 
And to-morrow we’re dust— 


Savs La Folie. 


Half good and half evil 
Is La Folie, 
of the devil 
In La Folie; 
"Tis be good when you must, 


And laugh all you can, 


And put not your trust 


Beware 


In your enemy man 
Says La Folie. 


Half tears and half laughter 
Is La Folie, 
O what comes after 
For La Folie? 
And ’tis give your heart, 
Like a woman true, 
And watch him break it 
In half for you 
Says La Folie. 


said Mr. 
“ Merry 
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TO FATEHPUR SIKRI 





A Forgotten Capital of the Orient 


BY CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 


WENTY-TWO miles by pony-tonga 
t ire nothing if by good hap you 

travel over one of the highways of 
Julal-ud-din Muhammed, “ King of Kings 
and Shadow of God,” because among the 
matters well understood of that sagacious 
monarch was the rare science of good 
roads. Ie did this for his own comfort, 
this hard, smooth, heavily shaded bit 
from Agra leading southwestward, for 
the fates decreed, rather strangely, that 
he should fare often that way, and he was 
one that, for all his gigantic and tireless 
exertions in the field, vet had mind at 
times upon his ease. It was he, Akbar 
the Great, to use the easy diminutive of 
his full hexametrie name, who planted 
these trees across the baking level floor 
of India, and thereby cheered the heart 
of many a traveller who now goes up 
to the great sandstone ridge of Fatehpur 
Sikri and the bones of that good saint 
Sheikh Selim Chisti. 
But while for the mere mortifying 


of 





the flesh this be not a pilgrimage much to 
be commended, in all other respects it 
does well enough. You start from Agra 
in the morning, the tonga rolls like a 
billiard-ball, and, for India, with in- 
credible swiftness; and in the shade of 
Akbar’s trees, in the freshened morning 
air and the sweet coolness, you can forget 
your bad breakfast and even conveniently 
overlook the bony ryot and his mud hut, 
and oblivious to your surroundings, bowl 
on at peace if only the driver lose not 
his way in the city or one of the tonga’s 
two wheels come not off. 

Two hours and a little more will do it, 
bringing you, with but one change of 
ponies, plump upon the huge and splendid 
gate of Akbar’s old capital—the gate that 
once looked down upon the most gorgeous 
pageantry in the world. Up this road in 
the old days the lines of swaying ele- 
phants came, literally loaded with king’s 
ransoms, and Akbar returned inealeulably 
rich from his marvellous campaigning. 
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A FORGOTTEN 


was 


welcomed by his 


At this gate he 
loyal subjects, and in that gallery ove 
head sat the musicians to play for h 
triumph. On _ this 
hundred years have left few marks. The 


red sandstone three 


vate is as it was in the days of the great 
est of the Great Mughals; 
wall of Fatehpur Sikri, seven miles long, 
left; 


something 


the magnificent 


stretches away to right and and 
through the arch you can see 
handsom« 


time, the 


of the spl ndid pi laces and 
that this, in its 
st beautiful of cities. 

Formerly, on this sandstone ridge, you 
in the Record House of the 


ost Indian Empire, and slept, if at all, 


urts 


were lodged 


surrounded by the visible signs of Akbar’s 
Then 


badly, no 


yreatness. cook made tea 


your 
doubt ) 
and your smoke helped to blacken 


very 
hall, 
the stone ceiling that was so justly framed 

these 
tardily 
dak 


and now, if you have brought 


in the imperial 


and exeellently wrought. But in 


latter days the government has 


built on the summit of the ridge a 


bungalow ; 


bedding and mosquito-netting and _ ic 
and cooling drinks and other things here, 
you may simulate, though not too easily, 
the comforts of home. For so many as 
four days vou may sit and, eating toast 
and buffalo butter, look through the low 
doorway upon the sizzling plains and the 
red visibly radiating heat and 
plague yourself with the baffling mystery 


of Fatehpur Sikri. 


walls 


CAPITAL OF 








THE ORIEN 
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So far as you ean go at all in these 
tudies, the way is 
As soon as the 
mollified 


miringly 


lent 


clear and Inviting 


litth 


wander ad 


noonday heat Ss a 
forth to 
through — the 


you po 
empty and $1 
From the 

Sacra of 


streets of the city. 
Akbar led the 
past his 


vreat gate 


Via 


his Rome mint on the right 


left to his great 
Audience, the largest 


kind in) India—an 


and his treasury on the 
Hall of Pubhie 
building of its im- 


posing quadrangle 366 feet long and 181 


feet wide. About three sides of this 
court are handsome single-storied clois 
ters, open towards the interior; and on 


the fourth is the audience-chamber proper, 
walled at the rear, « pen towards the court. 
In the centre is the raised and canopied 
day the 
sat to hear causes and to 


platform where every Kmperor 


administer jus 
tice; for he alone w: 


s judge and jury 


In adjoining spaces sat nobles, courtiers, 


and councillors after their order, and 
from these the Emperor was separated by 
screens of perforated stone—that marvel 


lous work that puzzles and charms every 
Indian You 


wire 


traveller. know what it is, 


how back and 
forth the Indian patience has cut through 
sheets of the 


whol 


and with a drawn 
traceries of 
until the 

But 


instance in 


stone the airy 


most intricate designs, 
here, for 
India, the 


sandstone 5 


looks like petrified lace. 
almost the only 
red 


and every observer stands amazed at the 


cutting is done through 
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infinite variety of the complex geomet- 
rical patterns. Behind the Emperor’s 
throne more sereens partition a place for 
the ladies of the court, who were thus 
privileged to see unseen the administra- 
tion of justice and the brilliant and 
many-colored spectacle of the courtyard. 
Splendid beyond anything then known 
among men ali visitors declared the 
pageant, for the space before the throne 
was filled with gorgeous soldiery, long 
lines of the Emperor’s guards were ranged 
past the cloisters, the robes, insignia, and 
hangings were incomparably rich and 
costly, and the wealthiest kingdom of the 
world strove here to make lavish display 
of its resources. All the theatre of this 
bewildering show is still here; only the 
actors and the stage-settings have van- 
ished. Dais, colonnades, cloisters, court 
—all remain untouched of time; even as 


you stand where Akbar sat you mark 
plainly down there to the left the great 
stone staple to which was tethered th 
elephant executioner, and you recall how 
many a wretch condemned by the Em 
peror - judge has been dragged thither 
shrieking, end by the great beast trampled 
to death in the faces of the gay assem- 
bly. Yet was Akbar, on just grounds, 
accounted most merciful of all Indian 
monarchs ; he seems never to have slain 
wantonly nor from revenge, and_ his 
magnanimity shames the sorry record of 
Elizabeth or of any other of his Eu 
ropean contemporaries. When one that 
from his hand had received every benefit 
revolted and led troops against him, th 
Emperor swiftly suppressed the rebel 
lion, and capturing the traitor, disdain 
ed to take the least vengeance, but sup 
plied his fallen enemy with means and 


sent him on a pilgrimage 











to Mecea. 

But that strange wild 
boyhood of Akbar’s, so full 
of ineredible romance and 
vicissitude, when for years 
he was a wanderer and ati 
the salt and bitter bread 
of exile, doubtless taught 
him a wisdom he could in 
no wise have gathered from 
prosperity. For the story 
of his amazing successes, 
and how, still a boy, he r 
conquered his stolen king 
dom, there is, of course, 
no parallel in history; but 
even stranger than his 
military genius, fit almost 
to be ranked with Cvesar’s 
or Napoleon’s, was his lib 
erality as a ruler. Ilis 
family was of the extrem: 
faith of Mohammed; lh 
was the eighth in line of 
descent from the fierce 
Tamerlane; but early in 
his reign he startled India 
by proclaiming the abso- 
Iute freedom of religious 
faith and abolishing all 
religious persecution. In 
England the days of Queen 








PILLAR IN DIWAN-I-KHAS ON WHICH AKBAR ERECTED HIS THRONE 
Jt stands in the centre of the building. Above are visible the balconies 


in which sat the four Counsellors of State 





Mary were still a poign- 
ant reminiscence ; the 
Smithfield fires smoked in 
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Elizabeth 
Puritans 


nostrils ; the 
the persecuted the 
Upon France had lately fallen 
the hideous blight of the massacre of St 


men’s persecuted 
Puritans; 


Quake rs. 


Bartholomew; in Spain the Inquisition 
; elsewhere intolerance 
In the of 


labored assiduously 


ruled undisputed. blackness 


those times, Akbar seems to have shon 
with rare and grateful radiance. 


common 


Hall of Public Audience the 
people came with their griev- 
morning, th 
Emperor settled out of hand the disputed 
wnership of leases and adjudged the in 
corrigible debtor. 


the 


ances, and for them, of a 


This done, he was wont 
Hall 
The 


Diwan-i-Khas, the 
f Private Audience, or of Council. 
of all Eastern potentates con 
these—the Diwan-i-Am for the 
trial of publie causes and the relief of the 
the for 
matters of state and the receiving of am- 
Akbar’s 


Diwan-i-Khas was planned, as everything 


his 


retire to 


palaces 


tained 


common orders; Diwan-i-Khas 


bassadors and powerful nobles. 


else in his monumental city, to be of its 


own kind and single. The small red 


sandstone building, some distance back of 


the Public Audience Hall, is handsomely 
earved within and without, and _ still 
shows in its centre the strong and elab- 
CXTV. 79 
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MAHAL 


ladies of the « 


urt 


orately ornamented pillar, perhaps ten 
feet high, whereon the Emperor plaeed 
his throne. From this seat he built slen- 
der stone walks, supported by carved 


brackets, and leading to the four corners 
of the chamber. In each corner sat one 
of the 


cessible for communication, were 


who, thus ae- 
at the 
same time out of the centre of the stage, 


ministers of state, 


dearly beloved of the strenuous. More- 
over, the arrangement had another ad- 
vantage, of great practical value in a 


country where assassination was truly a 


fine art; for the Emperor’s seat was 
reached by one flight of exceedingly steep 
and easily guarded stairs built into the 


wall, and once upon his pedestal he was 
out of the reach of 
pliant below. 


any murderous sup 
He had some taste for amusements, for 
all the grim nature of his daily 
and outside the Diwan-i-Khas, 
raised platform connecting it 


labors; 
on a 
the 
I found the huge 
parchesi-board he constructed of red and 


with 
other palace buildings, 


white stones, each three feet square, and 
in the centre an elevated seat whence he 
was wont to direct the movements of the 
game, in which all the pieces were im- 
personated by of the 


slave-girls court. 
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Tradition, which has dealt as ill with 
him as with anybody else, has assigned 
to his merry moods also the planning of 
the next building in the palace group, 
which, in size and outward design not 
unlike the Diwan-i-Khas, he is declared 
to have set apart for the playing of hide- 
and-seek with the court ladies. 

But at this, a guide-book intimation, 
the learned Ahmud Riis, who went with 
me through Fatehpur Sikri, and to whom 
all these things are as the lore of child- 
hood, shook his head not too vigorously, 
for it was towards the end of the Month 
of Fasting, and he, a true Mohammedan, 
had no strength to waste in useless gestic- 
ulations, but strongly enough to signify 
utter dissent. 

“Tt is nonsense!” he said; “ quite non- 
sense !” He has bee n in England, and 
managed to pick up and distort some 
English tricks of speech. * Should he, 
the greatest and wisest of monarchs, build 
a palace for a play-room? Look—I show 
you.” He took me to a window-seat and 
pointed to a hole in it and then to places 
that looked like the remains of closets. 
“This was for jewels,” he said, “ and-this 
for the court insignia. Hide-and-seek! 
they would make a joke of him, and he 
was serious-minded — always; a_ grave, 
kind man. Look at his picture; you 
shall see.” 

With his other cares, the Emperor 
seems to have had thought for the com- 
fort of the ladies of his household; they 
must have fared rather well. The loftiest, 
the most commodious, and the most im- 
posing of the palace buildings he designed 
for their sole delectation. Five stories 
constitute this Panch Mahal, each smaller 
than that below it, so that the top is a 
kind of cupola, and the whole suggests a 
Burmese monasterv—an effect rather rare 
in Indian architecture. One of the stories 
of the Panch Mahal is supported by half 
a hundred columns, of which no two are 
carved in the same pattern. Yet the good 
taste of all—how faultless! 

But in these days European visitors to 
Fatehpur Sikri usually secant all other 
wonders of the palace until they shall 
have seen the “house of Miriam,” the 
so-called Christian wife of Akbar. Of 
this myth the origin is probably less 
mysterious than its extraordinary vital- 
ity, for it seems, in truth, immortal. My 








Mohammedan friend sniffed scornfully 
at it, and said: 

“You can make them believe anything 
about Akbar except that he had not a 
Christian wife. They come here and tell 
the guides about it. ‘ Four wives Akbar 
had,’ they say, ‘one Mohammedan, one 
Hindu, one Turkish, and one Christian 
this Miriam. And here is where she 
lived.’ You wait I show you, It is 
nonsense, quite nonsense; but all the 
world seems to believe it, like truth.” 

Accepted tradition long ago declared 
“Miriam” to have been a Portuguese, 
sometime compromising with the impos- 
sible theory that she might have been a 
Portuguese half-caste of Goa, but usual- 
ly averring pure European blood and al- 
ways Christian faith. That the house de- 
clared to have been hers has among its 
mural paintings (an unusual form of 
decoration) the undeniable figure of : 
descending angel, easily believed to repre- 
sent the Annunciation, is looked upon as 


conclusive evidence; and very likely even 
so filmy as this was the sole basis of the 
story. Mohammedans, to be sure, have no 
angels, and are strictly forbidden to 
picture or carve the image of any living 
thing, and Akbar was Mohammedan; 
yet the angel on Miriam’s wall is as plain 
as may be. But the rest of the story is 
airy nothing. Miriam, so called, was real- 
lv Mariam uz Zarnani, and she was not 
a Portuguese nor other Christian, but a 
native and princess of Jaipur in Raj 
putana. She was a Hindu, which was 
probably a sufficient eccentricity for any 
Mohammedan monarch. Mariam’s hous¢ 
was gilded, lavishly painted, and sur- 
rounded with a garden. “Bir Bal’s 
palace,” another perfect specimen of 
Hindu architecture, presenting the square 
pillars, elaborately carved, the flat arches, 
and the profusion of images common in 
Hindu buildings, was erected for a 
wealthy native noble who was one of Ak- 
bar’s friends and courtiers, and was killed 
in the imperial service. The Emperor’s 
eatholicity as to religion as well as friend- 
ship is shown again in this building, for 
here, as in Mariam’s house, he retained 
all the emblems of the hated Hindu 
faith—the elephant, the monkey, the gro- 
tesque figures of Shiva, Brahma, and 
Kali. Another monarch reared as a Mo 
hammedan would as lief have spoken ill 
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A 
f the Prophet. For this Hindu wife he 
maintained, moreover, a priest of her own 


faith. who became one of Akbar’s mos 


intimate friends, and lodged in the im 

pel | sleeping-apartments, no less! 
Sultana Rakiyab, cousin and _ chief 
fe, ved in another house, now ealled 


he Palace of Jodh Bai, and one of the 
rgest and most elaborate of the group, 
39 feet long and almost as wide. Th 
spa is reception-rooms, the infinite 
t of the Sultana’s own chamber, 
the lavish outlay apparent everywhere, in 
at this building had the impe 


rial architect’s especial care. The Sul- 





tanas apartment has a fireplace an 
considering the climate, of ex- 
ceedingly doubtful advantage. If the Sul- 


tana was of jealous disposition, she m 
have made more use of another feature 
er dwelling, for at the rear a small 
room with stone-sereen windows over 
hung Mariam’s garden and commanded 
Mariam’s residence. 
For the Turkish queen, Akbar provided 
a house much smaller than Rakiyab’s, but 
more lavishly decorated. Inside and out 


it is covered with carvings so intricate 


and beautiful as obviously to represent 
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the labor of years, Its one chamber is 


lorned with panels that seem unsur- 
| ssable for be: uty, the sandstone show 


ng reliefs as bold and fine as the Brienz 


carvers make of wood. Even so early 


3; this Akbar must have led all his court 


far from orthodoxy, for again on these 


panels are recurrent images of animal life, 


rds and beasts appearing as often as 
flowers. Yet the Turkish queen was cer- 
nly of strict Mohammedan training. 
Dear is the innovation now to eyes 
wearied by miles of the rigid rule as ex- 
hibited in mosques and tombs! Some 
odd but unmistakable resemblance to 
Chinese work in these carvings and even 
in the building’s total design gave birth 
to a story that it was constructed by 
Chinese workmen. More likely, said 
Ahmud Riis, the Emperor, who seemed 
to know something of all architecture, 
chose a Chinese model to be used by his 
own skilled artificers. Sandstone would 
not seem the most promising material for 
these minute stems and filaments; but, 
except where mutilated by a fanatic, here 
t has wonderfully endured. 

Compared with these marvels the Em- 


peror’s own dwelling, or Kwabgah, down 
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at the end of the irregular quadrangle 
of palaces and offices, looks commonplace 
—a two-storied structure, neither large 
nor sumptuous. You can climb to his 
bedroom, but you will not be much im- 
pressed by what is visible there. About 
the frieze are still to be seen remains 
of the paintings in which he took delight, 
and before one of them Ahmud Riis 
stopped, tapped his black cap, and de- 
claimed with the satisfaction of one that 
has proved his point. The picture showed 
an angel, now much mutilated but once 
not ill done, and by the same hand, I 
should think, as the Annunciation on 
Mariam’s house. 

“What you say, eh?” said Ahmud. 
“If the angel proves Mariam a Chris- 
tian, this proves Akbar a Christian also. 
Not? Well, I told you, it is quite non- 
sense.” 

Time and the fanatie have dealt so 
hardly with the other paintings that now 
no one can say what they showed beyond 
certain birds and flowers. Down-stairs, 
to the east, is the Emperor’s dining-room, 
which is no great matter (since he ate 
but once in every twenty-four hours), 
and to the west is the apartment of the 
Hindu priest. He had a taste for poetry 
as well as for painting and architecture, 
this Emperor; you ean still discern on 
his walls remains of quotations from the 
Persian poets, said to be judiciously 
selected. The covered ways that once 
connected the Emperor’s house with the 
other palace buildings have been in re- 
cent years mostly demolished; I cannot 
guess why. 

From Bir Bal’s palace we went down 
the other side of the ridge to the plain, 
taking note of a powerful fortress that 
Akbar began, and at the special request 
of his friend, the good saint, left un- 
finished. Why the saint interfered no- 
body knows; perhaps he was a man of 
Once at the bottom of the ridge, 
we came upon a strange round tower, 
seventy feet high, and thickly studded 
with elephant tusks done in stone. What 
it was meant for is one of the problems 
of Fatehpur Sikri, but in our day, at least, 
it serves to illustrate pleasantly the fact 
that in India you can make your own an- 
The accepted 
version of the tower’s use is that safely 
ensconced upon its top Akbar was wont 


peace. 


swer to every question. 





to do his hunting, the game (mostly ante- 
lope) being driven by beaters past the 
intrepid huntsman. Either the story 
corrupted the tower’s name, or a corrupt- 
ed name originated the story. To visitors 
the place is called Hiran Minar (Deer 
Tower), but a mention thereof merely 
aroused the seorn of the learned Riis. 
The real name, he said, is Harem Minar, 
but that does not explain its existence. 
From its adornment of elephants’ tusks 
arose a supposition that Akbar buried be- 
neath it the body of his favorite elephant; 
which may be easily true. But he did 
not shoot antelope nor other game from 
its roof for the reason that in his day an 
artificial lake, now dry, rolled to the 
tower’s foot. 

Near by is a large octagonal well, from 
which an ingenious arrangement of Per- 
sian wheels lifted the water-supply to 
the place through which it was conducted 
by pipes. 

The road from the well and the Kara- 
wan Sarai Akbar defended by a great 
elephant gate. since much marred by the 
fanatics; and following this road back 
to the ridge, we came upon the great 
mosque which is the centre of the city’s 
interest and mystery. It is very large 
and very stately, it has an enormous court 
and sweetly proportioned domes, its archi- 
tecture most interestingly combines cer- 
tain Hindu types with purest Moham- 
medan forms; but the one feature that 
overtowers all others and would arouse 
amazement and admiration in any age 
or any place is the great High Gate, or 
Gate of Victory, certainly one of the most 
impressive portals of the world and one 
of the notable works of man’s hands, 
deserving to be classed with the Taj 
Mahal and the Parthenon. The top of 
the arch is 130 feet high: the utmost 
summit is 160 feet; the spread of the 
entrance is 60 feet. The red standstone 
columns seem unequalled for massive 
beauty even by the pillars of Milan or 
of Cologne. The ornamentation includes 
inscriptions from the Koran done in 
Arabic, and among them is one of this 
rather startling import: 

“ Jesus, on whom be peace, said: The 
world is a bridge. Pass over it, but build 
no house upon it. ‘The world endures but 
an hour. Spend it in devotion.” 

From the human and romantic point 
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of view, the in 
terest of this 
spot eentres 1n 
the graceful 
white marbl 
tomb that 
stands at on 
side of the 
court of th 
mosque, fo! 
here is buried 
Sheikh Selim, 
saint of Fateh 
pur Sikri, and 
hardly a_ king 
in India or 
elsewhere has a 
burial-place so 
noble. The 
walls are al! 

that same 
screen-work cu! 
inh marble, each 
screen present 
ing a different 


design; the 





roof and cor 
nice are ex- 
quisitely turn 
ed, and, within, 
the cenotaph, 
inlaid with 
mother - of 
pearl, seems fit 
for a deity. 
And he re we 
come with one 
leap upon the 

















whole strange 


storv of Fateh- The purpose of the tower 


pur Sikri and 

its fate, which turned in a way never 
to be revealed upon the man whose bones 
are hearsed in this magnificence. It was 
for him alone that this sandstone ridg¢ 
became the capital of the vast Indian 
Empire, the centre of the golden Fast, 
the dazzling show-place of the most splen 
did of monarchs, and it may have been 
for him again that the city fell, though 
of that you shall be the judge. 

With all his liberality in religion this 
excellent Emperor was exceedingly pious 
(in his way), and one of his most fervent 
inclinings was towards Mohammedan 
saints. To one that dwelt at Ajmir he 
made so many pilgrimages, mostly on 


HAREM MINAR 


nknowr rhe projections are elephants’ tusks 


foot, that the road thither from his cap- 
ital became known as “ Akbar’s way,” 
and wherever else in his dominion one 
of the holy cloth was particularly famous 
he was reasonably certain of the imperial 
ttention. Hence the saint of Fatehpur 
Sikri, at that time dwelling on the sand 
idge in ascetic meditation, could hardly 
have escaped the Emperor’s knowledge, 
because the saint was noted far and wide 
for learning and good works, and still 
more for successful intervention in the 
most important matter of male offspring. 
Now this was a subject on which Akbar 
was hardly sane. Fortunate in other 
respects, in this a black fate seemed to 
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pursue him. Ilis sons died in infaney, 
his daughters lived and thrived; and he 
was consumed with desire to have a son 
for the succession of the empire. But, 
according to the story, the intercession 
of the good saint was amply rewarded in 
1567, and a son was born in the imperial 
household that seemed likely to survive. 
Feeling a redoubled tie of friendship and 
gratitude, Akbar now desired to dwell 
always near one who had done so much 
for him, and therefore determined to 
move his capital to the ridge of sandstone. 

Thus tradition and the trend of much 
Doubtless, like 
other men, he had more than one motive. 
Ile was now in the full tide of his glory, 
his mark was laid indelibly on India, 


conflicting testimony. 


the eyes of the world were turned upon 
him, and he resolved to build a city that, 
having grandeur and beauty commen- 
surate with his fame, should endure to 
the ages as his monument. His plans 
must have been carefully matured through 
many years; hardly is there another ex- 
tant example of a city built out of hand 
upon a scale so great and so wholly ad- 
mirable. He was his own supervising 
architect, he seleeted and unified all the 
designs, and the wonderful result is as 
truly his creation as if it had been a 
poem of his dreaming. 





The building of it was completed 
in 1571, and the imperial occupation 
took place. The beautiful city rep 
resented years of thought, the toil of 
thousands of the most skilled artisans of 
India had been spent upon it, the best 
architectural talent of that architectural 
age had brooded upon it; the result was 
one of the magnificent cities of the world, 
a kind of architectural dream, the ideal 
of uniform design and finish that has al- 
ways seemed so impossible. It was the 
crown of Akbar’s reign, the monument 
of his greatness, the expression of his 
glory and power. 

Sixteen years Akbar, his court, and his 
people dwelt in Fatehpur Sikri. Ther 
might have been 250,000 inhabitants; I 
do not know; there was room for a mil- 
lion. And then in a day, as it were, the 
living part of all this glory vanished. 
The Emperor mounted his gem-laden 
elephant and rode away, the hangings 
were stripped from the walls, slim hands 
drew the jewels from those deep recep- 
tacles in the window - seats, the court 
ladies climbed into their curtained how- 
dahs, the shopkeepers emptied their shops, 
the plain ordinary inhabitants betook 
themselves to bullock-carts or walked, and 
left the straight streets and beautiful 
courts of Fatehpur Sikri to the jackal. 























TOMB OF THE SAINT SHEIKH SELIM 
The detail of decoration is all in white marble. The perforated stone patterns are among the best in India 
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had 
termined t make once more his capital 
t Avra. Why.,noman may know. About 


The Empe ror had ordered it. at 


the ease of the plain, ordinary inhabitants, 
be sure, there is no mystery; they went, 
ven things! because they were 
anded to go. and for the like suf 
reason would have marched int 
sea or through fire. But as to what 
duced Akbar to abandon a creation si 
enificent and famous, imagination 
ls Fifty debated suppositions have 
tv fatal flaws. Fitch, one of the four 
emissaries that the curious Elizabeth sent 
spy out the strangt land and mak 
discoveries about Akbar, said that the 
supply proved brackish and un 
usable. but this has been denied by 
learned Mohammedans, like Ahmud Riis, 
vho aver that the water-supply is still 
re, ample and good enough—for India. 

It has been urged that in sixteen ye 
the sanitation of the place became in 
lerably bad; but the mind of man e: 
grasp the idea that the sanitation of 


1 


ehpur Sikri then was worse than tl 


tation is now in Delhi, Agra, Caw) 
re, Benares, or any one of one hundré 
dian cities from which has never bee 
exodus. The unsanitary conditior 
that would expel an Indian population 
vould smell to heaven and_ elsewher 
Learned Mohammedans have quite a dif 
ferent theory. They say that Sheikh 
Selim was now dead. For some tin 
the Emperor endured the environment 
that was in so melancholy a way sug 
gestive of his lost bosom friend, but find 
ing that every sight did but remind hin 
of his bereavement, he resolved to leav 
place in which he had been happy an 
should now be happy no more. 
Far-fetched and even fantastical as 
this may seem, I do not know that it is 
mpossible, so complex and extraordinary 
vas the character by which all these mat 
ters were determined. It appears that 
while the Mohammedan saint was truly 
his dearest friend and he was making 
pilgrimages to Ajmir, Akbar maintaine 
ntimate friendship with his Hindu 
priest and sat for hours with a Hindu 
garu, or teacher, and yet, meantime, was 
meditating heresy to both religions. For 
years he had dwelt much in his thought 
ipon the relation of religion to human 
happiness. At different times he had 
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sent for Jewish and Christian _ phi- 
losoph« rs and had listened studiously to 
their Ile 
religion 
of his own devising, the purpose of which 


Mo- 


( xpositions and 


ence d by 


arguments. 


now founding a new 


combine the best ideas ot 


was t 


hammedanism, Judaism, and Christian- 
ty. It had for its motto, “ Allah-ud- 
dhin Akbar” (“God is greatest”), and 


ts essential principles were the cardinal 


virtur nd deism. While he lived his 
sect app: rently sent root abroad and 
flourished, as very likely, considering his 


long sword, it would have flourished if it 
had been any other form of worship. But 
it was observed, even in his lifetime, that 
Hindu of the 


religion of his fathers to accept the new 


only abandoned 


ome note 
dispensation, and at once upon its found- 
er’s death the sect collapsed. 

Some noted 
as of possible significance in these con- 
this beautiful 
marble mausoleum in the mosque there, 


other metters remain to be 


siderations. By white 
Akbar sought to express his satisfaction 
the 

matter 


with good saint’s intercession in 


the 


the opinion of the 


hefore for in 
Emperor the son of 
Queen Mariam survived to his wish and 


referred to, 


grew to man’s estate, being subsequently 
the Emperor Jehangir. The phraseology 
seems pecullar, but is justified, since a 
considerable part of the present genera- 
tion does not share the Emperor's belief 
in this matter. It appears that about the 
Mariam’s boy born the 
father of a fine 
celibacy, by the way, not being practised 
by the Mohammedan The 
declared that imperial baby 
delivered into hands, he 
Doubtless 
you see the materials for one of the most 
familiar of romances. One of the babies 
died, the other lived. According to the 
saint, he sacrificed his own son to save 
The tomb of a 
baby, ostensibly and presumably the tomb 
of the saint’s offspring, stands in a lit- 
tle court just back of the 
stituting 


time was saint 


also became the son 
pric sthood. 
if the 
his 


saint 
were sole 


would guarantee its survival. 


the life of his master’s. 


mosque, con- 
a somewhat unusual honor. It 
is tolerable evidence that some infant died 
and was buried, but, perhaps not strange- 
ly, the belief is common about Fatehpur 
Sikri that even the high character of the 
saint was not proof against so great a 
temptation, and that when Akbar died the 
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India 
by a man of humble origin. 


imperial throne of was mounted 


However this may be, certainly neither 
Jehangir nor any of his descendants bore 
resemblance to Akbar. 


phenomenon 


Rather oddly, but 


not without precedent, 
when his grinding anxiety about an heir 
was relieved the Emperor had other sons; 
and, fact still the child 


for whom he had so ardently longed dark 


more notable, 


ened the last vears of his life by heading 
The 


continued 


a rebellion and trying to de pose him. 
unfilial thus set 
by all the others of the imperial line to 
the sombre and barbarous Aurangzeb, who 


fashion was 


imprisoned his father seven years. 


All these 


were strict Mohammedans: 
fanaticism and bigotry in startling con 
trast with Akbar’s liberalism grew upon 


the Great Mughals, and when Aurangzeb 
the his chiefest delight 
seemed to lie in undoing the work of the 
“King of Kings.” Fatehpur Sikri was 
then long abandoned to the things of the 


came to throne 


desert, the grass grew thick in its silent 
streets, but Aurangzeb’s the hand 
that mutilated in the beautiful city 
every work of art that did not conform 
to the strict and 
precepts. He it was who broke in pieces 
the excellent stone elephants once 
guarding the Elephant Gate, who with 
mallet and chisel ruined the carved birds 
and beasts in the house of Bir Bal and 


was 


narrow Mohammedan 


two 


the house of the Turkish queen, and 
hacked the paintings that might hav 
thrown additional light upon the state 


of art in India three hundred years ago. 

But the beautiful remains, thi 
Pompeii of the Orient, the intimate r 
ord of a vanished civilization, the mute 


city 


historian of life, manners, and conditions. 
Almost as Akbar left them the palaces 
still front the sun, the streets wind down 
the ridge, the and exquisitely 
turned minarets look keen and _ perfect 
against the blue sky. When their creator 
died men built for the Napoleon of India 
that great mausoleum at Sikandra « 
which the crown was the Koh-i-noor. His 
most perfect monument was the ideal he 
left of a government directed in the in 
terests of the people and the dream of a 
universal brotherhood; but in things ma 
terial there could be no apter expression 
of the better side of his character than 
the stone poems of Fatehpur Sikri. 
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The Ninety-Ninth Notch 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


OUNG Eli Flack was in haste upon 
Y the road from Gaunt Cove to 
Burnt Harbor by night in a gale 
of wind and rain. It was a rough road 
scrambling among forsaken hills: a 
path made by chance, narrow and 
crooked, wind-swept or walled by reach- 
ing spruce limbs, which were wet and 
old and heavy with the drip of the gale. 
Dark and the sweeping rain and the 
complaint of the black hills; the road, 
perverse to hurrying feet; the wind in 
the black sky; the mystery of the unin- 
habited places; the approach of death 
these terrors made the child whimper 
his fright. It was blowing high from 
the northeast, and the night was black 
noisy, restlessly driving: out of pa- 
tience and to be feared. He ran—splash- 
ng through the puddles, stumbling over 
protruding rock, crawling over the hills: 
an unpitying course, over which he was 
whipped by fear and the need of haste. 
Ile tripped upon a root and went tum- 
bling down Lovers’ Hill, coming to in 
a muddy torrent from Quid Nunc. . 
and presently, from the crest of the Cross 
Bones, he caught sight of the lights of 
the Burnt Harbor meeting-house: where- 
ipon, like a pious Newfoundlander, he 
thanked the great white God for the un- 
merited merey and forgot the terrors of 
the way. The meeting-house windows 
glowed warm and cheerful in the scow!l- 
ng night... 


Rain and cold were barred out of the 
Burnt Harbor meeting-house. It was 
varm in the bare interior, and bright 
vith lamps; and the scream of the wind 
vas in agreeable contrast with the snor- 
ng stove—the higher the wind, the heart- 
ier the stove. Parson Lute, of Yellow 


Tail Tickle, a genius in the strategy of 


conversion, was persuading the seven 

shepherds of Black Bay, gathered in dis- 

triet meeting to determine why the devil 

‘till persisted, and to devise ways and 
Vor. CXIV.—No. 682.—-80 


means for ousting him from the hearts 
of the folk, and to report same to the im- 
pending conference — persuading them, 
every one, that the spread of saving grace 
might surely be accomplished, from Toad 
Point to the Scarlet Woman’s Head, by 
means of unmitigated doctrine and more 
artful discourse. “ Brethren,” said he, 
with a snap of the teeth, his bony hand 
clenched and shaking above his gigantic 
head, “con-vict ’em! Anyhow. In any 
way. By any means. Save ’em! That’s 
what we want in the church. Beloved,” 
he proceeded, his voice dropping to a 
hissing whisper, his flaring eyes trans- 
fixing the six spellbound shepherds of 
Black Bay, “save ’em. Con-vict ’em!” 
His head shot forward; it was a red, 
bristly head, with the hair growing low 
on the brow, like the spruce of an over- 
hanging cliff. “It’s the only way,” he 
concluded, “to save ’em!” He was a 
youngish man, threadbare and puckered 
of garment—a quivering little aggrega- 
tion of bones and blood-vessels: with a 
lean, lipless, high-cheeked face, its pale 
surface splashed with freckles; green 
eyes, red rimmed, the lashes sparse and 
white; wide, restless nostrils. In the 
passion of argument or appeal, by some 
perversity of the gentle spirit within, 
his fantastic countenance turned fear- 
some; in repose, it was sweet-eyed and 
tender: so that it haunted the children 
of Yellow Tail Tickle in the dark, with 
the threat of damnation, but smiled upon 
them, to their delight, in the sunshine. 
“T’m hungry for souls!” he shouted 
from his seat, as an afterthought; and 
’~was plain he would have said more had 
not a spasmodic cough put an end to 
his ecstasy. 

“Praise God!” they said. 

“’Low I got a cold,” Parson Lute 
asped. 

Parson Stump, of Burnt Harbor, the 
secretary, who had the report to the 
conference in hand and ever ambitiously 
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in mind, made this note: “ Church needs 
more soul-hunger.” 

“ Good!” thought he, as he jabbed the 
period. “Soul-hunger. J’ll use that.” 

Eli Flack knocked. “ Some one at the 
door,” the chairman drawled. 

It had been a timid knock, according 
to the nature of the folk—scarcely as- 
serting itself above the rattle of the win- 
dows, but repeated with greater courage. 

“One moment,” said Parson Stump. 

Parson Wile, of Doubled Arm, who 
was upon his feet, clearing his throat, sat 
down, somewhat hurriedly. It was al- 
ways the way, he mused—a fleeting im- 
patience, at once forgot. 

“One moment, Brother Wile,” Par- 
son Stump apologized, with a jerk of the 
head, “if you please!” 
Parson Wile bowed. 
“Brother Wile,” the chairman de- 
elared, as he opened his pocket-knife, 
“you got the floor.” 

They waited in silence while Parson 
Stump tripped lightly over the worn 
cocoanut matting to the rear—perturbed, 
a little frown of impatience and bewil- 
derment gathering between his eyes. ‘The 
tails of his shiny black coat brushed the 
varnished pine pews, whereto, every Sun- 
day, the simple folk of Burnt Harbor, 
cleansed of the sweat of the sea, came to 
be fed the wisdom of Parson Stump 
(which they called the bread of life), ver- 
ily believing that they would not return 
empty. . . . And when he opened the door 
the wet wind broke in; it ran under the 
pews and chilled the shanks of the six 
shepherds of Black Bay, and made the 
lamps flare and smoke, and fluttered the 
papers on the table; intruding upon the 
warmth and peace of the place—a men- 
ace to fervor and deep thought. The six 
shepherds shivered; there was a little 
mutter of complaint: it concerned the 
draught. Parson Wile glanced at the 
wood-box—and, reassured, sighed with- 
out knowing it: the box was full to the 
brim. And he folded his arms, and 
dropped his head over his breast, and 
wondered whether or not the folk of 
Doubled Arm would in the name of God 
both feed and clothe his young ones 
through the winter. He was not aware 
of it, of course, but the problem was the 
most perplexing confronting him; the 
devil was as nothing to it. 


- “Dirty weather!” the 
growled. 

Presently Parson Stump returned. 
“Very awkward,” said he. “ Really, I’m 
very sorry.” He scratched his head, for 
and aft—bit his lip. “I’m ealled to 
Gaunt Cove,” he explained, pulling at his 
nose. “I’m sorry to interrupt the busi- 
ness of the meeting, just at this time, but 
I don’t see how it can be got around. | 
spose we'd better adjourn until such a 
time as—until such a time as I—” 

“What?” said the chairman; and Par- 
son Stump jumped at the click of the 
yellow teeth. “ Adjourn?’ the chair- 
man inquired. 

The chairman was a large man, heavi- 
ly eyelidded, big-paunched, and of rather 
unfortunate manner; not, however, in- 
congruous with his teeth and his paunch. 
He was inclined, even, as the six other 
shepherds whispered in one another’s 
ears, to be domineering. 

“Why, ves, brother!” Parson Stump 
mildly protested. “ Adjourn until such 
a time as I—” 

“Oh no, brother!” 

Parson Stump was interested in the 
report for its own sake; also he had 
ingenuously made known his hope that 
the impression upon the conference might 
lead to his— 

“No?” he asked, blankly. 

The chairman blew his nose. 

“ But,” complained the bewildered Par- 
son Stump, “I’m the secretary!” 

Upon which the chairman turned up his 
eyes and devoted his attention and the 
point of a knife-blade to an aged molar. 

“No? sighed Parson Stump. 

“Oh no, brother! Brother Wile, you 
was about to give your impressions. G 
right ahead. Brother Lute, you’re a 
good hand with the pen; you be secr 
tary. I guess you’re able to write a r 
port—and read it, too.” 

Parson Stump’s larger sphere of us 
fulness vanished. “ Well, brethren,” he 
said, smiling bravely, “I can’t very well 
stay. It’s a case of—of—spiritual con- 
solation.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Parson Lute. 

“ And I—” 

“Now, Brother Wile,” the chairman 
interrupted, “we’re ready to hear you.” 

“One moment!” said Parson Lute, ris- 
ing. He struggled to suppress his cough 
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«“ Excuse me,” he gasped. And, “I don’t 
ouite see, brethren,” he proceeded, “ how 
this meeting can get along without the 
services of Brother Stump. It seems to 
me that this meeting needs Brother 
Stump. I am of opinion that Brother 
Stump owes it to the cause in general, 
and to the clergy of this district in par- 
ticular, to report this discussion to the 
conference. It is my conviction, breth- 
ren, that Brother Stump—by his inde- 

tigable industry; by his thorough ac- 
quaintance with the matters under dis- 
cussion; by his spiritual insight into 
problems of this character; by his talent 
for expression—ought to be present 
through the whole of this discussion, in 
its entirety, and ought to present the 
views of this body to the conference in 
person.” And, “Look here, Brother 


Stump,” he coneluded, turning: “ why 
can’t I make this call for you?” 

Eli Flack, in the rear pew, with jaw 
hanging, wondered what it was all about. 

“Well, of course, you could, Brother 
Lute,” Parson Stump admitted, his fac 
beginning to clear; “ but really, I—” 

“Oh, come now, brother!” 

‘Brother Lute,” said Parson Stump, 
with sincere affection, “I don’t like to 
think of you on the road to Gaunt Cov 
to-night. I tell you, it—it—goes against 
the grain. You’re not well, brother. 
You’re not well at all. And it’s a long 
way—and there’s a gale of wind and 
rain outside—-” 

“Come, come, now!” 

“A dirty night,” Parson Stump mused. 

‘But it’s the Lord’s business!” 

“Of course,” Parson Stump yielded, 
“if you would be so kind, I—” 

Parson Lute’s face brightened. “ Very 
well,” said he. “It’s ail settled. Now, 
may I have a word with you? I'll need 
some pointers.” To the five shepherds: 
“One moment, brethren!” 

They moved toward the rear. The 
chairman yawned, and began to run the 

hint of the blade under his finger-nails. 
Parson Wile’s thoughts slipped again to 
Doubled Arm. In the aisle, beyond hear- 
ng of Eli Flack, Parson Lute put his 
arm over Parson Stump’s shoulder. 

‘ Now,” said he, briskly, “ pointers!” 

“Yes,” Parson Stump agreed. “ Well, 
you'll find my oilskins hanging in the hall. 
Mrs. Stump will give you the lantern—” 
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“No, no! I don’t mean that. Who is 
this person? Man or woman?” 

“ Girl,” said Parson Stump. 

“ Ah!” 

Parson Stump whispered in Parson 
Lute’s ear. Parson Lute raised his ey 
brows. And the whisper had made him 
sad; but— 

“ Boy or girl?” he asked, again alert. 

“ Boy—a three-year-old.” 

“Tlas she repented ?” 

At once the battle light began to shin 
in Parson Lute’s eyes. “I see,” he 
snapped. “ This the first?” he demanded. 

“ No—lI can’t say that it is. Really, 
it’s rather a depraved case, I’m afraid. 
The first one died. She’s a simple per- 
son—not altogether idiotic, of course; 
just a bit simple. And after it died she 
missed it so much that she—well, she 
wanted anoth- 

“T see,” Parson Lute hastily interrupt- 
ed. “ An interesting case. Very sad, too. 
And you've not been able to convict her?” 

Parson Stump shook his head. 

“ No impression whatever ?” 

It was inconsiderate of Parson Lute, 
Parson Stump thought, to compel a con 
fession so humiliating; but— 

“ No, brother,” he answered. 

“ Ever converted before ?” 

“ Twice.” 

“Cause of backsliding ?” 

“T have told you, brother.” 

“T see,” said Parson Lute, tapping his 
nose reflectively. “ Well, I think I may 
He began to 
crack his finger joints. “ Tried every- 
thing you know?” he asked. 

“Yes, brother.” 

Parson Lute’s thin lips drew away 
from his teeth. “Tl get at her through 
the child,” he muttered. “That’s it! 
ill get at her through the child!” 


read 


be able to do something.” 


“God bless you, brother 

“God bless you, dear brother! Pray 
for me.” 

Parson Stump’s eyes were turned upon 
the chairman. “ Yes, brother,” said he 
doubtfully, “ if- 

“ God bless you!” 

They shook hands; and Eli Flack, who 
had been observing the rise of emotion 
with some apprehension, was glad, in 
deed, that it had gone no further. 

By night, in a gale of wind and rain 
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from the northeast, was no time for Par- 
son Lute, of Yellow Tail Tickle, to be 
upon the long road to Gaunt Cove; nor 
even for a layman consumptive—nor for 
any other man. But the rough road, and 
the sweep of the wind, and the steep as- 
cents, and the dripping limbs, and the 
forsaken places, lying hid in the dark, 
and the mud and torrents, and the knee- 
deep, miry puddles, were not perceived 
by Parson Lute while he stumbled on in 
the wake of Eli Flack, a shifting circle 
of yellow light comprehending the whole 
earth. He was praying—importunately, 
as it is written: this, that he might save 
the soul of the Gaunt Cove girl. Sh 
was dving. “ Dyin’, zur, I ’low,” Eli 
Flack had said; “an’ I ‘low *twouldn’t 
s’prise me a wonderful lot,” he added, in 
disgust, “if she goes an’ doos it afore 
we gets there.” Parson Lute, to whom 
death was infinitely different, made this 
swift interpretation: her soul was escap- 
ing. And he made haste; he would pause 
only at the crests of the hills—to cough 
and to eatch his breath. Eli ‘Flack was 
hard driven that night—straight into the 
wind, with the breathless parson foréver 
at his heels. It puzzled him; the dogged 
haste of this exalted man gave strange 
importance to the concerns of *Melia 
Mull, at whom he had often thrown the 
entrails of fish, with playfully accurate 
sim. ... And at the Cock’s Crest, 
whence the road tumbled down the cliff 
to Gaunt Cove, the wind tore the breath 
out of Parson Lute; and the noise of the 
breakers, and the white of the sea be- 
vond, without mercy, contemptuous, con- 
fused him utterly. He fell. ... 


’"Melia Mull had rallied: her breath 
came without wheeze or gasp; the beating 
of her broken-down heart no longer shook 
the bed. They had troubled her with 
questions—and she was now turned sul- 
len: lying rigid and scowling, with her 
eves fixed upon the whitewashed rafters, 
straying only to keep waich on an ill- 
tempered child, which sprawled on the 
floor and would not come to her. She 
was young—a big maid, with a round, 
flat face, set with dull blue eyes, sunk 
deep and unequally; and her lip was 
cleft, her chin misplaced, her forehead in- 
dented and asymmetrical. . . . The cot- 
tage was set on a ledge of the cliff; it 


sagged toward the edge, as if to peer at 
the breakers; and clammy little draughts 
stole through the cracks in the floor and 
walls, and crept about, curiously search 
ing out the uttermost corners. The roon 
was cold. It was a poor place—a bare, 
unkempt, disjointed box of a room, low 
ceiled and shadowy, the walls pasted over 
with faded newspapers; with an outlook 
upen the sea through one small window, 
black-paned and whipped with rain and 
spray. ... But’Melia was better. Ther 
was no doubt about it. Skipper Thomas 
Mull, asleep by the kitchen stove, was 
not there to know; but the five women oi 
Gaunt Cove, who had gathered to ease 
and observe her departure (she was moth 
erless), agreed that she might once a 
weather it out. 

“Tf,” Aunt Phebe Flack qualified, 
* she’s let be.” 

“Like she done last time,” said Will 
iam Buttle’s wife. “Ah, this heart 
trouble! You never knows. ’Tis slow 
an’ suddent. [ ’low our’ watchin’s 
wasted. She’ll be up an’ about afore us 
knows it.” 

“Tf,” Aunt Phebe repeated, “ she’s 
let be.” 

“ Hark!” 

“°Tis the parson,” said Aunt Phebe, 
“eomin’ down from the Cock’s Crest.” 

Parson Lute left his oilsking in the 
kitchen. When he entered he came soft 
ly, wiping the rain from his face and 
hands, ’Melia’s father at his heels. H 
was worn out and downeast, for no in 
spiration had been vouchsafed in answ 
to his prayer. The five women of Gaunt 
Cove, taken unaware by this stranger, 
stood in a flutter of embarrassment. HH: 
shook hands with them, and upon each 
bestowed a whispered blessing—being ab 
sently said, however; and they sat down 
and smoothed their skirts and folded 
their hands, all flushed and shaking wit!) 
expectation: after all, the watching was 
not to be fruitless of entertainment. 
Parson Lute was for a moment unnerved 
by the eritical attitude of his audienc 
—made anxious for his reputation; a 
purely professional concern, inevitably 
habitual. In response, he felt the stir- 
ring of inspiration, which failed as lh 
turned to "Melia Mull and realized her 
deformity and came near the bed. The 
Lord had set him a hard task, he thought ; 


fain 
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THE 
] ad no contempt, no lack of ] 
soul the Lord had given him 

he was earnest and kind 


‘Child!” he said tenderly. 
Melia Mull threw the coverlet over 
1. so that only the tangled frings 


k hair was left to see; and 

n to laugh. She was half-witted 
etch! Parson Lute uncovered 

1, and gently withdrew from 
Mull’s mouth a corner of the sheet 
she had tried to stifle her 

It was wet; he wiped his 
the skirt of his coat. Melia 


You isn’t Parson Stump,” she tit- 


furn your face this way,” said Par- 
Ss aughed uproariously. 

[his way,” said Parson Lute. 
M Mull wriggled her shoulders and 


ed her toes. “Go ’way!” she t 
“Go on with you!” She hid her 
ng face. “ You didn’t ought t’ see 

n bed!” she gasped. “Go ’way!” 
My child,” said Parson Lute, pa- 

‘turn your face this way.” 

Ss would not. “Git out!” said she. 

This way!” Parson Lute repeated. 
[It had been a quiet, slow command, 
go unheeded. The five women of 
int Cove stiffened with amazement. 
exchanged glances — exchanged 
res. The laughter ceased. All the 
en of Gaunt Cove waited breathless. 
e was silence; the commotion was 
utside—wind and rain and breakers; 
far-off passion, apart from the poor 
edy within; the only sound in the 
m was the wheezing of the girl on the 
"Melia turned. Her brows were 
wn, her eyes angry; the cleft lip was 
ed. Aunt Phebe Flack, from her 
‘e at the foot of the bed, heard th 
nous wheeze in her throat and ob- 
ed the labor of her heart; and she 


is concerned, and nudged William But- 


’s wife, who would not heed her. 
“°*Tis not good for her,” Aunt Phebe 
ispered. 

‘’Sh-h!” was the impatient response. 
“Now,” said the parson, “hear the 
rd of the Lord!” 

‘You leave me be!” "Melia Mull com- 
ined. 

Parson Lute took her hand—a great 


NINETY-NINTH 


NOTCH. 








ig I 1, with distorted fingers, and 
cracks on knuckles and } It 
s in his mind to stroke it « forting- 
But at ones she broke I bashf i] 
gehter, and he dropped and frowned. 
( hild he cried n distress ‘don’t 
1 know th u are dying? 
Her glanes n tf the child on the 
The boy was s und asleep, lying 
his back, with his mouth open and his 
flung out. She turned to the par- 
ipathetic gaze fixed upon his 
e-- 7 at le 
‘How is it with your soul?’ he aske 
Her glance moved swiftly to his eves 
r nstantly fled to his red hair, where it 
ec] T iscinated 
A re 1 trusting in ir Saviour’s 
. 99 
She listless s red at the rafters He 
s hopeless of arousing her, | vould 


“Have vou been washed in the } | 
of Jesus?” he asked. 
The child began to er 


*Melia Mull’s 


apathy vanished. “Give un here.” she 


“ No, my child,” the parson gently pr 
tested. He was unwise—that is all; he 
did not understand, and is not to be 
blamed. In all that oceurred at the bed- 
side of "Melia Mull that night he fol- 
lowed the leading of love and high de- 


sire; he was not reprehensible he was 
hey 


0 mistaken. “This is not the time,” 
said he. He bent over her and touched 
her hand, his voice falling to a tender 
wistful whisper. “Turn your heart away 
from these earthly affections,” he plead- 


ed. Fix your eyes upon Jesus.’ 

“T wants the baby,” she gasped. 

“You have no time, my child, to think 
of him.” 

“T wants the baby.” 

“Nay,” the parson gently chided 
“Oh,” he implored, overcome by a sud 
den realization of the nature and awful 
responsibility of his mission, “think of 
your soul!” 

“T wants the baby!” 

Aunt Phebe rose. 

“No,” said the parson, quietly. 

Aunt Phebe sat down again. Four 
vomen of Gaunt Cove caught their 
breath. They were wise, and wondered. 
Aunt Pheebe’s teeth snapped. Thomas 
Mull snored; he had fallen asleep in his 
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chair—he was not heartless; it was late, 
and the day’s toil had utterly exhausted 
him. <A gust of wind shook the house to 
its crazy foundations and drove the crest 
of a breaker upon the window-panes, but 
the emotions within were absorbing. 
“Give un here!” ’Melia Mull pleaded. 


“Fix your eyes upon Jesus,” begged 
the parson. 
Surpassing incongruity —the tender 


name spoken in pitiably ignorant seek- 
ing of a consummation in itself beyond 
reproach! 

“Trust Him, my child.” 

All the anger had gone out of ’Melia 
Mull’s eyes. They were filled with won- 
der and apprehension. 
ligence appeared and failed and came 
again; with her poor botch of a mind 
she desperately tried to solve the mystery 
of this refusal. Some delusion possessed 
her. Alarm changed to despair. She 
rose in bed, but put her hand to her heart 
and fell back. 

“Give un to me!” she whimpered. 

Aunt Phebe Flack, being of a prac- 
tical turn, not 


Flashes of intel- 


to be overcome by relig- 
ious spectacle, observed that however sal- 
utary this excitement for the soul of 
*Melia Mull, it was directly opposed to 
the welfare of her body. 

“Tle better stop it!” she muttered. 

There were four simultaneous snorts 
of indignation. Four women of Gaunt 
Cove murmured against her. Eight eyes 
were turned up, eight hands lifted. 

“ Te’s her!” William Buttle’s 
wife whispered, excitedly. “ He’ll 
vict her. I “low he will.” Elsewhere 
born, she would have been willing to 
“You watch,” said she. “ You 


” 


savin 


con- 


wager it. 
jus’ wait an’ see. 
“ An’ Parson 


Tool suggested. 


Stump couldn’t,” Jinny 
“T seen un wrastle with 
she for an hour an’ forty-three minutes. 
So there now!” 

Eight Gaunt Cove eyes regarded the 
parson from Yellow Tail Tickle with un- 
speakable admiration. Four Gaunt Cove 
hearts deliciously fluttered. There was 
a little stir; the four Gaunt Cove bodies 
had been more comfortably settled in the 
hard chairs. 

“Well,” Aunt 
better look out.” 

“ But he'll sary 
wife complained. 


Pheebe drawled, “he 


her!” William Buttle’s 
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“Now, do give un a 
Jinny, tartly. 
your mouth!” 


*Melia Mull’s hair had fallen over he: 


eyes. It was luxuriant, glossy, allurin 
as mysterious shadows; 
—the hand of God had not fashioned 
greater glory of that kind, but her a 
fliction had saved her at least 
disquietude of this vanity. The pars 
brushed it back. She shuddered. II 
skin shrank from his touch. But it vw 
still a tender touch—animated by lo 
and truest concern. Parson Lute co 
rageously faced the problem of ’M: 
Mull—for which his philosophy had : 
answer, though he did not know it. S| 
could not save herself: her weakness a 
pealed to him; with his whole heart | 
longed for her salvation. The hearts 
men contain no love more sweet and \ 
uable. But— 

“Do you know the portion of the wic! 
ed?” he asked, softly, without harsh 
whatsoever. 


from t} 


“ Yes, zur.” 

“ What is it?” 

She sought to placate him. “Tel 

she answered. 
“And _ are 

change ?” 


you prepared for 


It was a familiar question. Melia 
conversion had been diligently soug! 
At Gaunt Cove there was the impr 
sion that merit might be won in t! 
way. Parson Stump had troubled | 
and Thomas Mull, her father, and 


the women of Gaunt Cove; and each | 
been jealous of the other. But the | 
face of Parson Lute, and the fear 
what he might do, and the solemn qua! 
of his voice, and his sincere and sim 
desire, so impressed "Melia Mull that 
was startled into attention. 

“Yes, zur,” she said. 

It puzzled Parson Lute. 
otherwise informed. 


He had be: 
The girl was su: 


ly not in a state of grace. She h 
not repented. 

“You have cast yourself upon 
merey of God?” he asked. 

“No, zur.” 

“Then how, my child, can you s 


that you are prepared ?” 

There was no answer. 

“You have been washed in the blo 
of the Lamb?” 


chancet,” sai: 
“For gracious’ sake, shut 


her only beaut) 


| 
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THE NINETY 





1 say that you are prepared 
} repented of your 


Lute turned impatient. “ And 


emanded, “you expect 
man . : c 


- 
’ 
7 
, 





said "Melia Mull. 


4 M Mull hesitated. By some d 
-imitively human way her ber 
: ry" ; 
. nd had reached its determi 
ll she hesitated frightened s 
may be, by the conventiona! 


Gaunt Cove and Burnt Harb 








u rid = he in amaz 
+ 
Again her glance ran to the child. o" 
is,” she said. “I lost the first. S 
girl. An’ I ’low,” she explain 
gesture toward the blubber 
n the floor, “I don’t want t’ ke 
from he!” 
Four women of Gaunt Cove gasped 


Parson Lute was overcome by this 

He was not unkind, not lack 

con passion and simple understa! 

g, but he was a parson, fettered by 
ent customs which still linger in 
ff places. He dropped on his knees 
eside "Melia Mull’s bed and began fer- 
tly to pray aloud. Four women of 
int Cove kneeled with him; but one 
upright, with an eye upon *Melia 
full’s breast, which was significant] 
ving, and upon her throat, where the 
4 eat vein had begun to beat... . Th 
| rose; it was a big wind, unopposed 
tree or hill; the cottage trembled, and 
gale whistled and sang, and the spray 
s dashed against the black window, 
1 the breakers were noisy with swish 
thud below. ... And the parsor 
yed for the soul of the half-witte 
Melia Mull, that it might pass througl 
gates of bliss and be there re 
tored to propriety of view and of feel- 
g. It was a heartfelt prayer of- 


i 
1 








was incredulous. “To 


NIN 


I 


i 





ne . 1 Ww 
I t l é a rey i 
. woma g 
i r ever j t A 
r Lois WV : 
P Lu H 
nis ¢ ” 
r } | 
! Of irs ( it I Z 
roug hild! He was 1 
r G 
= hie 7 shed } ; < 
27 1 f e leading 
Tt G 4 9 
I r soul ] 
s | ig! t> 11e3 
innocer n f giving de 
ks to good I , Parson Lute 
eeded to p se his ins ' 
Take the child away,” said he. 
Aunt Phebe would not budge fron 


her place. “ You better mind what you’r 


‘For God’s sake, parsol 


} 


t 


k "Melia Mull 

gged. “ He’s wantin’ his mother.” The 

lled at Jinny. She 

ot up with alacrity. It was interesting, 
is participation in the salvation of the 
| of half-witted "Melia Mull. 

“Leave un be!” said "Melia Mull. 





rson’s finger was 


“ Take him away!” 

It was mé rely an illustration that Par- 
on Lute intended. He would show the 

iden soul of "Melia Mull the bitterness 
f separation. She would complain. How 
uch greater, then—how much more aw- 
il—would be eternal separation from 
e Lord God Almighty! He designed to 


illustrate an argument—no more than 


hat. It did not occur to him that the 


soul was his only concern. That she 


irl was physically unable to bear the 
train; indeed, he did not know. Her 


should suffer the ultimate thing because 


I 


ier child was taken to the kitchen did 


not 


enter his mind. 
‘What you goin’ t’ do with un, par- 
on ?” 


“Take him away!” the parson com- 


manded. 





ee 


——— - 
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Jinny carried the screaming child into 
the kitchen. ’Melia Mull’s heart began 
to work beyond its strength. She made 
as if to throw off the coverlet and fol- 
low, but she was unable. Then she 
got cunning. 

“You better look out!” 
muttered. 

The parson put his face close to ’Me- 
lia Mull’s. “ Thus,” said he, “ will the 
Lord God Almighty separate a sinful 
woman from Himself. 
“ Repent!” 

She thought he meditated the destruc- 
tion of the baby; she was only an idiot. 

“ Repent!” 


Aunt Phebe 


Repent !” he cried. 


“T’ll repent,” she gasped. 
goin’ t? do with un? 
parson. sring un back,” she moaned. 
“Tl repent. Oh, bring un back! For 
God’s sake, parson!” 


“What you 
Don’t hurt un, 


The deception was 
not beyond her power; she had been con- 
verted twice; she was used to the patter 
of the penitents’ bench, as it is known 
in Burnt Harbor. “Lord have mercy 
upon me!” said she, despairing. “ Jesus 
save me! Wash me and I shall be whiter 
than snow!” She had a calculating eye 
on the face of Parson Lute. “T believe, 
O God!” she cried, watching him closely 
for some sign of relenting. “ Help Thou 
my unbelief.” The parson’s face soft- 
ened. “Jesus save me!” she whispered, 
exhausted. “Save my soul! I repent. 
Save my soul!” She summoned all her 
strength, for the parson had not yet 
called back the child. “ Praise God!” 
she screamed, seeking now beyond doubt 
to persuade him of her salvation. “ Halle- 
lujah! Saved by the blood of the ecruci- 
filed Lamb! I repent! Hallelujah! I’m 
saved! I’m saved! I’m saved!” 

“Praise God!” Parson Lute shouted. 

*Melia Mull swayed and threw up her 
hands and fell back—dead. 

“TI knowed it,” said 
grimly. 

Parson Lute did not know that he had 
killed the girl. He thought the Lord 
had taken her, at His own appointed 
hour, and he was glad that he had come 
in time. ... 


Aunt Phebe, 


In the 
when 


3urnt Harbor meeting-house, 
Lute returned, the six 
shepherds of Burnt Bay were sitting by 
the stove: a jolly lot, now that the day’s 


Parson 
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work was done. Parson Stump helped 
Parson Lute off with his oilskins and led 
him to the stove and gave him a seat on 
the wood-box, and patted him on the back 
and on the head, and patiently waited 
until the spell of coughing had passed. 

“Tow is it with her, brother?” hi 
whispered. 

“She is with the redeemed!” 

Parson Stump grasped Parson Lute’s 


hand. “ Praise God!” he said. “ How 
can I thank you?” 

The five shepherds listened. 

“Tt’s the ninety-ninth,” Parson Lut: 
whispered. 

All the shepherds were glad that 


another soul had been saved from thx 
lake and the worm. 
“Ninety-nine!” Parson Stump mar- 


velled. For the briefest space he was 
envious, then no longer; indeed, he r 
joiced that "Melia Mull was with tlh 
redeemed. “ Ninety-nine!” he repeated 
“ Ninety-nine!” 

“ Ninety-nine,” Parson Lute assured 
him. “TI am very happy to-night.” 

“Good!” cried the chairman. “ First 
rate, brother! Praise God!” 

The chairman threw back his head and 
opened his mouth, and once more pressed 
the point of the knife-blade into servic 

“Very happy,” Parson Lute whispered 
smiling; “but, oh, so very, very tired!” 

He sighed. . . 


Late that night, when poor Parson 
Lute lay wakeful in the little room at 
Jacob Worth’s cottage by the Tickle, h 
was strangely troubled in mind. Ii 
could not sleep—the cough and feve: 
and sweat of his disease would not giv 
him rest; and the rain and wind and t! 
noise of the sea filled the world. So h 
raised the pillows and sat up in bed; an 
there, alone in the dark, in an agony ot 
weakness and distress, he mused upon th: 
salvation of "Melia Mull. And he wa 
troubled—strangely troubled in heart ani! 
mind. He felt the need, then, in hi 
weakness, of his mother’s hand. I! 
longed for that—the soothing touch of 
her hand; the peace which her love an 


presence never failed to bring. An 
"Melia Mull? She had died. What of 
her? Parson Lute wondered, in great 


trouble, while he waited for the morning 
“T wonder,” he thought, “ if—” 


ot 
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Day and Night 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


RIGHTER than yonder orbéd fire, afar, 


The spirit’s light; 


The heart, love-kindled, not the star, 


Lamps the night. 


It is the soul that sheds the very day, 


Not the sun, 


The best thing said that love can say, 


The best deed done. 


WO aging if not aged poets, one 
much better if not much older 
than the other, were talking of the 

Muse as she was in their day and of the 
Muse as she is in this. At the end, their 
common mind was that she was a far 
more facile Muse formerly than she is 
now. In other words, as the elder and 
better poet put it, they both decided that 
many, many pieces of verse are written 
in these times, and hidden away in the 
multitude of the magazines, which in 
those times would have won general recog- 
nition if not reputation for the authors; 
they would have been remembered from 
month to month, and their verses copied 
into the newspapers from the two or three 
eriodicals then published, and if they 
not enabled to retire upon their in- 
comes they would have been in the en- 
jovment of a general attention beyond 


wer 


anything money can buy at the present 
day. This conclusion was the handsomer 
in the two poets, because they had noth- 
ing to gain and something to lose by it 
if their opinion should ever become 
known. It was in a sort the confession 
of equality, and perhaps even inferiority, 
Vor, CXIV.—No_ 682.—81 





which people do not make, unless they 
are obliged to it, in any case. But 


these poets were generous even beyond 
their unenvious tribe, and the younger, 
with a rashness which his years meas- 
urably excused, set about verifying his 
conviction in a practical way, perhaps the 
only practical way. 

He asked his publishers to get him all 
the American magazines published; and 
has the home-keeping reader any notion 
of the vastness of the sea on which this 
poet had embarked in his daring explora- 
tion? His wublishers sent him a list 
of some eighty-two monthly periodicals 
in all kinds, which, when he had begged 
them to confine it to the literary kind, 
the «esthetic kind only, amounted to some 
fifty. By far the greater number of 
these, he found, were published in New 
York, but two were from Philadelphia, 
one from Boston, one from Indianapolis, 
and one even from Chicago; two wer 
from the Pacific Slope generally. That 
is to say, in this city there are issued 
every month about forty-five magazines 
devoted to belles-lettres, of varying de 
grees of excellence, not always connoted 
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Most of them 
are of the ten-cent variety, and are worth 


by their varying prices. 


in most cases ten cents, and in a few 
cases twenty-five or thirty-five cents, 
quite like those which ask such sums 
for themselves. The cheapest are not of- 
fensive to the eye altogether, as they lie 
closed on the dealer's counte - though 
when you open them you find them some- 
times printed on paper of the wood- 
pulp, wood-pulpy sort, and very loathly 
to the touch. Others of the cheapest 
present their literature on paper ap- 
parently as good as that of the dearest; 
and as it is not always money which buys 
literary value, especially from the be- 
ginners in literature, there seemed every 
reason for the poet to hope that there 
would be as good poetry in the one sort as 
in the other. In his generous animation, 
he hoped to find some good poetry on the 
wood-pulp paper, just as in the golden 
age he might have found it carved by 
amorous shepherds on the bark of trees. 

He promised himself a great and noble 
pleasure from his verification of the 
opinion he shared with that elder and 
better poet, and if his delight must be 
mixed with a certain feeling of reserved 
superiority, it could hardly be less a de- 
light for that reason. In turning critic, 
the friendliest critic, he could not meet 
these dear and fair young poets on their 
own level, but he could at least keep from 
them, and from himself as much as pos- 
eible, the fact that he was looking down 
on them. All the magazines before him 
were for the month of January, and 
though it was possible that they might 
have shown a certain exhaustion from 
their extraordinary efforts in their Christ- 
mas numbers, still there was a chance of 
the overflow of riches from those numbers 
which would trim the balance, and give 
them at least the average poetic value. 
At this point, however, it ought to be 
confessed that the poet, or critic, was 
never so willing a reader as writer of 
occasional verse, and it cannot be denied 
that there was some girding up of the 
loins for him before the grapple with that 
half-hundred of magazines. Though he 
took them at their weakest point, might 
they not be too much for him? 

He fetched a long breath, and opened 
first that magazine, clarum et venerabile 
nomen, from which he might reasonably 
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expect the greatest surprises of merit in 
the verse. There were only two pieces, 
and neither seemed to him of the old- 
time quality, but neither was such as he 
would himself have perhaps rejected, if 
he had been editor. Then he plunged 
at the heap, and in a fifteen-cent maga- 
zine of recent renown he found among 
five poems a good straight piece of real 
istic characterization, which did much to 
cheer him. In this, a little piece of two 
stanzas, the author had got at the heart 
of a good deal of America. In another 
cheap magazine, professing to be devoted 
wholly to stories, he hoped for a breath 
ing-space, and was tasked by nothing less 
familiar than Swift’s versification of a 
well-known maxim of La Rochefoucault. 
In a ten-cent magazine, which is too 
easily the best of that sort, he found 
two pieces of uncommon worth, which 
opened the way so promisingly, indeed, 
for happier fortunes, that he was not 
as much surprised, as he might later have 
been, in finding five poems, all good, in 
one of the four greater, or at least dearer, 
magazines. One of these pieces was ex- 
cellent landscape, and another a capital 
nature piece; if a third was somewhat 
strained, it was also rather strong, and 
a fourth had the quiet which it is hard 
to know from repose. Two poems in an- 
other of the high-priced magazines wer 
noticeable, one for sound poetic thinking, 
and the other as very truthfully pathetic. 
The two in a cheap magazine, by two 
Kentucky poets, a song, and a landscape, 
were one genuinely a song, and the other 
a charming communion with nature. In 
a pair of periodicals devoted to outdoor 
life, on the tamer or wilder scale, ther: 
were three poems, one celebrating th 
delights of a winter camp, which lh: 
found simple, true in feeling, and in 
formal in phrasing; another full of th 
joy of a country ride, very songy, very 
blithe, and original; and a third a study 
of scenery which it realized to the mind’s 
eye, with some straining in the wording, 
but much felicity in the imagining. A 
Mid-Western magazine had an excellent 
piece by a poet of noted name, who 
failed to observe that his poem ended a 
stanza sooner than he did. In a period- 
ical devoted to short stories, or aban- 
doned to them, there were two good pieces, 
one of them delicately yet distinctly. re- 
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certain poetic aspects of New 
the 
critic 


producing 
York, and giving 
Where the 


have looked for them in a 


sense of a fresh 


talent. would hardly 
magazine of 
rofessed fashion and avowed smartness, 
piece s, one sweet al d 


fresh 


he came upon threc 


wise and good, one 


one and 
well turned. A newer periodical, rather 
voing in for literary quality, had 
fine piece, with a pretty surprise in 
it. and another touched with imagi 
live observation. 
The researches of the eritie carried him 


least hours b 
the 
in which he finally pursued them 


he wa 
‘ as 


ight, or at 


far into the 1 


bedtime, and in dreamy 


vo! his 


interested in certain 


more psy 
chologieal conditions of his own than in 
many of the verses. Together with a 
mounting aversion to the work, he noted 
growing strength for it. He could 
spatch a dozen poems in almost as many 
minutes, and not slight them, either; but 


He was 
\ himself in it, 
of pretending that the brief space between 


he no longer jumped to his work. 
are of trying to cheat 


titles in the table of contents, which nat 
lly implied a poem, sometimes really 
He would 
index, 
the word 


indicated a short bit of prose. 


run his eye hastily over an and 
rather than find 


poem,” repeated after a title, 


k to miss 


and when 
would go back 
poem he had skipped, with th 
If this behavior 
was sinful, he was duly punished for it, 


4] 
ne Case 


| s ruse succeeded, he 
to the 


utmost unwillingness. 


of a magazine which he took 
up, well towards midnight, rejoicing to 
come upon no visible sign of poetry in it. 
But his glance fell to a grouping of titles 
in a small-print paragraph at the bottom 
ot the page, and he perceived, on close 
inspection, that these were all poems, and 
that there were eighteen of them. 

He caleulated, roughly, that he had 
read from eighty-five to a hundred poems 
finished; after a while he 
ceased to take accurate count, as he went 


ore he 
on, but a subsequent review of the maga- 
nes showed that his guess was reasonably 


From this review it appeared 
that the greater number of the magazines 


correct, 


published two poems in each month, while 
several published but one, and several five 
or seven or four. Another remarkable 
fact was that the one or two in the more 
self-denying were as bad as the whole 
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five, or seven, or 
those which had 
themselves in verse. 


eighteen of 
more freely indulged 
Yet another sin 
gular feature of the inquiry was that 


nine, or 


one woman had a poem in five or six of 
the magazines, and stranger yet, always 


a good poem, so that no editor wo ild have 
heen 


a pretty frequent recurrence of names in 
+] 


justified in refusing it. There was 


ie tithe “pages, and niostly these names 
a warrant of quality, but not al- 
The 
ithorship was rather equally divided be 
ween the both 


young and ever 


were 
wavs of the author’s best q iality. 
sexes, and the 


old, 


pon ts were 
or as old as poets 
can be. 


When the explorer had returned from 


the search, which covered apparently a 
great stretch of time, but really of space, 
he took his notes, and went with them 


to that elder friend of his, whose generous 
had prompted his inquiry. 
Together they looked them over, and dis- 


enthusiasm 


“Then what 
the 
think ] 
dif- 


cussed the points evolved. 
i the 
you 


is your conclusion?” elder of 
two demanded. “™ Do still 
vas right, or have you come to a 
ferent opinion ?” 

“Oh, how should I safely confess that 
I am of a different opinion? You could 
but what would all 
poets whom I thought 
believed do to 
Especially 


forgive me, 
iose hundred 


not so promising as 


easily 
} 


you 


my next book ? what would 


’ 
the noetesses ¢ 


! 
“There is something in that. But 


you 
need not be explicit. If you differ with 
me, you can generalize. What, on the 


Had 


whole, was the impression you got ? 
pgp Recs 
distine- 


none of the pieces what we call 


bette r 


ti want of a word, or a 
clearer idea ‘ 

‘IT understand. 
one; though here and ther 
had it: so nearly that I held my 
from not being quite sure. But, on 
other hand, I should say 
deal of 
what that means.” 

“T can imagine,” the 
“Tt is another subterfuge. 


on, for 
No, I should say, not 
nearly 
breath 


the 


one 


that there was 


a good excellence, if you know 
elder poet said. 
What do you 
really intend ?” 
“Why, that the level was pretty high. 
the but 
times as high as the sky-scraper. There 
an occasional tallness, the effect, I 
think, of straining to be higher than the 


Never so high as sky, some- 


was 
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thought or the feeling warranted. And 
some of the things had a great deal 
of naturalness.” 

“Come! That isn’t so bad.” 

“ But naturalness can be carried to a 
point where it becomes affectation. This 
happened in some cases where I thought 
I was going to have some pleasure of the 
simplicity, but found at last that the 
simplicity was a pose. Sometimes there 
was a great air of being untrammelled. 
jut there is such a thing as being in- 
formal, and there is such a thing as 
being "nmannerly.” 

“Yea?” 

“T think that in the endeavor to es- 
eape from convention our poets have lost 
the wish for elegance, which was a prime 
charm of the Golden Age. Technically, 
as well as emotionally, they let them- 
selves loose, too much, and the people of 
the Golden Age never let themselves loose. 
There is too much Nature in them, which 
is to say, not enough; for, after all, in 
her little wsthetic attempts, Nature is 
very modest.” 

The elder poet brought the younger 
sharply to book. “ Now you are wander- 
ing. Explain again.” 

“Why, when you and I were young— 
you were always and always will be 
young 

“None of that!” 

“ It seemed to me that we wished to be 
as careful of the form as the most formal 
of our poetic forebears, and that we would 
not let the smallest irregularity escape 
us in our study to make the form per- 
fect. We cut out the tall word; we re- 
strained the straining; we tried to keep 
the wording within the bounds of the 
dictionary; we wished for beauty in our 
work so much that our very roughness 
was the effect of hammering; the grain 
we left was where we had used the file 
to produce it.” 

“Was it? And you say that with 
these new fellows it isn’t so?” 

“Well, what do vou say to such a word 
as ‘dankening,’ which occurred in a very 
good landseape ?” 

“One such word in a hundred poems?” 

“One such word in a million would 
have been too many. It made me feel 
that they would all have liked to say 
*dankening’ or something of the sort. 
And in the new poets, on other occasions, 





IT have found faulty syntax, bad rhymes, 
limping feet. The editors are to blame 
for that, when it happens. The editor 
who printed ‘dankening’ was more to 
blame than the poet who wrote it, and 
loved the other ugly word above all his 
other vocables.” The elder poet was si- 
lent, and the other took fresh courage. 
“Yes, I say it! You were wrong in your 
praise of the present magazine verse at 
the cost of that in our day. When we 
were commencing poets, the young or 
younger reputations were those of Sted- 
man, of Bayard Taylor, of the Stod- 
dards, of Aldrich, of Celia Thaxter, of 
Rose Terry, of Harriet Prescott, of Bret 
Harte, of Charles Warren Stoddard, of 
the Piatts, of Fitz James O’Brien, of Fitz 
hugh Ludlow, of a dozen more, whom the 
best of the newest moderns cannot rival 
These were all delicate, and devoted, and 
indefatigable artists, and lovers of form. 
It cannot do the later generation any 
good to equal them with ours.” 

“There is something in what you say.” 
The elder poet was silent for a time 
Then he asked, “Out of the hundred 
poems you read in your fifty magazines, 
how many did you say were what you 
would call good ?” 

His junior counted up, and reported 
“ About twenty-four.” 

“Well, don’t you call that pretty fair 
in a hundred? I do. Reflect that thes 
were all the magazines of one month, and 
it is probable that there will be as man: 
good poems in the magazines of ever 
month in the year. That will give us 
hundred and eighty-eight good poem 
during 1907. 3efore the decade of th 
new century is ended, we shall have h: 
seven hundred and eighty-five good maga 
zine poems. Do you suppose that a 
many good magazine poems were writte! 
during the last four years of the first 
decade of the eighteenth century? Can 
you name as many yourself?’ 

“Certainly not. Nobody remembers 
the magazine poems of that time, and 
nobody will remember the poems of the 
four years ending the present decade.” 

“To you mean to say that not one of 
them is worth remembering ?” 

The younger poet paused a moment. 
Then he said, with the air of a cross 
examined witness, “Under advice of 
counsel, I decline to answer.” 
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ORACE WALPOLE, frivolous as 
he was, showed more insight thar 
most of his contemporaries, when 

some time after his sagacious prevision 

the French Revolution, he said that 
the next century “will probably exhibit 

very new era, which the close of this 
has been, and is, preparing.” In every 
sphere of human activity the opening 
years of the new century bravely respond- 
ed to his prophecy. In literature the 
transformation was a wonderful sur- 
prise, a genuine renascence, so that one 
looking back could not discern the ele- 
ments out of which the new time had 
been fashioned. Only in Burns was there 

prelusive suggestion of the possibility 
disclosed in Byron. 

Seott and Byron oecupied the fore- 
ground of the opening drama in the first 
quarter of the century; and upon these two 
figures the mental gaze of the world was 
concentrated, with an interest more sig- 
nificant than that which had attended the 
sensational career of Napoleon. These 
writers — one the great Unknown, the 
other only too well defined to the imag- 
ination of readers in every trait of his 
peculiar individuality —had an_ over- 
whelming appreciation and _ adulation 
from their contemporaries such as no 
future generation could give them. But 
there were others, like Coleridge, De 
Quincey, Lamb, Hazlitt, and that group 
of immortal poets, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Keats, not fully recognized in their 
own time, but, in our view, its crowning 
glory. The entire literature of the pre- 
ceding hundred and fifty years is dwarfed 
by comparison with this one little period, 
thronged with genius. 

The intimate association of eminent 
writers of the nineteenth century with 


periodicals is, in a general way, recog- 
nized by intelligent readers. But if we 
attempt to trace this connection by di- 
recting to it something more than casual 
attention, certain features of it are dis- 
closed which are interesting in them- 





selves as well as in their relation to 
memorable writers. 


The history of the daily newspaper, if 


anything so evanescent and at the same 
time so complex as this species of jour- 
nalism could be caught and held within 
the meshes of the historian’s net, would 
present many striking disclosures. In 
the eighteenth century Swift had many 
brilliant successors in this field. Field- 
ing and the greatest writers of his day 
were influential journalists. The Letters 
of “Junius” were published in the 
Public Advertiser. The London Morning 
Post at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was especially favored by the 
contributions of important writers. 
Coleridge wrote for it, also Southey and 
Arthur Young: and it was the repository 
of Mackworth Praed’s society verses, Tom 
\Moore’s lyrics, and some of the best of 
Wordsworth’s sonnets. There, in 1800, 
appeared Coleridge’s “ Character of Pitt.” 
Charles James Fox attributed the rup- 
ture of the hastily patched-up treaty of 
Amiens to Coleridge’s essays in that paper. 
James Montgomery, the poet, was the 
editor of a provincial newspaper. De 
Quincey, before he became known through 
his more characteristic writings, was for 
a year the editor of the Westmoreland 
Gazette in Kendal. George Meredith also 
began his literary career as an editor of 
an eastern counties newspaper. He was 
afterward the special correspondent of 
the Morning Post during the Austro- 
Italian war of 1866. In the early forties 
Dickens was on the staff of the Morning 
Chronicle, in which paper, a generation 
earlier, Hazlitt had done his most im- 
portant political work. Thackeray was 
for some time the literary critie of the 
London Times. Robert Hichens, the nov- 
elist, was at the beginning of his literary 
career associated with the London World. 
In no other country has the connection 
between literature and the daily press 
heen so close as in France, the record of 
the one being the history of the other. 
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In America, as soon as there began 
to be a literature at all it was through 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly _peri- 
odicals that it found its way to the 
public rather than through the daily 
press, though some of Whittier’s and 
Longfellow’s earliest poems were pub- 
lished in newspapers, and Margaret 
Fuller was a regular contributor to the 
New York Tribune. The most distin- 
guished American men of affairs or of 
letters, from Benjamin Franklin to 
Charles Dudley Warner, who have con- 
ducted or contributed to newspapers have 
done so mainly as publicists rather than 
as literary men. This is true of even 
the poet Bryant. Yet our principal 
dailies have always been enriched by 
picturesque sketches of travel, by humor- 
ous portrayals of character, by more or 
less able criticism, by contemporaneous 
poetry of varying degrees of excellence; 
and in recent years they have often pub- 
lished fiction contributed by the most 
popular writers of the time. Bayard 
Taylor and Mark Twain won their first 
laurels in the daily newspaper. Whittier 
was in his younger days editor of the 
Salem Gazette, in Haverhill, and William 
Gilmore Simms of the Charleston City 
Gazette, in South Carolina. 

In England the position of the daily 
relatively to other periodicals, as to lit- 
erary quality, has been very much the 
same that it has been in America. 

During the first half of the century 
lite rary criticism and political discussion 
were the predominant elements in period- 
ical literature, to almost the entire ex- 
clusion of fiction. Poetry, however, was 
likely to be found even in periodicals de- 
voted to special objects, like the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, in which the verses 
were at the end of the number and con- 
veniently detachable by those who had no 
taste for that kind of reading. It was 
through the pages thus contemptuously 
torn out and east aside by his father that 
Crabbe was first inclined toward poetic 
composition. Dr. Mark Akenside, author 
of Pleasures of the Imagination, began 
his poetic career by contributions to the 
Gentlemen’s Magazine. Hazlitt, writing 
of Wordsworth’s “Exeursion” in the 
Examiner, pronounced its finest passages 
“little inferior to those of his classic 
pre decessor, Ake nside !” 





It was because of the special interest 
in polities and eriticism that the Edin 
burgh Review secured early, and long 
maintained, its preeminence over the most 
entertaining of monthly miscellanies. It 
began almost with the century, and was 
for many years more characteristic of 
the new era than any other periodical. 
Even with the support of Scott, its rival, 
Murray’s Quarterly Review, under the 
editorship of Gifford, never attained the 
literary distinction which Sydney Smith 
and, after him, Jeffrey gave to the Hdin- 
burgh Review. 

Among the monthlies in the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, the London 
Magazine was singularly fortunate in its 
contributors. It was there that first ap 
peared De Quincey’s “Confessions of 
an English Opium-Eater” and Lamb’s 
“Elia” essays. Thomas Hood was closs 
ly associated with this periodical before 
he established one in his own name, in 
which he published his “Song of the 
Shirt” and “The Bridge of Sighs.” 
Among other writers for the London 
Magazine were Cunningham, Talfourd, 
Proctor, Hartley Coleridge, and th 
peasant-poet Clare. 

Colburn had started his New Monthly 
Magazine in 1814. The poet Campbell 
was its first editor, followed by Theodore 
look, Bulwer Lytton, and Ainsworth. 
Campbell later edited the Metropolitan 
and was succeeded by Captain Marryat, 
many of whose sea tales appeared in 
that magazine. 

One of the most interesting of period 
ical adventures in the first quarter of 
the century was the establishment of the 
Liberal—a literary journal planned by 
Lord Byron in Italy conjointly with 
Shelley and Leigh Hunt, who were then 
with him there, but to be published in 
London, with Hunt as editor. The con- 
sultation took place at Leghorn, a week 
before Shelley was drowned in the Gulf 
of Spezia. The Liberal was started in 
the summer of 1822, but only four num 
bers were issued, the first of these con 
taining Byron’s great satire, “ The 
Vision of Judgment,” two years before 
the poet’s death. Leigh Hunt had ten 
years earlier set out on his journalistic 
career in the Examiner, established by 
his brother, in which appeared some of 
his most noteworthy sonnets. His most 
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important writing was in the Indicat f 


in the Companion, and in the Talker—* A 
Daily Journal of Literature and the 
Stage.” lasting during two years, and 
ritten almost entirely by himself. 
[hese journals with which Leigh Hunt 


Ss issociated especially the Examiner, 
vhich William Hazlitt 


( ontributor —- were 


was also a 
rular the natural 

rsors of the justly celebrated London 
e¢ cLy papers devoted mainly to polit eal 
literary criticism, begin- 
with the Athenwum and 
tor. The Saturday Review, 
n 1855. was the culmination of this order 
the 
of such writers Edward A. 
eman, Goldwin Smith, and Lord Salis- 

Dr, Theodore Watts Dunton 
r twenty-five years the leading literary 
tic of the also he 


ited many of his most character- 


mment and 


in 1828 


\ ta 


started 


irnalism, and suggests at once 


as 


was 


{¢heneum, to which 

tril 
tic poems. 
Re 


establishment 


the 
Magazine, 


turning to monthly periodicals, 
of Blachwood’s 


1817, by William Blackwood, the 
nder of the celebrated publishing 
house in Edinburgh, is the most notable 


event in the history of English period- 
It marked the be- 
nning of Edinburgh’s brief period of 
Constable had _ be- 
the object of envy, having secured 


al literature. also 


erary supremacy. 

me 
the greatest prize in the literary market, 
the publication of the Waverley Novels. 
lle was the publisher of the Scot’s Maga- 
2 monthly which held 
the field in the absence of any formidable 
competitor, also of the great Whig period- 
eal, the plucky and enterprising Edin- 

Review; and just then the Whigs 
having everything their own way. 
in the Edin- 
Vonthly Magazine, confided to the 
harge of two faithless and incompetent 


ne . 2 respectable 


7 
ran 
ere 
Blackwood’s first 


L 
irqn 


attempt, 


as 


editors, proved a conspicuous failure, 
mortifying to the publisher as it must 
have seemed ridiculous to his great rival. 

At this juncture two young men fresh 
from Oxford—John Wilson and J. G. 
Lockhart—attracted the of Mr. 
Blackwood, who enlisted their interest in 
his new enterprise. So, with these giddy 
ut zealous and resourceful youths to 
drive the horses of the sun, the seventh 
number of the monthly appeared under 
the new name of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


notice 
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It was an amazing number for its bril- 
lianee, its rollicking fun, and its folly. 


It had in it oceasion for several possible 
libel The “ Chaldee 
Manuscript ” was the piéce de résistanc: 
a satire, couched Biblical 
at the suggestion of 
“Fittrick Shepherd,” 


s admitted to the council of conspira 


suits. ce lebrated 


in language 
(probably James 
llogg, the 


wa 


who 
tors), directed chiefly against the former 
of the the “crafty” 
Constable, and even against Seott. But 
it established the of Blacku 
There were other things in the 
worthy of conecoctors 
article contemptuous Coleridge, 
a foolish Leigh Hunt, under 
the caption of “The Cockney School of 


I -oet ry.” 


editors magazine, 
fame 
number 
its jolly an 
oi and 
assault on 
The readers were promised a 
further consideration of this “ Cockney 
School ” criticising the lesser poets, Shel- 
! The effect intended had 
The had 
made a tremendous sensation. The world 
of Edinburgh, and of the 
outside, had been upset. There was no 


ley and Keats 
been accomplished. magazine 


much world 


such voleanie eruption afterward, though 
the hot lava continued to run after- 


wards in the brilliant series of the 
‘Noctes Ambrosianm,.” which was ex- 
tended through seventy-one numbers. 
The note had been given—a note as 
impossible to London as it was native 


to Edinburgh. Theneeforth it was 
derstood that Blackwood might be any- 
thing else, but it could not be dull. Wil- 
son, who was soon installed in the chair 
of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, continued faithful to two 
generations of Blackwood, but in each of 
these it the publisher 
Lockhart’s contributions, 


un- 


generations was 
who was editor. 
if less buoyant, were of more substantial 
value during his ten years’ service before 
| Gifford he 


Lov don (Juar te rly. 1 hese were all young 


1e succeeded as editor of T 
men, including the publisher, who had 
just turned forty; and the erratic young 


Irish genius, Dr. Maginn, heartily joined 


in their frolicsome adventure. One is 
reminded of that other group of young 
men who fifteen years earlier had with 


like enthusiasm started the Hdinburgh 
Review, unrestrained by the natural pru- 
dence of a responsible publisher. 

No other British monthly publication 


can show an array of contributors to 
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match Blackwood’s retrospect. In _ its 
early years it had the best of De 
Quincey, except his “ Opium-Eater,” but 
including his most sustained work, “ The 
Cesars.” Scott contributed to the first 
number an interesting brochure on “ The 
Depravity of Animals.” In 1821 Cole- 
ridge was a contributor. At a later 
period we find in its pages Aytoun’s 
‘Lays of the Cavaliers” and such hu- 
morous prose tales as “ The Glenmutch- 
kin Railway ”; Samuel Warren’s “ Diary 
of a late Physician” and “Ten Thou- 
sand a Year”; political papers by Sir 
Archibald Alison; Michael Seott’s “ Tom 
Kringle’s Lay” and “ The Cruise of the 
Midge”; novels by Bulwer; Charles 
Lever’s “Cornelius O’Dowd” sketches 
and “Tony Butler”; Mrs. Browning’s 
“Cry of the Children”; and poems by 
Mrs. Hemans. George Eliot’s “ Scenes of 
Clerical Life” first appeared in Black- 
wood. Mrs. Oliphant’s first story in the 
magazine, “ Katie Stewart,” appeared in 
1852, and she received the proofs of it 
on her wedding-day. Among other con- 
tributors were Walter Savage Landor, 
Laurence Oliphant, and A. W. Kinglake. 

It is, to us, interesting to note that the 
success of Harper’s Magazine in articles 
of travel, brought to Blackwood’s atten- 
tion by Sir Richard Burton, led him to 
write to William Smith, the author of 
Thorndale and Gravenhurst, suggesting 
that he edit a Cyclopedia of Travel, to be 
published in monthly parts. From the 
fifties Harper's was in correspondence 
with the same eminent novelists who were 
contributing to Blackwood — Bulwer, 
George Eliot, Trollope, Blackmore, and 
Mrs. Oliphant. Thackeray never pub- 
lished in Bluckwoed. Ue offered to it 
some of his earlier work, which was de- 
clined; but he was always on friendly 
terms with the house. 

Samuel Lover, the author of Handy 
Andy, was an early contributor to the 
Dublin University Magazine, started in 
1833. Several of Ainsworth’s novels, 
illustrated by Cruikshank, were first pub- 
lished in Bentley’s Miscellany. During the 
last half of the century every important 
writer of fiction has contributed his, or 
her, best work to periodicals, for serial 
publication or in the form of short stories. 
Some of the greatest of these have been 
editors as well as contributors. 


Dickens’s editorial connection with 
All the Year Round and Once a Week 
is very well known. Thackeray wrote 
for Fraser's, and was for some time 
the editor of Cornhill. Afterward, under 
the editorship of Sir Leslie Stephen, 
Louis Stevenson and Thomas Hardy 
were contributors to Cornhill. George 
Meredith, for a considerable period asso- 
ciated with the publishing house of Chap- 
man and Hall as its literary adviser, came 
into close relations with young writers 
of fiction. It was by. his advice that the 
first novel written by Thomas Hardy was 
not published. He was editor of the 
Fortnightly Review—in the establish- 
ment of which Anthony Trollope took an 
active part—during John Morley’s ab- 
sence in America. Several of his novels 
were first published in that periodical. 
His “ Adventures of Harry Richmond ” 
appeared first in Cornhill. 

The great English essayists, from 
Sydney Smith to Charles Whibley, have 
been contributors to periodicals—for the 
most part to leading reviews. 

Carlyle’s first writings were published 
in the Edinburgh Cyclopedia, then edited 
by Brewster. Some of his early work ap 
peared in Fraser’s. He wrote for the 
Edinburgh Review his remarkable papers 
on German literature. His “ Sartor Re- 
sartus” was published in Fraser’s, and 
was received, we are told, “ with unquali 
fied dissatisfaction.” George Eliot was in 
1852 assistant editor of the Westminster 
Review. James Anthony Froude was for 
fourteen years the editor of Fraser’s. 

Walter Pater contributed to the Wes/ 
minster and largely to the Fortnightly 
Review. One of his Imaginary Portraits, 
* Apollo of Picardy,” appeared first in 
Harper's Magazine. 

The names of the writers we hav 
mentioned, and the titles of the period 
icals, are suggestive of the spirit which, 
after the cold erystallization of the two 
preceding centuries, created and organ 
ized a new order of imaginative lit 
erature in poetry, fiction, and criticism. 
This literature may not display th 
buoyaney and freshness of imagination 
which characterized the greatest Eliza- 
bethan literature, with which alone it 
may be compared, but it has developed a 
wholly new interpretation of life, faith, 
literature, and art, as well as of Nature. 
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Minor 


BY EDWINA STANTON BA 
M going down the hill with my clean in black velvet 
ress on Mother said I could go and lover you ne’er did 
the lady that lives where the lilacs grown-up word 
vrow—the one that gave me the blue sing “ne’er” she 
beads These dandelions are Tor hel little bells ringing, 
thev’re wilted, but she'll like them—she linkle, Ting! 


always likes the things I bring 


took her the dear little 


in the bath-tub so he could swim; when I paper tnat comes off 
took the dead mouse she said, “ Merey!” rhe lady is very 
but she liked him; she hurried up and got my doll, but prettier 


1 spool-box, and we made a 
him. It was like a party. I wore a 
and dug the 
She was the band of 
music, and played 

My Country, ‘tis of 
Thee,” on a stick. The 
next day I wanted to 
dig up the mouse and 
have another funeral, 
a longer one, but she 
said “ Merey!” again, 
and wouldn't let me 

It is a 
Past two 
a cow and a 
bush and Mr. Fores 
man’s dog. If I hurry 
I fall down, so I walk 
carefully over the 
bumpy places. 

First she will take 
me into her big room 
where the piano is, for 
me to sing my 
I don’t know how | 
came to learn that 
song; she didn’t teach 
it to me she wouldn't 
be so mean. I just 
watched her when she 
sang it; the way het 
mouth goes shows the 
words, and the way 
her hands go 
the tune: all of a sud 
den, one-day, I knew 
it! It’s a song about 
Eight little Bluebells 
grew under a_ stone, 
Where one little Daisy 
she lived all alone; 


grave. 


long way. 
houses and 
vellow 


song. 


shows 


Prince Bumblebee came 
Vou. CXIV 


No. 682.—82 





When | the 
turtle she put him 


funeral for 






oS 
‘ets rig 
is ie poeta 


eight 
wedding peel 42 


wreath, if they 





I'M GOING DOWN THE HILL WITH 


Reflections 


gold; So 
be hold. 

* never.” 
makes the 


Was 
Bluebells 


pretty not 
than the 
proud, and 
wanted to slap somebody ; 


pattern-book They 


Beta 


BCOCK 


LEAN DRESS 


splendid 
* Ne’er 


plano 
and we sing, 
sweet wedding peel 
did ring.” 
Mrybe it’s 
» wedding-cake. 
as pretty 
ladies in 
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kles in her cheeks. 


She likes all 
with the little 
jumping-rope. 


tell how the 


tongue She 


are dirty. 
Some day 


wortns im my 
that she never 


of time, and 
our garden 


some; OUT WorTmns 
She'd like them 


Once | heard 
lady was poor. 
Dp” xg 


she said 


couldn't be, 


, 
you have two 


and grapes grow 


apple-sauce 


white peonies 
And I have 
she said, and 


every 
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always looks laughing, and has little wrin- 


I can see myself and my 
garden hat and my white apron in her eves. 


my things—my glass marble 
lion inside of it, and my 
She doesn’t laugh when |! 
gardener says | haven’t any 
never cares if people’s Taces 
am going to take her some 
little basket. She told me 
had time to dig for worms. 
I sal d | nearly always h id quite a ood deal 
ve had so many worms in 
was sure mother could spare 
are all so nice and tame! 
mother tell father that the 
I asked her if she was, and 

I said, “I knew you 

you wear blue dresses, and 
cats.” Then she said, “ Yes, 
on my arbor, and I have 
day.” And you have 

we have only red ones.” 
chickens; you haven’t any,” 
she kissed me. So of course 
will ask mother what 


she isn’t pool 
made her think 








so 


»PEN 


IT 


MYSELF, 


BUT 





CAN 


LOOK 


I'm ‘most 
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now; the sun always 


looks funny on the grass under that tre 


1 can 


all off. 


fall straight 
of shaking their 


ground 4 


smell 
cherry blossoms; 
See 


something sweet. It’s the 
wind is blowing them 
‘em! Why don’t they 


down like rain-drops, instead 
heads all the way to the 
It’s because they want to stay on 


the tree, where they won't get stepped on. 


If all 


dandelions in that field were 


gold pennies I would fill my hat with them, 
and be rich enough to be a queen; but then 


there wouldn't 
the fields 
the 
but I can 
white door knob, sO I 


The 


Here s 


any more dandelions in 
hard, gold pennies, 


can’t open it myself, 


through it. I can see the 


know this is the right 


chickens are out of the 


coop, walking up and down the gravel path 


in their bare Teet. 


bug; it 


brothers are trying 
won't make 
eaten it all. 
is the lady. 


My uncle 
He 
pipe out of 


THROUGH 





IT 


One of them is eating a 


for him: his little 
to get it away, so it 
The greedy ’ He’s 


. Some one is calling me; it 
She is coming to open the gate! 


is a big man, who can play the 


it without taking his 


his mouth. I lke to sit on the 


tiger’s head and listen 
The tiger is the thing 
without any stomach 
that spreads out on 
the floor. Ours is a 
tame __ tiger. Every 
thing is tame that has 
only a head and no 
stomach. I am _ not 
afraid of this tame 
tiger. It is only a 
wild head on a_ skin 
If I sit on the head I 
don’t have to see its 
teeth and its nasty 
tongue, and I can for 
get what a horrid way 
it laughs at me. 

My uncle makes all 
kinds of faces when he 
plays. Sometimes he 
looks like the soldie1 
in my _ picture - book, 
and sometimes like the 
man in the frame over 
the sideboard; the man 
has a glass of wine. 
and is looking very 
hard at a lady with a 
fan. Once, when he 
was playing, I saw my 
uncle looking the way 
the gardener did when 
he found out that 
there would never be 
any more roses on the 
climbing - rose; the 
gardener said, “It is 
my own carelessness,’ 
and he breathed hard. 
and shut his mouth 
tight 
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People who play the 
piano can make the 
notes take hold ot 
hands and run races; 
but sometimes a whol 
lot of little notes will 
1 down altogether. 
nd bump their heads 


ind ery. My unel 
says he likes them best 
when they ery; it’s 


queer, because he neve 
likes me when I ery 
When I ask him what 
about, he 
says he plays about 
mountains and dark 
nights and sailors 
tossing on the sea. | 
wish he would play 
* Little drops of wa 


he plays 


ter,” and something 
about dolls and kit 
tens ; My uncle 


stopped playing, and 
went and looked out 
of the window. Grown 
up people can look out 
of the window without 
seeing anything. There 
wasn’t any smoke com 
ing out of my uncle’s 
pipe I thought about 
there never being any 
more roses on the 
I got off 
the tiger’s head and 
went and stood by my 
uncle He is quite a 
good deal bigger than 
L. I asked him if 
the music had made him think of a 
climbing - rose that would never have any 
more roses on it. He took out a little 
bag with a horse’s head on it and filled 
his pipe again and laughed and said, 
‘Out of the mouths of ”’—and then he 
ouldn’t say any more. Out of what's 
mouth, I wondered. Then I remembere: 
the tiger’s mouth I looked around behin 
me. There he was looking awful again 
ind laughing horribly at me. I wished 
| had not gotten off his head. Sometimes, 
after the music, my uncle takes me out to 
the swing and swings me; he says some 
lay he will swing me high enough to see 
iem having tea-parties in the moon 
There isn’t any moon to see in the day 
time, so I try to look into the sun to see 
f they are having any tea- parties ther 
ut the sun always gets in my eyes, and 
hen for the longest time, no matter where 
| look, I only see five pink balloons. 

[ am making a pond for little fishes to 
swim in. I haven't any little fishes, but 
the boy that brings the watercress and the 
horseradish said he would bring me all I 


climbing-rose. 


I-F I HAD A BROOK 


wanted. I told him I wanted about nine 
dozen. I am making the pond out of Mrs 
Goodwin’s apron and a newspaper. The 


apron keeps the water from getting out of 


OF 


KEEP IT IN THE 
he newspaper. If the little fishes 
to will pour more water in 
there isn’t very much, because 
Mrs. Goodwin to see it 

Some day father is going to 
play in the real brook saw it 
is made of gold chains of water, 
ip with each other, and nice little 
stones, When | looked at the 
iene me think of last summer 
not as old as IT am now, and 

I broke my doll, and of quee 
flowers and toys I never really 
stood on the bridge and looked down 
vater a long while, it seemed 
eyes had fallen down into the 
the brook had come up into my 
bridge and the road went sliding 
and I hac to squeeze tight to the 
id hold of so that I wouldn't 


iway past my self. 

If I hae 
it the nursery, 
my bath without so 
have the brook 
bed and past the 
stairs: Mrs. Goodwin 
though, because she would 
bringing up the 
like hens—she don’t 


MY 


DRAWER. 


OWN 


I WOULD 


and 
much 


running 


ironing 


like 


then 





L don’t 


when 
of that 


1 a brook of my own | would keep 
I could 


trouble. 
around 


window 


wet 


and 
wouldn't 
cet 

She 


her 


feet. 





take 


all 


saw 


brook 


eyes 


go sliding 


down 


like 


Say 
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If only a brook ran through the nursery 
I could have better times when | am sick. 
I could write letters, and put them in cun 
ning little boats and send them floating 
down to the gardener I would get all the 
Christmas-tree ornaments and let them go 
bobbing, bobbing past the bed, down the 
halls and the stairs and out on the road 


till they floated far, far away past other 
children’s houses, How surprised all the 
other children in the world would be to 


see gold and red and blue balls come sail- 
ing down to them! “Who sends them?’ 
they would ask. ‘It must be the person 
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who owns the brook.” But they 
never guess where the brook began. 

Mrs. Goodwin wants her apron. She says 
I have got myself all messed up; she has 
taken the newspaper away, and says no 
fish that wasn’t crazy would live in that 
concern, and the Lord knows what I'll be 
doing next. I said, * Mrs. Goodwin, it is 
wicked to say, ‘The Lord knows,’ except 
in prayers.” Then she said, “Lord save 
us!” I told her that was just as wicked 
then she gave me a cruller. She wears a 
pin with a little red hand on it; the hand 
sticks into you when she kisses you 


would 





He Didn’t Mind 


HEN Bobbi: went to see his grand- 
mother he was much interested in 
whatever went on in the kitchen. One day 
she said to him: “I’m going to make you 
a nice little pie in a saucer, all for yourself. 
Don’t you think I’m pretty good to take so 
much trouble?” 
Bobbie ponde red. 
length 


* Grandma!” he said at 
‘mother told me not to be a bother, 
and if it’s goin’ to be any trouble, you can 
just as well make my pie reg’lar size.” 


The Horse Doctor 


ITTLE MATTIE flew into the house last 
evening very late for nursery tea, and 


hurried to her mother’s chair. “Oh, mother,” 
she cried don’t scold me, for Ive had 
such a disappointment! \ horse fell down 


in the street and they said they were going 
to send for a horse doctor, so of course I 
And after I waited and waited 
ind oh, mother, what do you think. 
it was only a man!” 


had to stay 
he came 





Unfortunate Jenks 


ENKS had the bad luck others have 
Only he had it worse. 

It ranged from bumping of his head 
To losing of his purse. 

Some people thought that Jenks had brought 
Upon himself a curse. 


His collar-button he would lose 
We all do, every wight. 

We take a window-curtain stick 
And poke it into sight. 

Perhaps a word sometimes is heard 
That isn’t just polite. 


But Jenks could never do 
There was no use io poke 

He'd hold the button in his mouth 
There'd be a little choke, 

And then he’d grin, “ I’m so much in! 
It was his little joke. 


this way 


Umbrellas by the score he lost 
We all do, without fail. 
The rest of us recoup sometimes 
Without a thought of jail. 
Jenks tried to glean, of cours 
was seen, 


| And next was held in bail 
r LO om anes 
UWE OWE . \ watch-dog Jenks at one time 
| bought, 
| ag 13 » BResete The burglars to repel. 
° . . 7 2 That night its former owner 
VNU is ; came 
4 PUP 28 HOW TO SING] | (It makes me grieve to tell 
AM® TRY TMING. And filled a bag with goodly 
7Mev e1me 7 APE TO SAY * swag, 
= *e he is tual _ , — | And took the dog as well 
L 0$ MEVER FAR AWAY .» . bn + hi 
‘ — Gennes - — —_— An automobile struck him once 
LASS MEETS BYEAY NIENT. | EvEss : : 











And did not work him wea! 
Jenks was confined at home a 
week 
To let his bruises heal. 
The auto man then suit began 
For damage to his wheel 


At last it seemed release had 
come. 
A falling brick—J.’s head 
The coroner—a look—and then 
( Alas, poor Jenks!) he said 
* Don’t be so free to call on me 
This fellow isn’t dead!” 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
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Vulcan, the First Shoemaker 





‘*This Sorry Scheme of Things’’ 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


CLOTHES They all rip off, like anything 
HE birds and beasts are nice and wat (nd lie about untidil) 
In feathers and in fu \ Sorry sight for one to sec ‘ 
They have no hooks and eyes and strings, 1 know if I were Mother Spring 
No buttons and such horrid things I'd sew them on with stouter string! 


ee ee eo ee 


To make life hatefuler. 


WISDOM 
" If I could make things as I chose, 


I'd give each little boy 
A coat of fur from top to toe, 
And feathers on each girl should grow 
Then life would be a joy! 


We waste the precious time at school 
That might be spent at play 
If only we were born as wise 
(As we shall be some day. 
But when we know our books at last, 
And we are old and gray, 
‘ conta We'll only care to sit and think— 


Snow-stars are wonderful and pure, We'll be too tired to play 


And very hard to make, I’m sure; 
But care like that I'd never spend 





TIMI 
If | had charge of snow to send . —e ‘ 
I'd make it sugary and sweet, rhe Clock of Time is wrong 
Wingeallt au diitees We te cat rhe happy hours are slow, 
It would be easier, I know, But saddest a See long. ; 
For me to make ice-cream than snow What makes it so? 


y 

LEAVES I wonder, can it be ' 

How carelessly the Mother Spring That Father Time’s asleep? . 
Must sew the leaves upon the trees! I wish he’d given me 


For with the tiniest Autumn breeze His key to keep! 











Indecision 


1 do not wonder he’s miaxed up, 


Which way to qo: 
fi I'd as many le qs as he. 
I’m sure I'd never know. 


No Grace 


F°' R-YEAR-OLD Anna was invited to 
take luncheon with the family of one of 
her little friends Le fore they partook of 
their meal, the head of the house asked a 
blessing upon the food, during which time 


Anna chattered constantly Not wishing to 
reprove the ehild, het hostess said, sl 
suppose you don't have grace at your 
house, 

Oh no,” the little girl replied, “ we have 


Darwinian 


Typed was just two and a half years old 
vhen she met her first organ-grinder, 
rough, black-bearded, with a clever little 
monkey, versed in many tricks, for a boon 
companion 

When his master’s hat was thrown upon 
the ground, brim uppermost, over in a per- 
fect. somersault he would go, coming up 
with the hat held upon his head in his 
dusky little paws 

\ few weeks later, in a distant State, Betty 
saw her second organ-grinder, accompanied 
by a pathetic, untrained little monkey. 
She was asked if she remembered the other 
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funny little fellow. She 
quickly said, “Oh yes, I 
member, he turned a sum- 
merset in his farver’s hat.” 
Her little cousin of the 
same age, when taken by her 
father to see her first organ- 
grinder, returned home to say 
excitedly to her mother, “ Oh 
I saw a funny sing—a funny 
sing—made out of a boy.” — 


Granted 
A BOSTON man who just 


returned from a hunting 
trip in Maine tells of an ex- 
perience he had while there 
It was his misfortune to 
get lost one day, and, to 
make matters worse, just as 
a heavy rain set in. He 
started out in what he 
thought was the right di 
rection and wandered on 
through the wet and dark 
ness, finally stumbling on to 
a narrow road leading in 
another direction; this he 
took and presently came to 
a house. The place was all 
dark, but he went up and 
thumped loudly on the door. 
There was no answer, so he 


tried again. This time a 
window went up and a voice 
growled: 


* Well, who is it 
\ friend the man replied. 
“Well, what do you want 
‘T would like to stay here all night.” 
*“ Well, stav there, then.” 
And the window fell with a bang. 


” 


Amended Gems from Shakespeare 
\ Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” Act I 
Scene 1: 
“ [To E looks not with the eyes. but with 
~ the mind” 
{nd vacuous enough some looks we find 


‘Romeo and Juliet.” Act II., Scene 2: 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand!” 
I'd be the proudest kid in all the land. 
*éM icbeth.” Act I... Seene 1: 
‘When shall we three meet again? 
In thunder. liaqhtnina, or in rain?” 
In England, Asia, or in Spain? 
In foyer, steamship, or in train? 
But this I say because I durst, 
O, never!—if I see you first. 
* Julius Cwsar,” Act III., Seene 2: 
*O, what a fall was there, my countrymen!” 
"Twas more like winter. Should it come 
again 
In protest we will band ourselves together 
And form a trust against such monstrous 
weather. LovuIse AYRES GARNETT. 
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Temporary 





CERTAIN man, who was recently re 
A ected to a position that he had held 
for nanvy vears, met a man on the street 

oO congratulated him on his continued 

fortune, and the man replied 

Yes. but it can’t always last; Ul ive 

ive It up some day | feel a great ea 
like in [| knew who worked in one p ‘ 
{ fortv veal vnd when discharged at last 

t of old age remarked Well 
é ! t ere | knew I wouldn't ive 1 


* 


Not Used to It 


lawver tells of the am 


BALTIM is 
. A ! plight of an L[rishman summoned as 
e ess in a burglary tri in the ety 
mentioned 
It vas apparent from the start that the 
itness was much alarmed and rattled by 
his unsought and undesired prominence in 
this trial 
‘Remember, Carey,” said the judge pre 
siding that vou have sworn to tell 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth 
Yis, vour honor-r,” stammered Carey 
his eves wavering from the judge to the 
jury and back again; “an’ I'll do the best 
[ car But I hope ye gintlemin will be a 
trifle aisvy on me at the shtart, for In 
little used to that sort of thing, you 
honor-! 
The Dog 
HENEVER bowwows jump about 
And make their tails go wiggle, 
That means they’ve seen a funny sight 


For that’s the way they giggle. 
LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 
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j 
s 
1 very ambitious young A 
ao 
Took a rf hed / t 
He practised a 
The gave up th a eda 
Por ‘Bah! lad thing but squaick 
Definitions 
A GENERAL encyclopedia in many vol 
umes is not the sort of book one would } 
naturally consult if in search of a joke, vet 
t] : 


hese monumental collections of worldly wis 


dom sometimes draw a smile. For example, t 
in one an article on the Garter-snake be | 
gins with, An elastic name given in North i 
America to any of various small snakes.” f 
Another candidate for pop i 
ular favor, referring to the 
churehes in a Western see \ 
tion, informs us that “ the t 
Mormons have invaded the | 


Territory 
other 


all 


and outnumber 
insects together 9 


The 


T' IE 


n three 


Highest Form 

brilli vuthor of 
Molecule to Mat 
lectures ” smiled 


int 


ewer or 


‘rom 


audience 

he tri 
completed the 
dears,” 


amiably his 
of 


umphantly 


upon 


school-children as 


And 


questions 


course mv 


he | benignantl 























Dachshunds 
he re 


vant 


Useful 


The 








and 
to 


uw 


right 
croquet mit der dogs o 


“ Henry, come 





stop 





fire ¢ 


you 











i 


oe oe 


“what have we found to be 
the highest form of animal : 
life?” 

* The said the 
Bright joyously 


yractisimn 


giraffe! 


Boy, 


a ut.” 





eWAK Ht \; 


—_, = 
WAISDELS - 


ery 


MOTHER 


BEAR Come, Wallie. 
WILLE 


“TJ ain't sleepy, ma 


+ let me 


ifs time wou were 


going to bed.” 
stay up a month longer.” 





Tempora 


By 


BOOK of 


Served 


A 


Your 


Is scarce 


verses underneath the 
(mat V. 
handily 


tree 
Khayyam right 


modern Omar, on the 


anything 


other 


content with so wee 


il hammosd k 


limb, 


swung from limb to 


iis side, when Father Sol grows 


dim, 


his eyes unstrained, he 


keep calleth 


Edison Electric Glim 


on the bough beneath which he 


doth 
plan 
e and take whatever 


he 


shoo 


ease can, 
lo him cool the 


keep and 


away 


He 


has a brazen-winged dynamic fan 


'OHN KENDRICK 


hand, 


Mutantur 
BANGS 


When these are set 
Not thro’ 
pomes, 

all The 


mands 


, his idle faney roams 


one volume of 


some maiden’s 


But World’s Best Letters he de 


Put forth in forty-leven quarto tomes 


As for the Jug, and single loaf of bread, 

Pon which our simple Omar 

Over that the veil. 

(Appears to better 
head 


one-time fed 
Omar to-day 
appetite and— 


I draw 


have a 


And finally 
That 


, as for 
wished 


that item “ Thou” 


Omar ‘neath 


for, sitting the 
bough. 


Let it remain. In these days ‘tis the 
same, 


For “thou” ’s a synonym for “ thousands” 
now 








